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NUMBER I. 


An Account of two Acres of Burnet ſown in September laſt, 
bread-caſt, on a light poor Soil, that had borne two Crops of 
Corn, namely, Barley and M heat, 


GENTLEMEN, | | 
GREEABLE to my promiſe, I now ſend you an 


A account of my two acres of burnet *, | 
h You may probably be much- ſurpriſed when J 
fell you it was ſown the middle of laſt September, broad- 
caſt, on a piece of ground that had produced wheat, 
with only ploughing once after the ſtubble was mowed. 
But I am to obſerve, that the year before it was barley, 
and that I had well manured it with lime and coal-aſhes +, 


and 


See Numbers XXXII. and LVIII. of Vol. IV. | 
＋ Are coal-aſhes a good manure for light land? That they 
are ſo for a ſtiff clay, is a known truth; therefore, if they ſhould 
be ſuited to light ſoils alſo, it would be a great acquiſition in 


huſbandry, as the quantity made of this manure is annually en- 
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and feduced it, by frequent ploughings and harrowing, to 
a fine powder. | | 

1am now to give you my reaſons for ſo doing : Firſt, 
I had determined to lay down this year ſeveral acres of 
this light land with durable ſeeds, and therefore fixed on 
burnet for one; and as this piece was clear, and had 
produced a great quantity of ſtraw *, and as Mr, Miller 
adviſes September for ſowing it, I thought that, though I 
could not expect a crop, yet I might have feed enough 
at leaſt for my own uſe, and alſo that 1 ſhould partly 
judge, if properly put in and managed, whether it would 
anſwer the deſcriptions given of it, 

It did not appear after ſowing + in Jeſs than twenty- 
three days, to the beſt of my remembrance, and with it 
came great quantities of walder and buddle f, to which 
this land is very ſubject, except about a quarter of an 
acre, on which, after it was ploughed, I had thirty 
buſhels of flaked lime harrowed in; and upon this very 
few weeds came, | 

] attribute its not coming ſooner to be owing to the 


lands being cold by the wheat, as well as the ſeed being 
lown late in the year. 


Under 


creaſing, by the encreaſed conſumption of coals and the decreaſe 
of fire-wood in all parts of England. We ſhould be greatly 
obliged to this gentleman if he would inform us what quantity 
of coal-aines he laid on an acre of his poor light land, and 
whether he, on that account, leſſened the quantity of lime, 
which he laid on alone to the quantity of a Wincheſter buſhel 
at leaſt each perch, See Vol. Il. Numb. XC. 

Didethis gentleman lay on the manures, vix. the lime and 


coal- alles, ſeparately; or did he mix them together by way of 


compoit., and ivfter them to lie and meilow for any time? E. R. 

Wheat very ieldom yields well after barley in this country, 
eſpecially on light land. 

+ Our kind correſpondent has not informed us what quantity 
of ſced he allowed of the burnet to an acre : we ſhould be glad 
to know, E. | 

t Many of our readers are at a loſs to know what weedsour 
correſpondent means by waldrr and buddle : we wiſh therefore 
he would either deſcribe them, or inform us, if poſſible, by 
what names they are called in other parts of England. E. R. 
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Under theſe circumſtances the plants were weakly ; 
therefore I could not harrow, according to Mr. Rocque's 
directions; yet purpoſed doing it in March, or April at 
fartheſt, but was diſappointed, not having one dry day in 
both thoſe months. 8 | 

In the beginning of May the weather proved dry, and 
on looking over the ground, I found plenty of plants, 
though weakly, except on a ſmall piece which had, I 
imagine, proved too wet“: . I therefore, the ſeventh of 
May, ſet on weeders, firſt to pull out all the large weeds, 
and afterwards the ſmaller ; for there was not only a large 
quantity of walder and buddle, but alſo what we here 
call chick-weed, which laſt, by ſpreading on the ground, 
made the burnet more weakly than where there was only 
walder and buddle. | 

T he whole expence of weeding has been under twenty 
ſhillings per acre, and it is now tolerably clear, and I 
doubt not but there will be a good deal of feed; but as 
it has laboured under ſo many diſadvantages, the ſeed 
cannot be taken all together; for ſome is now almoſt ready 
for cutting, whilſt the reſt of it 1s not in flower +. 

My ſentiments on it are, that as light land is the pro- 
per foil! for burnet, it ſhould be fown in the ſpring with 
corn, or in Auguſt in furrows; and I am of opinion, that 
if, even after my once ploughing under the circumſtances 
already mentioned, I had had it harrowed, and what we 
call here creſſed, or juſt ſtruck with a ſmall ſhare, and 
afterwards ſowed in broad-caſt, it would have got into 
the furrows by harrowing ; and then I ſhould by hoeing 
have had it in my power to have cleared it from theſe 
weeds, which in broad-caft only was not in my power, 
Without a very large expence, to have had done. 


B 2 As 


We ſhould be glad to know whether the ſeed failed totally 
in this ſpot. E. 
_+ We hope our correſpondent will inform us what quantity 
of ſeed he gets from his two acres ; and we recommend that he 
thould try to diſcover, by ſome eaſy experiments, of What real 
value the burnet-ſtraw is, after the ſeed is ſeparated from it, as 
todder for horſes and other cattle. E. 


LY 
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As it is, I like it, and intend not only to let it remain, 
put alſo am preparing at leaſt eight acres of land more ts 
ſow with it in Auguſt next *. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 


June 18, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
1765. The KenTisHMaAN. 


NUMBER Il. 


A Letter from the Old Eſſex Farmer, containing an Account 
ef an Experiment of ſowing and tranſplanting Burnet, 
with other uſeful Obſervations. Bis 


GENTLEMEN, 


T is a duty incumbent on us to do all the good we 
can to our fellow creatures whilſt life remains. We 
know not how ſoon we may be called from this tranſitory 
Nate of frail mortality to the regions of endleſs bliſs or 
woe : let us therefore exert ourſelves to the utmoſt of our 
power, and prepare for a better ſtate by acts of beneficence, 
of which we ſhall never have reaſon to repent, 

For my particular part, I am, as I have already told 
you, gentlemen, ſtanding on the extreme verge of life: 
I feel, and ſenſibly too, my ftrength decay, my limbs 
almoſt forget to do their accuſtomed offices, and even my 

legs, 


When the two acres of burnet have gathered ſome ſtrength, 
we are of opinion our correſpondent may venture to harrow it 
in the manner directed by Mr. Rocque. We hope this gentle- 
man will not omit giving us an early account of the eight acres 
he propoſes ſowing with burnet, as more depends on his ex- 
periments than may at firſt be 1magined ; for if on iuch poor 
land burnet can to advantage be ſown, what muſt be the profits 
ariſing from it when ſown on a light, rich, mellow foil? We 
could wiſh this gentleman would ſow, by way of experiment, a 
ſmail plot in rows, with intervals wide enough to admit of the 
uſe of the hand-hoe, and afterwards compare the produce of it 
with that of an equal proportion of the ſame ſort of land ſown 
at the ſame time broad-caſt. E. R. 

; 
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Jegs, thoſe once ſtout ſupporters, now totter under the 
weight of their fecble maſter. 1 

Thanks to the goodneſs of God, who has hitherto 
preſerved my mental faculties unimpaired: my ſoul feels 
not the weight of years, but riſes, as it were, ſuperior to 
the frailties of human nature: will any unbeliever then 
preſume to ſay, that this ſoul, which I feel to be fo 
vigorous within me, ſhall die with my feeble and almoſt 
exhauſted body, and with it moulder into undiſtinguiſhed 
duſt ? It cannot be; its nature is ſuperior to decay, and 
partakes of that immortality which is a diſtinguiſhing attgi= 

bute of its God. | 

Forgive me, gentlemen, this involuntary effuſion : I 
would ſay, that my wiſh is to do that good to others 
which I am not myſelf in a condition of partaking : this 
it is induces me once more to trouble you with a letter, 
as the experience which has carried me almoit through 
life, may probably be of ſome uſe to others, 

I am glad te live to ſee the eyes of my countrymen 
ſo far opened, as for them to diſcover the value of the 
native indigenous graſſes of England when ſeparately 
cultivated. 

Farmers are not ſo averſe as may be thought to cul- 
tivating what are vulgarly called the artificial graſſes: 
of this the immenſe quantities of clover annually ſown in 
this fingle county may be mentioned as a proof. 

Rye-graſs is alſo here ſeparately cultivated ; but TI 
cannot ſay I was ever fond of it, though I have ſown a 
creat deal of it for want of ſomething better, It is a 
very coarſe graſs, branches but little, and is, in fact, 
almoſt the worſt that can be ſown ſeparately : if of any 
value at all, it is when ſown with clover, as its dry 
huſky quality is thought in ſome meaſure to correct the 
luperabundant moiſture of the clover, when both are 
made into hay. ; | 

The burnet has of late been much talked of; and from 
ſome ſmall experiments, which I directed a nephew 
of mine to make, I am greatly inclined to think 

tac 
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p that it will anſwer well, provided a proper choice of ſoil 
f be made. 

Burnet ſhould never be ſown on a very ſtiff or wet 
ſoil: it thrives beſt on a gravelly loam that has ſome 
heart in it. On a crumbly whitiſh loam it may be ſown 
to advantage, and it will even grow to a crop on a light 
ſandy ſoil, ſuch as I remember many years ago to have 
ſeen on Hampſtead Heath near London. 

If I might adviſe, the moſt profitable method of cult. 
vating burnet would be to ſow it promiſcuouſly, but not 
too thick, about the latter end of Auguſt, on a ſeed-bed, 
from whence, in the ſpring, it ſhould be tranſplanted into 
the field, being planted in ſingle rows about eighteen 
inches diſtance, and the plants about nine inches diſtance 
in the rows, 

In this manner the field might eaſily, and at a ſmall 
expence, be hoed and kept clear of weeds: when I ſay 
at a ſmall expence, I mean for leſs than a crown an acre, 
which ſum we never grudge for hoeing turneps. 

After the firſt year, the weeds will be pretty well cot 
under; yet I would till adviſe, that it ſhould be annually, 
at leaſt, hoed, as this ſlight tillage will looſen the earth 
about the roots of the plante, change the ſarfaces of the 
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| ſoil, adapt it better to receive the influence of the f 
1. atmoſphere, the ſun, the rain, and the dew; all which 
1. together will give ſuch vigour to the burnet, as to 
| - altoniſh the proprietor, who may not reflect on the 


þ cauſes of it. 
14 In the ſummer of the year 1762, I had a ſmall parcel 
| of burnet-ſecd ſent me by the late very worthy Mr. I yche. 
5 The firſt week in September, I ordered my nephew to 
4 ; ſovr a ſmall plot with it; but before the end of the month 
. l found the plants ſtood much too thick: this determined 
1 mie to tranſplant them in the ſpring. This ſecd was ſown 
on a bed in my kitchen-garden. 
I was for ſome time at a loſs where to find a piece of 


land on which to tranſplant them; but [ at laſt recollected 1 
that the orchard had been under the plough about forty 
| years 
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years before, and that the ſoil had been then greatly broke 
—with coal-aſhes. On examining a corner of this orchard, 
which lay rather high, I found that the ſoil was lighter 
and drier than any in the neighbourhood ; for we all lie 
on a ſtiff clay. 

I, in the next place, ordered the turf to be pared from 
about a quarter of an acre, and carried off, in order to 
its being burnt. I he land was then trench- ploughed, 
and left rough for the winter, When the turf was burnt, 
I é cauſed the aſhes to be carefully gathered; and laid 

under cover till the ſpring. 

About the latter end of April I deſired my nephew to 
have the ridges harrowed down; and after the firſt har- 
rowing, the turf-aſhes, mixed with an equal quantity of 
flaked lime, were ſcattered as regularly as poſſible, on the 
land: by frequent harrowings afterwards it was laid quite 
level, and was then fit for planting, the manure being by 
this time well mixed with the ſurface of the earth, | 

The burnet-plants were then removed about the be- 
ginning of May from the ſeed-bed, and ſet in at the 
diſtances I have already ſpecified. They grew extremely | 
well, and I cut them twice laſt year. I did not weigh 
the hay, which was a great omiſſion ; but, as near as 1 
can judge, the crops were both heavier than would 
have been clover, and my nephew's horſes were particu- 
larly fond of it. 

This ſpring his cows fed on the burnet; and be aſſured 
that they not only eat it very greedily, but it encreaſed 
their milk in quantity, and bettered it in quality, Two 
cows only were turned into it, and we intended to ſee 
how long it would laſt them, but unluckily, when they 
had been there about a week, the reſt of the cows, to 
the number of fourteen, broke down the fence and got 
to it, which prevented our making the calculation we 
wiſhed for. 

About a fortnight ago it was laid up for a crop of hs, 


and you would be ſurpriſed to {ce what 2 progreſs it has 
already made. 
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So much for burnet planted on a ſoil certainly no 


adapted to its nature; yet the ſucceſs has been ſuch as 


might tempt any farmer who knows his intereſt to culti- 
vate it on lighter land. I am, indeed, firmly of opinion, 
that it will prove a very valuable ſpring- -grafs, if we may, 
with any degree of propriety, call it by that name. The 
hay made of it will ſerve as excellent dry fodder for 
horſes; and cows may, to great advantage, be fed 
with it. 

My nephew had ſo ſmall a quantity, that he could not 
try any experiment with it relative to ſheep; yet I have 
not the leaſt doubt but that it will prove very wholeſome 
feed for them. 

I choſe to write this letter to you on the ſubje& of 
burnet, becauſe my nephew intends next autumn to 
plough up this corner of the orchard in order to replant 
it with apple-trees: this would have been done laſt 
year, but for this experiment, which was made out of 
mere curioſity, as we are, in this part of the county, 


very ſenſible that we have no land fit for any extenſive 
growth of burnet; though towards Witham, Coggeſhall, 


Lexden, Colcheſter, and about the Coins, it would be a 
great improvement, 

[ am happy in having lived long enough to ſee the 
farmers become as rational as other men ; they are every 
day getting rid of their old prejudices, and will, I hope, 
ſoon be, in general, all of them capable of planning 
methods of huſbandry founded on ſound reaſon, 

Their knowledge has hitherto been almoſt entirely 
traditional, and even this has been in practice for the moſt 
part miſapplied : was it then to be wondered that ſo few. 
farmers could grow rich, though their rents were low, and 
the times good? The rent is, in fact, the laſt thing to 
be conſidered in a farm; for if it is well ſituated, has: an 
unimpoveriſhed ſoil, of a good ſubſtance, and is well 
ſupplied with wand and water, or, if not with wood, 
with coals at a reaſonable rate, the tenant may ſave 


money, though he pays a high rent; but then it is 


_ abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould manage his land in a 
manner very difterent from that practiſed hitherto by our 
ordinary farmers. 

Any feel may make a farmer, has been a ſay] ing frequently 
repeated in my hearing; but be aſſured it is far from being 
founded on facts. A farmer, to make the beſt of his 
occupation, requires a greater extent of knowledge than 
perhaps any other profeſſion whatever; and I can venture 
to aſſert, that more money is to be got by farming, when 
carried on by an intelligent man, regard being had to the 
capital employed, than in any bufineſs I know of. I 
really believe it poſſible, in certain circumſtances, to make 
as much annually as the whole capital amounts to; and 
can any one tel] me of a trade wherein the capital can 
honeſtly in one year be doubled? 

Surely then, gentlemen, this muſt be a great induce- 
ment for farmers to apply -themſelves diligently to the 
ſtudy of their buſineſs : a perfect knowledge of it is not 
ſuddenly to be acquired, and the truth is, it requires 2 
very good natural capacity, improved by a ſolid, but not 
brilliant education, Perhaps, at ſome future time, if God 
grants me a ſufficiency of health and ſpirits, I may inform 
you what I think ought to be the education of a youth 
intended for a farmer. 

Some of your leſs ſerious readers may poſſibly think the 
latter part of this letter digreſſive; but about this I give 
_ myſelf little concern, as I know it refers to a matter of 
more public importance than may at firſt be imagined : 
however, I ſhall lay no more on this ſubject ill another 
opportunity offers, 

I am, GENTLEMEN, © 
3 Your humble ſervant, 
Hundreds of Eſſex, | A FaRvMER, 
May 16, 1765. 


Vox V. No. 23. | C NU M= 
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NUMBER III. 
The Old Eſſex Farmer's Method of planting Elm-Trees. 


GENTLEMEN, 


NCE more, before I take my leave of mortality, let 
me trouble you on the ſubject of huſbandry. 

I do not juſt now recolle& whether I told you before, 
that the farm I for many years occupied in this country 
is my own: be it as it may; however, that was my 
principal reaſon for improving it ſo much as I did. 

About five and thirty years ago, I took it into my 
head to plant before my houſe an avenue of elm-trees ; 
but as tne foil on which they were to ſtand was ſtrong, 
I found it neceliary to uſe ſome precaution in planting 
them. 

I, in the firſt place, had the land trenched to the depth 
of near two feet, and let it lie rough for a whole 
winter. In the ſpring of the year I got together as large 
a quantity of coal-aſhes as I could collect in the neigh- 
bourhood, which J caſt into the trenches, and had them, 
as much as poſſible, mixed with the foil, as the land was 
levelling. 

At the proper ſeaſon I ſowed this piece of ground, 
being about half an acre, with ſix pecks of black oats, 
of which I had a tolerable good crop, about twenty 
buſhels. 

Immediately after harveſt, I cauſed the ſtubble to be 
ploughed up, with a very thin furrow ; when running a 
light harrow over the land, it gathered the ſtubble into 
heaps, whch were immediately burnt, and the aſhes, mixed 
with ſome of the earth on which the heaps ſtood, were 
ſprœad on the land. . Ta 

When this was done, I cauſed the land to be laid i in 
high -ridges, which I found to be ſtrong work for fix 
horſes in 2 plough, for the furrow was very deep. 


I again 


_ 
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T again laid it up for the winter, and, to my great 
latisfaction, in the ſpring found the ſoil moſt wonderfully 
mellowed. 

After harrowing down the ridges in the ſpring, and 
giving the land two more ploughings, I ventured to ſow 
on this half acre two buſhels of barley, of which grain 
I had at harveſt a crop which yielded me twenty-four 
buſhels; but it was not quite ſo bright and fine as in 
the upland farms; but it was, however, far from being 
bad. 

As the land lay now pretty level, and was, I thought, 
in proper order, I began, about the middle of September, 
to plant my elms in the following manner. 

In the firſt place, I choſe plants of a due growth; that 
is to ſay, not too tall in proportion to their thickneis: 

they might be about the ſize of a man's wriſt, and from 
ſix to eight feet in height. 

As they had been from time to time trimmed in the 
nurſery, I did not think it expedient to have either their 
roots or heads abſtracted, but planted them juſt as they 
were taken up, and that as ſoon as poſſible, 

Each tree was ſet on the ſurface of the land; and a 
little mound, or bank of earth, was then laid about its 
roots; over which was placed a coat of turi, to prevent 
the earth from falling, and leaving the roots bare. 

In this manner I planted fix rows of elms, three on 
each fide the avenue; and when they were all on the 
ground, I cauſed them to be carefully ſtaked, leſt they 
might have been blown down by the rude north-weiterly 

winds, 

On the outſide of the rows, on either hand, I cauſed 
a drain four fect deep to be cut, in the bottom of which 
J laid a parcel of large flint ſtones, which had been from 
time to time picked out of my chalk : over theſe J laid 
ſome blackthorn and crab-tree faggots, then a coat of turf, 
and over all, the earth that came out oi the tiench, 

In the middle of the avenue betwixt the rows I made, in 
the ſame manner, a third drain; and at the end they all 

C2 joined 
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joined in one, leading to a brick arch, which carried off 
the water by a natural fall into a pond. 

By this management the roots of my trees were kept 
from imbibing too great a quantity of moiſture, and they 
have flouriſhed ſo much ever ſince, as to aſtoniſh all who 
have ſeen them. What is very remarkable is, that all the 
trees grew up ſtraight and regular, for not one crooked or 
deformed elm is to be found amongſt them. 

I muſt not in this place omit mentioning one circum- 
ſtance which I reckon very well worth notice; it is this: 

About fifteen years ago, induced by my curioſity, I 
cauſed the ground over one of the drains to be opened, in 
order to examine the ſtate of the materials of which it 
was made. To my great ſurpriſe, as the drain had then 
been made at leaſt twenty years, I found that the faggots 
were not in the leaſt decayed; on the contrary, the 
wood had acquired in the ground ſuch a degree of hard- 
neſs, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to cut it with a ſtrong 
ſharp knife, and even when the knife had made ſome 
impreſſion, we found that the edge of it was gone, and 
full of notches, | 

On removing ſome of theſe faggots, we found that the 
flints Jay ſtill hollow, with large interſtices or ſpaces be- 
tween them to give the water a patluge. 

J was not a little pleaſed with this diſcovery, and have 
ſince recommended this method of draining to many of 
my acquaintance. 

From my own feelings recommend to every young 
man, who has land of his own, to plant at an early age, 
as he will then probably live to fee the fruits of his. 
labours, You cannot, gentlemen, well conceive what 
pleaſure I now take in walking up and down this avenue: 
when I reflect on the growth of theſe trees, many of 
which were planted with my own hands, my beart is 
thankful to the great and good God who has permitted me 
to enjoy innocently, I hope, at leaſt, I wiſh I coulck- add 
worthily, a length of days. Shall I own my partial 
weakneſs !—A few years ago I cauſed ſome wild honey- 

ſuckles 
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ſuckles to be placed about the roots of thoſz trees I had 
with my own hands planted, which, being thus adorned, 
ſeem to raiſe their: proud heads above their fellows, as if 
ſenſible of their diſtinguiſhed honours. 
] am, GENTLEMEN, (as uſual) 
| Yours, 
Hundreds of Eſſex, | A Farmer. 


July 5, 1705+ 
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A Letter to the Dublin Sccicty, from Sir James Caldwell, 
Baranet, Fellatio r the Riyal Oociety; giving an Acccunt of 
the Culture and Quality of ſeverat Kinds of Grafs lately 
diſcovered X. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I think it my duty to communicate to the public 
whatever knowledge I acquire, that may be of 
public benefit, and as there can be no channel of ſuch 
communication fo eligible as that of a number of gentle- 
men aſſociated together for the benefit of their country, 
with a particular view to ſuch communications; I take 
the 


* Fxtratted from the Minutes of the DVBII Socikr v, 
Juue 6, 1765. 
The Reverend Dr. Mann, Vice-Preſident, in the Chair. 
ORDERED, _ | | 
THAT the thanks of this Society be given to Sir James 
Caldwell, Earonet, for his letter to the ſociety on the culture 


and quality of ſe eral kinds ot graſs lately diſcovered; and 
that the Rev, Dr. Mann do acquaint him therewiths 


June 13, 1 6 . 
ORDERED, | / 3 


THAT Sir James Caldwell, Baronet, be requeſted to cauſe 
his letter to the ſociety, on the culture and quality of ſeveral 
kind of graſs lately diſcovered, to be publiſhed ; and that the 
Rey, Dr. Mana do <cquaint him therewith, 


! 
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the liberty to addreſs to you the following facts and 
principles. 

When I was laſt July (1764) in London, I heard of a 
very extraordinary perſon with reſpect to ſpeculative and 
practical agricalture, and immediately determined to viſit 
him, with a view to make Ireland a ſharer in the im- 
provements which England is now reaping from his in- 
telligence and induſtry, 

This perſon's name is Bartholomew Rocque: he is a 
native of France, but has lived forty years in England : 
he is a farmer, and now lives at Walham-Green, a village 
about three miles ſouth-weſt of London, lying between 
Chelſea and Kenſington. Here he has lived about twenty 
years, is become very eminent, and has received premiums 
from the London Society for his diſcovery of various kinds 
of artificial graſs, of -which I ſhall give you the beſt ac- 
count that my memory can furniſh from the many con- 
verſations I have had with him. | 

About four years ago the late Mr. Wych, chairman of 
the committee of agriculture of the London Society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
came to him, and told him he had been thinking, that, as 
there are many animals which ſubſiſt wholly upon the 
fruits of the earth, there muſt certainly be ſome plant or 
herb which is fit food for them, that naturally vegetates in 
winter; otherwiſe we mult ſuppoſe the Creator, infinitely 
wiſe and good, to have made creatures without providing 


for their . ; and that, in fact, if there had been 


no ſuch plants or herbs, many ſpecies of animals would 
have periſhed before we took them out of the hands of 
nature, and provided for them dry meat, at a ſeaſon when 
indigenous plants having been indifcriminately excluded, 
under the name of werds, from cultivated fields, and 
places ſet apart for nat ul graſs, green or freſh meat was 
no longer to be found, 
Rocque allowed the force of this reaſoning, but ſaid 
the knowledge of a graſs, or artificial paſture, chat 
would vegetate in winter, and produce green fodder for 
cattle, was loſt; at leait, that he knew no ſuch plant. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Wych, however, knowing how very great the ad- 
vantage would be of diſcovering a green fodder for winter 
and early i in the ſpring, as it would in ſome meaſure pre- 
clude the inconvenience, trouble, and expence, of making 
hay, and prevent alſo the diſtreſs that happens when this 
reſource fails, which is no uncommon: caſe, wrote to 
Bern, and alſo to ſome conſiderable places in Sweden, 
ſtating the ſame argument, and aſking the ſame queſtion : 
his anſwers co theſe letters were the ſame that had been 
given by Rocque: they allowed that there muſt be ſuch a 


plant, but declared that they did not know it. 


Mr. Wych then applied again to Rocque, and recom- 
mended it to him to ſearch for the plant ſo much deſired, 
and ſo certainly exiſting: Rocque ſet about this fearch 
with great aſſiduity, and finding that a pimpernell called 
burnet was of very ſpeedy growth, and grew near as faſt 
in winter as in ſummer, he took a handful of it and 
carried it into his ſtable, where there were five horſes, 
every one of which eat of it with the greateſt eagerneſs, 


matching it even without firſt ſmelling it. 


Upon the ſucceſs of this experiment, he went imme— 
diately to London, and bought all the burnet-ſeed he 
could get, which was not more than eight pounds, 


having been uſed only in ſallads; and he paid for it after 


the rate of four ſhillings a pound. 

Six of the eight pounds of ſced he ſowed on half an 
acre of ground in March, in the year 1761, with a quarter 
of a neck of ſpring-wheat, both by hand: the ſeed being 
very bad, it came up but thin; - however, he ſowed the 
other two pounds the beginning of June upon about fix 


rod of ground: this he mowed in the beginning of Auguſt; 
.and at Michaelmas he planted off the plants on about 


twenty rod of ground, giving each plant a ſoot every way, 
and taking care not to bury the heart. Theſe plants bore 
two crops of ſeed the year following, the firſt about the 
middle of June, the ſecond about the middle of September 
but the June crop was the beft : the year after, it grew 
very rank, and produced two crops of ſeed, boch very 


good 
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ſap: and I ſaw a very exuberant and vigorous plant grow- 
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good, As it ought not to be cut after September, he let 
it ſtand till the next year, when it ſheltered itſelf, and 
grew very well during all the winter, except when there 
was a hard froſt; and even during the froſt it continued 
green, though it was not perceived to grow. In the 
March following 1t covered the ground very well, and was 
fit to receive cattle. | 

If the winter is not remarkably ſevere, the burnet, 
though cut in September, will be eighteen inches Jong in 
March, and it may be fed from the beginning of February 
till May: if the cattle are taken off in May, there will 
be a good crop of ſeed in the beginning of July. Five 
weeks after the cattle are taken off, it may be mowed, if 
that is preferred to its ſtanding for ſeed. It grows at the 
rate of an inch a day, and is made into hay like other 
craſs. | 

It may be mown three times in one ſummer, and ſhould 
be mown juſt before it begins to flower. Six rod of 
ground has produced eleven hundred and fifty pounds at 
the firſt cutting of the third year after it was ſowed : and 
in autumn, 1763, Rocque fold no leſs than three hundred 
buſhels of the ſced. | | 

Miller, in his celebrated Botanical Dictionary, ſays, 
that burnet is a very hardy perennial plant, and will 
thrive almoſt in any ſoil ; but, according to Rocque, the 


| ſoil in which it flouriſhes moſt is a dry gravel ; but it 


ſhould be well manurec for a good crop +. Lime is very 
good for this purpoſe, as the plant requires warmth and 
falts. IE | 

The longeſt drought never hurts it, for it is always in 


ing 


* Is not this rather too large a calculation? That it is a 
very quick grower in ſummer-time, is certain; but we think 
half an inch a day an allowance large enough, as it will then 
be about eighteen inches high at the end of the fiva weeks 


mentioned above. E. 


| + Mr. Rocque ſeems now to think it will bear good crops 
without manure, and of courſe is of more value to the farmer 


than lucerne, which requires rich land well mended. E. R. 
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ing from between two bricks in a wall in Rocque's 
ground, without any communication with the ſoil; for he 
had cut away all the fibres of the root that had ſtretched 
downward, and penetrated the earth, long before I 
ſaw it *. 

Such were the experiments that were made upon the 
burnet when it was found to be food for horſes; and it 
afterwards appeared that it was equally fit for cows and 
ſheep, and that they were equally fond of it ; but the ſheep 
muſt not be ſuffered to crop it too cloſe. 

It ſhould be ſowed by the broad-caſt; and the ſeaſon 
for ſowing is from February to Auguſt. It may be tranſ- 
planted ; but Rocque ſays, that is not the beſt method; 
though, if there happened to be patches where it has not 
come up well, he adviſes to fill them up with plants taken 
from other places where they may be too thick. 

The firſt year care muſt be taken to keep it clear of 
weeds; the next year it will choak the weeds, and it may 
therefore be ſaid to weed itſelf. 

As to the cultivation of this plant, he gave the follow- 
ing genera] directions, 

Firſt, Trench your ground two ſpades deep, or three 
if it will bear it; but take care not to turn up the dead 
ground. | 

Secondly, Sow it after the rate of twelve pounds to an 
Engliſh acre, and mix no corn with it. 

Thirdly, Before you ſow it, harrow the ground well. 

Fourthly, After it is ſowed, harrow it with a light 
harrow and roll it. 

Fifthly, When the ſeed is ripe, threſh it between wet 
and dry, and leave part of the ſeed in the hay; it will then 
be as good as corn and hay together. 

Rocque ſays, that if no ſeed is left among the hay, 
y<r it will be nouriſhing food; and that he has a horſe, 
which he keeps upon nothing elſe, that is in good 
heart, and looks well. | 
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Mr. Rocque has now two plants in this fituation. E. 
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He aſſured me alſo, that burnet will cure horſes whieh 
have the greaſe, and that he cured one which was 
thought incurable, but that it is only the firſt crop that 
has this effect, —See Fig. 3. Plate I. of this Volume. 

Rocque has alſo cultivated another artificial graſs, called 
t1methy-graſs *x.— See Fig. 1. Plate I. of this Volume. 

This was, in the beginning of the year 1763, brought 
over from Virginia by Mr. Wych; and Rocque ſowed it 
in the months of September, October, and November 
laſt, in land fo boggy and wet, that no horſes could ſtand 
upon it; and therefore he was forced to dig it: it was a 
black boggy ſoil, and had never had any dung upon it; but 


as it was neceſſary totally to kill the weeds and natural 


graſs, he planted beans upon it the May before, The 
timothy that he ſowed in November, as it was a wet 
ſeaſon, was covered with water four months; yet the plant 
kept green during the whole time under the water, which 
Cid it no harm. | 

He ſays the beſt time for ſowing it is in Auguſt, in the 
proportion of ten pounds to an acre +; or, as the feed is 
very fine, eight pounds may be ſufficient. _ 

It muſt be weeded the firſt year as ſoon as it is above 
ground, and again in the ſpring. If the graſs is cut in 
full ſap, it will grow again very ſoon, but not otherwiſe ; 
and its roots are ſo ſtrong, and ſo interwoven with each 
other, that they render the wetteſt, ſofteſt land, on which 
a horſe could not find footing, firm enough to bear the 
heavicſt cart. This immediately ſtruck me, as being 


peculiarly adapted to Ireland, where there is in many 5 


parts wet and boggy land. 
Itrough a wet ſoil ſuits it beſt, yet there is no ſoil in 
which it will not thrive. It is, however, difficult to be 
ot 


* It was called :/crhy, becauſe it was brought ſrom New- 
York to Carolina by one Timothy Hanſon : but if they had a 
mind to perpetuate the memory of this perſon, they ſhould 
{arely rather have called it by his firname than his chriſtian, C. 
See our Second Volume, page 161. E. 


+ Four or five pounds at moſt are ſufficient for an acre of 
land. E. 
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got out of upland paſture, and therefore not fit for ſuch 
ground as may be brought into tillage *. 

If it is ſown in Auguſt, it will be fit to mow the latter 
end of May, or the beginning of June. Horſes are very 
fond of this graſs, and will leave lucerne to eat it. It is 
alſo preferred by black cattle and ſheep; for a ſquare 
piece of land having been divided into four equal parts, 

and one part ſowed with lucerne, another with ſaintfoin, 
a third with clover, and a fourth with timothy, ſome 
| horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, were turned into it, when 
the plants were all in a condition for depaſturage, and the 
timothy was eaten quite bare before one of them touched 
a blade of the clover, lucerne, or ſaintfoin +. 
I faw alſo, at Mr. Rocque's, a graſs called flote-feſcue, 
a graſs of the ſame kind with the timothy, but finer, and 
z2:ckoned the richeſt that grows: this will flouriſh though 
covered with water, and muſt be managed in the ſame 
manner as the timothy, 

The celebrated Linnzus, in his Flor. Suec. (7. e.) 
Flowers of Sweden, ſays, the bran of this graſs will cure 
horſes of the botts, if they are kept ſome hours afterwards 
from drinking. | 

Rocque has alſo growing in his ground another graſs, 
called fold-mead 4, which Mr.Wych brought, in the year 
1763, from America with the timothy : it is a plant 
of great verdure and fine appearance; but as very little of 
the ſeed has grown, there has been no opportunity for ex- 
periment. In ſome future correſpondence with this great 
_ artiſt in agriculture, I may probably learn more of it. 
Some gentlemen in Virginia have lately ſent over to 
the London Society a ſeed of a plant which they call 

orchard-graſs, of which they give the following account. 


D 2 $18 


* See Vol. I. of our Work, page 233. E. 


. For a particular account of this experiment, ſee our Second 
Volume, page 60. E. 


. The fold-mead graſs, and the bird-graſs, of which a par- 
ticular account is inſerted in this month's publication, are tha 
ſame, —Sce Fig. 4. Plate I. of this Volume. E. R 


— — — — — ——— : 
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* It is in great eſtimation fn New England; it delights 
in a moiſt rich ſoil, but will grow in almoſt any; and its 
peculiar excellency is, that it will thrive under the greateſt 
{hade, and under the dripping of trees without growing 
rank and four. When cows are put into it, they may 
rather be ſaid to devour than eat it. Sheep are equally 
fond of it; but when it is young, they bite it too near 
the tender roots.” — See Fig. 5. Plate J. of this Volume. 

As the feed of this graſs has come but very lately over, 
no trial has been made of it as yet; but the gentlemen 
who give this account of it, are of the greateſt credit 
and probity. 

I gained alfo another piece of intelligence from Rocque, 
which is equally intereſting: he ſays that white-bcet is 
a molt excellent paſture for cows ; that it vegetates during 
the whole winter, conſequently is very forward in the 
{pring; and that the moſt profitable way of feeding cows 
is to mow this herb, and give it to them green all the 
ſummer. It grew in his garden, during a very great 
drought, no leſs than four feet high, from the thirtieth of 
May to the third of July, which is no more than one 
month and four days. 

In ſummer it grows more than an inch a day, and is 
beſt fown in March: : a buſhel is enough for an acre, and 
will not coſt more than ten ſhillings. It thrives beſt i in a 
rich, deep, light ſoil: the ſtalks are very thick and ſuc- 
culent, and the cows therefore ſhould eat them green. 

The feed of the great cabbage of Anjou was not long 
270 ſent to Mr. Wych by the Marquis of 'Furbilly ; 
and this alſo was ſown by Rocque in July. It grew all 
the winter faſter than any other cabbage and, when cut, 
produces excellent ſprouts in great plenty. It was laſt 
July, when I ſaw it, hve feet high, and boils very green. 

This rural philoſopher alſo delivered the following ſage 
precepts, which J received for the advantage of all to 
whom your benevolence and Public ſpirit ſhalf- think. 
proper to communicate them. 

To aſcertain at what time graſs grows the faſteſt, cut 
it when it is about eighteen inches wigh and Welz hit; in 


— 


dout 


b ES Aa! 


page 296. of our 
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about fix weeks cut it again and weigh it, and fo from 
time to time at equal intervals; and that interval in which 
it is moſt increaſed in its weight, is certainly the ſeaſon in 
which ite growth is greateſt, 

To know which grows the faſteſt of ſeveral kinds of 
oraſs, the Orills muſt be equal in length and number, and 
the ſoil the fame; To know what foil produces the 
oreateſt vegetation, other things mult be equal, and the 
oi! different. 

Some kinds of graſs that are ſhort will weigh more 


than others that are long, becauſe ſome furniſh more at 


the bottom than others at the top. 

It would turn to very good account if ſome ingenious 
perſon was employed to collect and claſs all the graſles, 
and make experiments upon them. 

With the lucerne mentioned in this paper, I make no 
doubt but many of you, gentlemen, are very well ac- 
quainted ; but, ern Mr. Rocque's culture of it ex- 
ceeds any thing that you have experienced. If the land 
be good, the produce is incredible; it has been mowed 
five times in a ſeaſon. Rocque has ten acres in lucerne; 
and in the ſeaſon of 1762, he ſold the firſt, ſecond, third, 
and fourth mowings at a ſhilling a rod, which came to 
thirty-two ounds an acre... He then mowed it a fifth 
time, and this mowing produced him about three pounds 
an acre; ſo that in that year he made no leſs than thirty- 
five pounds an-acre of all the ground that he covered with 


this graſs “. He does not, however, in general, approve 

mowing it ſo often; for he ſays, that it bleeds too much, 
and that too much air is given to the natural graſs which 

the ground is inclined to bear. | 


In the culture of all artificial araſs, the natural graſs is E 
to be conſidered as a weed, Which, if not at firſt wed out 
of the ground, will ſoon deſtroy and oer: per the 
artificial graſs. 


I have 


9 See Mr. ene 5 account of this extraordinary profit, in 
*1rſt Volume. E. 
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I have added a very particular account of the inſtrue- 
tions given by Rocque for the cultivation of lucerne * 
from his own experience. 

The ſeeds of the other kinds of graſs and plants 
that are mentioned in this paper I have brought over with 
me, and ſhall immediately ſet myſelf to cultivate them 
with all the diligence and {kill in my power; and, if I 
am not precluded by earlier experiments, or better in- 
telligence, I ſhall take the liberty to communicate the 
reſult to the ſociety. 

I have the honour to be, GENTLEMEN, 
With the higheſt reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
James CALDWELL, 


> 


NUMBER V. 


An Account of the Culture of Carrots, and their great Uſe in 


Feeding and Fattening Cattle, as practiſed by Mr. Robert 
Billing, Farmer, at Weaſenham All-Saints, Norfolk, 


GENTLEMEN, 


N your Second Volume, page 370. 1 find it recorded, 
that Mr. Robert Billing had a premium given him, 

by the ſociety for promoting arts, for ſowing thirty acres 
and two roods of carrots for feeding cattle. Now, as Mr. 
Billing has drawn up an account of the methods he uſed 


in the culture of his carrots, which has ſince been pub- 


liſhed by the delire of the ſociety, I think you cannot do 
the world a more acceptable ſervice than to inſert in your 
work, which is the only proper repoſitory of improvements 
in agriculture, an abſtract of the above account. Such an 
abſtract I have therefore ſent you, wherein the, honeſt 

farmer's 


As we have already inſerted Mr. Rocqu:'s method of cul- 


 adivating lucerne, it is quite unneceſſary here to repeat We. R. 
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- Farmer's ſenſe is always retained, though I have taken the 
liberty of pruning off ſome exuberances. 

Mr. Billing obſerves, that the uſe of carrots for the 
winter-feed of cattle has been long known and practiſed 
in the eaſtern parts of Suffolk, where it is common to 
make carrots ſerve the ſame purpoſe turneps have many 
years done in moſt parts of the county of Norfolk; beſides 
that many are ſent from thence to the London markets: 

but carrots never have been ſown in the latter county, for 
the maintenance of cattle, till he tried a ſmall parcel in 
the year 1761, and another in the year 1702. 

He thought it prudent, he ſays, to make thoſe trials 
before he became a candidate for the premium offered by 
the ſociety ; the hopes of deſerving which encouraged him 
to venture a pretty large and unuſual expence, as well as 
the loſs of a great part of his winter-crop, and which has 
thus become the means of making known, in his part of 
the country, a ſpecies of huſbandry with which they had 
before no acquaintance but by hearſay, being above ſifty 
miles from the country where it had before prevailed. 

In the year 1763, he ſowed thirty acres and an half by 
menſuration. 

This quantity of land lying in three parcels, one, of 
thirteen acres, bore wheat in the year 1762 ; one, of half 
an acre only, had borne cloyer; and the laſt, of ſeven- 
teen acres, turneps that year. The piece of thirteen 
acres is a cold loamy foil, ſhaliow, and upon a ſort of 
loamy gravel. The half acre is a ſoil much mixed, upon 
a moiſt clay. The ſeventeen acres may be divided into 
two parts, the one of fourteen acres, and the other of 
three. Both are a light and dry ſoil, newly improved 
with a marle; the former, an exceeding good-tcnupered 
foil, upon a marle; the other, a ſhallow black ſand, 
upon a kind of imperfect grit-ſtone, called in Norfolk 
a carr-ſtone. 85 ; ES 

Previous to giving an account of the ſucceſs of his crop 
of carrots, and of the uſe he made of them in feeding 
cattle, he defcribes the magner in which he cultivated 
theſe ſeyeral pieces of land, founded as well upon the 

4 TR” beſt. 
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| beſt information he was able to procure, as upon the ob 
ſervation afforded him by his own — of the 
former year. 

The wheat and clover ſtubble he folit down with the 
plough early in the preceding November; and is ſatisfied, 
from all the obſervations he has made ſince he firſt begun the 
cultivation, that whether the wheat-{tubblc be, as it is called 
in Norfolk, flat work, or in ridges, or the carrots are to be 
ſown after clover or rye-graſs, the land cannot be ploughed 
too early; ſo that the froſt and ſnow may have their ful! 
effect in mellowing the ground, for the reception of ſo 
ſmall a ſeed ; and this is more neceſlary to be attended to, 
the ſtiffer and tougher the ſoil ſhall chance to be. 

The land that had been turneps he let alone till the end 
of January, or beginning of February, thinking this time 
enough, becauſe the earth was thoroughly cleaned by 
the cultivation and ſummer-hoeing neceflary for the crop 
of turneps. 

Of the thirteen acres of wot ſtubble, ſix were dunged 
for wheat, but not for carrots; four and an half not 
dunged at all; and two and an half for the carrot-crop 
only. The clover-land was dunged for the carrots : and 
of the ſeventeen acres that had been turneps in 1762, 
part had been tathed * for the turneps; and the whole crop 
of turneps was fed off by ſheep and neat cattle. 

Four pounds of ſeed on an acre is ſufficient : but as the 
ſeed is very ſmall, light, and hard to ſeparate. and diſ- 
perſe equally on the ground, he was at firſt a good deal 
puzzled how to overcome this difficulty; and though he was 
adviſed to make uſe of a mixture of ſand, he did not find 
it anſwer, becauſe the weight of the ſand carried it all to 
the bottom of the ſeed-cot : he ſows it therefore now un- 
mixed, as they do turneps, after having forced it through 
a fine half Gee by rubbing. | 

It will be three weeks after ſowing, and ſometimes 
longer, before the carrots appear : this is the prigeipal 
advantage, beſides the difference of expence, that turneps 


have 
„ Tathed, f. e. where livep have been folded. 
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have over them, for the latter are not ſown til] about 
Midſummer, and coming quicker to the hoe, get the 
better of the weeds more eaſily; for weeds do not grow 
near ſo faſt about Midſummer as in the ſpring, 

The carrots lying a longer time before they come up, 
and continuing afterwards a long time very weak, they 
are ſeven or eight weeks before they are fit for the hoe, 
and in the mean time afford the weeds an opportunity to 
get ſtrength, in a ſeaſon too, when unluckily they grow 
the faſteſt: Mr. Billing is therefore of opinion, that, 
though it is neceſſary to ſow carrots before turneps, it 1s 
better to ſow them as late as you can wth ſafety to the 
crop; for, of his, thoſe fown in April on the clover 
ſtubble came much the ſooneſt to the hoc, though later 
ſown. 

The wheat and clover ſtubble were ploughed three 
times; the piece after turneps but twice, the firſt time 
ſhallow, the ſecond as deep as the ſtaple of the ground 
would permit; and on this ploughing the carrots were 
ſown. : 

As it would remove ſome cf the objcctions to a carrot- 
crop, and lighten much the expence of weeding, could 
they be ſown later; and as this might be done, could the 
ſeed be made to come up ſooner, this ſenfible farmer 
imagines the ſeed might be fleeped in ſomewhat: that 
would forward its vegetation, and afterwards fown, when 
dry enough to ſeparate, 

Yet however expenſive the ſtrength of the weeds in a 
carrot crop makes the hoeing of them, the crop i:f. 
is not apt to ſuffer ; for thou: zh the young carrots 
quite covered in a thicket of weeds before hoeing, aud 
ſhould be buried in earth after hoeing, ve: they ſem no 
way hurt if they get clear again, as they will Zenerally 
do if they are not cut off, or buried too deep for want of 
ſkill, in a fortnight after hoeing. 

The Norfolk hoe is ſix [hes wide. If the 
chance to be tolerable clean, they may de hoe 
time for eight ſhillings per acre ; bus if 
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foulneſs of the ground before ſowing, or the length of 
time between the ſowing and hoeing, or all theſe things 
together, have filled the ground full of weeds, the ex- 
pence of the firſt hoeing will amount to ten or twelve 
ſhillings per acre. 

About ten days or a fortnight after hoeing, they ſhould 
be harrowed: this will diſplace the wrteds, and prevent 
their growing again, which many of th-m will probably 
otherwiſe do, eſpecially if it be ſhowery weather: the 
harrowing does not hurt the cariot plant's, but, on the 
contrary, does them much ice, by bringing frelh earth 
to them, as well as killing the weeds, 

About three weeks after the harrowing, in caſe it has 
not perfectly cleaned the ground of weeds, or in caſe new 
weeds come up, Mr Billing hoes the carrots a ſecond 
time, which coſts about four or five ſhillings per acre, as 
the ground is more or leſs foul; and after this, it there 
ſtill remain any weeds, which will be the cafe if much 
rain falls in the time of the ſecond hoeing, a ſecond har- 
rowing 1s beſtowed. | 

Where the weather has been favourable, and thoſe 
employed to hoe have done their duty, the carrots 
once hoed and harrowed have been as clean as thoſe on 
which two hoeings and as many harrowings have been 
beſtowed. | 

Mr. Billing next proceeds to ;nforin us of the ſuc- 
ceſs he had, in the year 1763, on the ſeveral. parcels of 
ground firſt deſcribed, His carrots proved beſt on the 
piece of two acres and a half that had been wheat, 
not dunged for the crop of wheat, but dunged for the 
crop of carrots, and on the half acre clover {tubble 
dunged for the carrots. 

Many carrots out of both pieces meaſured two feet 
Jong each root, and in eircumference at the upper end, 
thoſe on the former from twelve inches to fourteen, and 
on the latter from twelve to ſixteen inches; a difference of 
bulk owing, perhaps, both to the difterence of foil and 
the effect of former Crops, 


3 On 
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On the two acres and half Mr. Billing computes he had 
from twenty-two to twenty-four cart-loads er acre *, 
and about fifty-five or fiſty-ſ1x cart-loads on the whole: 
the half acre on clover-ſtubble produced about twelve 
loads; the fix acres and halt dunged for wheat, but not 
for carrots, produced from eighteen to twenty cart-loads 
per acre, and in the whole about one hundred and twenty- 
four loads; the four acres not dunged for either wheat or 
carrots, produced from twelve to fourteen loads per acre, 
and in the whole make hity-two loads. 

He had but an indifferent crop of turneps the preceding 
year, on the ſeventeen-acre piece, but had from ſixteen 
to eighteen cart-loads per acre of carrots on fourteen acres 
of it, but a very poor crop on the three remaining acres ; 
ſo that he computes he might have on the ſeventeen acres 
after turneps not quite two hundred and ſeventy loads, 
which make, with the former, about five hundred and ten 
loads of carrots, equal in uſe and effect to near one 
thouſand loads of turneps, or three hundred loads of 
hay, as experience has convinced him in the various ways 
he has tried them, 

Mr. Billing thinks it is not improbable: he might be- 
ſides loſe five or ſix loads, which the poor people took, 
inſtead of a ſingle load they might have ſtole, had the 
land been with turneps; but this loſs will evidently be 

much lightened, ſhould the growth of carrots become 
general in the country, 

The beſt method of drawing the carrots is with a four- 
tined fork, with which a man breaks the ground ſix or 
eight inches deep, very carefully, without injuring the 
Carrot ; and is followed by a little boy, who gathers the 
carrots and throws them in heaps. | 

Our farmer began to draw his carrots for uſe about 
three weeks after Michaelmas; but as the cattle he meant 
to feed on them had never yet been uſed to ſo hard a 

E 2 feed, 


We wiſh Mr. Billing had mentioned how much his carts 
hold. Were they tumbrils with which dung is carried on te 
land, or carts, ſuch as thoſe uſed for getting in hay * E. 
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teed, he thought it beſt to give them, at the ſame time, 
both cabbages and carrots, leſt they ſhould ſuffer by a 
diſtaſte at the beginning. 

He had about forty loads of cabbages growing on one 
half acre, cqual in uſe, as appeared on trial, to about 
ſeventeen or eighteen Joads of carrots. He obſerved, that 
cattle of every fort naturally eat the cabbages as readily 
as they would have done turneps; and ſoon after having 
gradually learnt to eat carrots, began to prefer them. 
Both the cabbages and carrots, and afterwards the Jatter 
with turneps, were brought trom the place where they 
grew, to a paſture cloſe ; and without any other prepara— 
tion than ſhaking off the dirt, they were diſperſed on the 
ground for the cattle to feed on promiſcuouſly. 

From the experience Mr. Billing has had in fatting 

cattle on turneps in houſes or ſtalls, he ſays he well knows, 
that by this means the carrots might have been made to 
go a good deal further; but, beſides the great trouble at- 
tending this method, eſpecially if the number of beaſts 
be great, and the hazard of the beaſts foundering in their 
way to London, an accident that often happens to ſtall- 
ſed cattle, and that the benefit of their ſtale is loſt to the 
ground, he is convinced the beef is not ſo good, though, 
peri aps, more ſightly. 

The firſt Rock he began to feed in this manner were 
twelve neat bealts, and forty-nine ſhearing wethers, that 
is, not quite two years old: ten of the former were 
Norfolk-bred ſteers, and began to feed on the firſt carrots 
he drew : at the ſame time he put on a cow and a heifer 
three years old, At Old Martinmas Mr. Billing bought 
ſeventeen Scotch bullocks ; which, with a cow from his 
dairy, made up the number thirty; and ſoon after he en- 
C 'realed this number to thirty- three, by adding three more 

om his dairy. | 

Ae is, however, to be obſerved, that when the cabbages 
were ſpent, he allowed a load of turneps cach day for 
ſome time for this {ſtock of cattle, which, with three loads 
of carrots, was a ſufficient proviſion for them. This 

enabled 
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enabled him to determine that one load of carrots is nearly 
equal to two of turneps; for of the latter it would have 
coſt him little leſs than ſeven loads, computing on the 
experience of many years fatting cattle with turneps ; yet 
he never knew cattle thrive faſter. 

Nine of the ſteers were ſold fat in Smithfield the 
ſeventeenth of February, and weighed about forty Norfolk 
ſtone, that is, ſeventy London ſtone each. Another ſteer 
and cow were killed in the country, the laſt in Weaſenham 
town, which dicd very fat, about the ſame time: the 
Scotch were ſold at St. Ives the beginning of May: the 
ſteers fold in Smithfield for about ſeven pounds fifceen 
ſhillings each. 

Our farmer being told the market was then low there, 
ſold the Scotch, all but one, at St. Ives, where they ren- 
dered him about ſeven guineas each. 

The former coſt about four pounds ten ſhillings each; 

the latter, three pounds fifteen. The other Scotch he 
ſent to London, where, though it weighed but little above 
ſixty ſtone, it ſold for eight pounds, and vas ſaid to be 
ſome of the fatteſt beef killed in London that winter, as 
the ſaleſman, Mr. Brownſworth, informed him: the 
others were not inferior. 

The forty-cight wethers were ſold fat at St. Ives in the 
month of May, ior about fifteen ſhillings each. 

Theſe thirty-three beaſts, and forty-eight ſheep, ren- 
dered Mr. Billing, according to his computation, profit 
about one hundred and twenty pounds; out of which, 
allowing one tenth for the ſhare the cabbages and turneps 
had in fatting them, which is rather too much, eſpecially. 
as the cattle ſoon began to leave the turneps, there remains 
one hundred and eight pounds to be carried to the account 
of the carrots. | 

The large quantity of carrots our induſtrious farmer 
had growing, gave him alſo an opportunity of trying 
their uſe in feeding dairy cows, ſheep, horſes, and hogs. 

In the month of April he found he ſhould have nine 


or ten acres to ſpare, beyond what was neceſſary to com- 
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plete the fatting his bullocks. This happened too at a 
time when his turneps, as well as his neighbours, began 
to decay, and enabled him to ſupply that defect, to which 
the Norfolk farmers are very ſubject in the ſpring of the 
year, and which no method of managing their turneps did 
ever exempt them from, when the weather is wet and 
froſty by turns; and from this decay the carrots ſeem pro- 
tected by their hardneſs. From this time he fed his whole 
dairy of thirty-five cows, and his flock of twenty-one 
ſcore of ſheep, on carrots. 

At the fame time he thought of a method of getting 
the carrots out of the ground with more eaſe and expedi— 
tion than he had before done, which was of great uſe 
when he had other occaſions for his ſervants; beſides that 
it prepared the land better for the enſuing crop, 

They were ploughed up with a narrow-ſhared wheel- 
plouzh : going flow, the ſhare opened the earth, and cut 
very few of the carrots. Thoſe few were ſuch as chanced 
to meet with the point of the ſhare. 

The plat, or earth-board, turned moſt of the carrots 
out of the ground, and, by harrowing afterwards, were 
molt of them quite cleared from the earth: although the 


roots extended a good way into the ground, and below 


the pan, he did not find it neceſſary to plough ſo deep, 
and conſequently the land ſuffered no damage, which 
otherwiſe it might have done, as ſome few of the carrots, 
inſtead of being turned out, were buried: at the ſame 
time it was neceſſary to plough the land, and harrow it a 
tecond time; and though this ſhould be at an interval of 
a month, the buried roots will take no harm. 

Mr. Billing turned his dairy of cows and flock of 
ſheep on this land after the ploughing, without any further 
trouble or preparation, and had all the reaſon in the 


world to be pleaſed with the event: both took readily to 
eating the carrots, though he thinks the cows moſt ſo. 


Theſc laſt, not only all of them gave more milk than 
uſual at this time of the year, but many of them con- 
tinued to give milk, which would, with ſuch turneps as 

he 
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he had then to give them, have been nearly dry : the 
butter made was likewiſe much better than from turneps, 
and both ſheep and lambs did much better than he ever 
remembers them to have done at this ſeaſon of the year : 
beſides this, the land received great and manifeſt improve- 
ment from the ſtale of the cattle, of which he found 
the benefit apparent in the ſucceeding crop. 

It is proper to obſerve, that in this method, ſome few 
of the carrots will continue buried even after a ſecond 
ploughing ; but theſe were turned out upon a third 
ploughing, when barley was ſown, and were clean eat up 
by the flock of ſheep, without the leaſt injury to the new- 
ſown barley. 

In this manner the cows and ſheen were fed for three 
weeks, which Mr. Billing values at above twenty pounds 
and, conſidering how he might have ſuffered had he wanted 
turneps, and not been able to ſupply the want with 
carrots, he thinks he might value this feed at a good deal 
more. 

In November 1763, he began to feed ſixteen horſes, 
which did all his farming work, with carrots: they had 
neither hay nor corn, except the team that carried out 
his corn to Brancaſte:, a fea-port at fifteen miles diſtance : 
to this team he allowed a buſhel of oats a day for the 
whole team; the reſt, beſides carrots, had nothing but 
peas-{traw, and chaff, until the ſowing barley: in April 
he encreaſed their work ſo much, that he thought it 
neceſſary to give them a few oats; but they continued 
chicty to ſubſiſt on carrots, until hey were turned to grafs 
the latter end of May. 

Mr. Billing declares he never knew his horſes in better 
order, or do their work better; and they were fo fond of 
carrots, that he frequently found, that when the team 
ſpoke of before were ſo fatigued that they retuicd to cat” 

their corn, they Would ent it mixed with the carrots 
chopped, | 

It may be proper to obſerve, that for his horſes he 
always chopped oft the heads and tails of the carrots, and 

ſometimes 


i | 
1 
[ 

it 
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ſometimes gave them another cut. "Though he could not 
find it was neeeſfary, he wathed them too for the horſes ; 
none of which trouble he found at all neceſſary, or even 
uſeful, for other beaſts: the gathering and removing the 
carrots, and diſperſing them about the paſture-land where 
he fed the beaſts, the weather clearing the roots, were 
ſufficient. 

Mr. Billing gave the ſixteen horſes two loads of carrots 
every week; and theſe two loads he computes ſaved him 
more than a load of hay: this ſaving was for twenty-eight 
weeks; ſo it ſaved him twenty-eight loads of hay, 
which, at twenty-five ſhillings a load, amount to thirty- 
five pounds. 

To this might be added, the benefit received by ſwine, 
to which he threw all the tops and tails of the carrots 
uſed for the horſes; and they throve exceedingly, and 
were ſo fond of them, that he could never find that any 
dirt that might flick to them prevented their eating them: 
but as the principal part of the food of the ſwine was 


milk at firſt, and afterwards peas, our farmer has not ſet 


any value on this part of his profit ; the value of what he 
has eſtimated it on the other articles amounting to one 


hundred and fixty-three pounds. 


Of the thirty acres and half, four were ſown in the 
preſent year with oats, all the reſt. with barley : the four 
acres was part of the land where he ploughed up the 
carrots; the reſt of this piece was ſown with barley : both 
were a prodigious crop, not leſs than three loads of corn 
in the ſtraw per acre: on the reſt of the land his crop 
was leſs bulky and ſhorter, yet very good, perhaps not leſs 
grain than the other. And here it may not be improper 
to mention, that when in a former year he had ſown the 
two ends of a large cloſe with carrots, without dung, and 
the middle with turneps, for which the land was well 
dunged, yet, when the whole encloſure was the next year 


ſown with barley, that after the carrots was the beſt. 


Another recommendation of carrots is, that our in- 
telligent farmer finds them a more certain crop, both for 
growth 


* 


7 
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growth and duration, than turneps : the latter are ex- 
ceedingly apt to fail, as well as rot, towards the ſpring 
when moſt wanted. Perhaps the former is in ſome mea- 


ſure owing to the lands in Norfolk being, as one may ſay, 


© ſurfeited of turneps, to which they have been ſo long 


accuſtomed. This is the conjecture of ſome of their moſt 


experienced farmers; but if otherwiſe, there are many 
\ reaſons for chuſing both, that, if one fail, we may rely 


for ſo neceſſary a winter proviſion on the other. 

This candid farmer thinks he ought not, however, to 
conceal, that at firſt beginning of a new ſort of huſ- 
bandry, many difficulties ſtand in the way: the expence 
is very heavy, much beyond the expence of turneps, and 
is, perhaps, increaſed by the aukwardneſs of labouring 
men and ſervants, who are both ignorant and perverſe 
about moſt new employments : beſides this, the cleaning 
of carrots from weeds is much more neceſſary than of 
turneps, and yet goes on much flower, ſo as ſometimes 
hardly to be completed: and moreover, if a long-continued 
froſt ſhould happen, it will be very difficult to get carrots 


out of the ground; (it is true, the turneps in this caſe 


are apt to ſpoil) but this inconvenience may, in ſome 


meaſure, be prevented, by drawing the carrots before-hand; 


though this will be difficult to do, to the amount of fifty 
or one hundred load. 


The above is a faithful and exa& account of every 


material circumſtance that has occurred to Mr. Billing 
in relation to the culture and uſe of carrots, for the 
feeding of cattle: he is fully ſenſible that more extraor- 
dinary things may be boaſted of, upon the moſt careful 
attention a diligent and curious man may be able to beſtow 
on two or three acres only; but beſides his having been 


careful to ayoid exaggeration in every 'particular, the 


large quantity of carrots he raifed in the year 1763, gave 


him an opportunity of judging fully, and without danger, 


of any conſiderable fallacy, what may be expected from 


the common uſe of carrots in feeding every fpecits of cattle 


on them, in an extenſive way of farming. 
Vor. V. No. 23. 1 He 
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He had laſt year twenty-four acres and half growing, 
for the uſe he applied the other to; the effect and profit 
of which, together with ſuch further obſervations as may 
be thought neceſſary, follow in the next article. 


(Signed) ROBERT BILLING, Farmer. 
* ee 8 JohN FRANKLIN, Vicar, 
> 


Nov. 21, 1764. 


b * — 
— 


NUMBER VI. 


An Account of the Soil, Culture, Time of taking up, Produce 
and Effects of Twenty-four Acres and an Half of Carrots, 


for which Mr. Billing" s Certificate was granted in the 
Year 1764. 


PRE ſaid twenty-four acres and an half are all in one 
incloſure, and the land all in quality much alike, a 


cloſe cold ſand, upon a ſort of loamy brick earth, a little 
oravelly. t 

In the year 1703, the land bore peas. In the begianing 
of the following winter, Mr. Billing ploughed up the land 
as deep as the foil would permit, in order to receive the 
benefit of the froſts and ſnows in mellowing the land, and 
ploughed it twice more before he ſowed the carrots ; but 
having the beſt crop of his Jateſt-ſown carrots laſt, year, 
which was about the middle of April, he did not ſow theſe 
laſt till the beginning of May ; which, he finds by the 
ſcantineſs of his crop, was too late. 

It was about ſeven weeks from the ſowing to the 
time of hoeing. The Norfolk hoe is ſix inches long; 
and, if not very toul, they are hocd for eight ſhillings 
Per acre, 

The care in hoeing is only to cut the weeds, and leave 
carrots enough growing; for, though the carrots, many of 


them, are buried with mould or weeds, they will get 


through in a few days without hurt. 
1 If 
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| If much rain follow ſoon after hoeing, it will be 
© neceſſary to harrow them, about ten days after hoeing, to 

© diſplace the weeds, and prevent their getting root again, 
About a fortnight after the harrowing, if much rain 
ſhould come, it © will be neceſſary to hoe them a ſecond 


time, which coſts about four ſhillings per acre; and after 


that, if much rain ſhould come ſoon after, they ſhould be 
harrowed again. The harrowing does not pull up one 
carrot in a hundred. 

The fore part of the winter of 1763, he dug them up 
with a four-tined fork,” a man breaking the ground with 
the fork, four or five inches deep, and alittle boy ani 
them up, and throwing them in heaps. 

Towards the ſpring he ploughed them up, having a 
ſhare with a narrow point, which anſwers very well; 
which method he now follows, for he has ploughed up all 
laſt year's growth. 

The plate of the plough does gradually raiſe the mould, 
and draw up the carrots, except a few cut with the point 
of the ſhare 3 then he harrows them out; which plough- 
ing and harrowing are no expence, the land being got in 
order by that means to ſow with corn. 

Some of the carrots will not harrow out the firſt plough- - 
ing ; they will turn out on harrowing after the ſecond 
ploughing. The feeding them on the land where they 
grow improves it greatly. 

Mr. Billing thinks the quantity of the crop, to take 
the whole piece through, is about ten loads per acre, . 
the laſt having proved an unkindly year; beſides that 
they were ſowed too late. 

He gave two loads a week to eighteen horſes, to which 
he allowed no corn or hay, except one team, which carry 
out his crop at fifteen or ſixteen miles diſtance, till about 

April, at which time work comes on generally in a great 
hurry. 

His horſes are in as good condition as in former winters, 
when they have eat forty loads of hay, and two or three 
laſts of oats, more. 


2 | He 
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He kept about forty cows and three hundred ſheep on 
them a fortnight, and expected, when he wrote the ac- 


count, to have enough — to keep them a fortnight 


longer. 
His cows gave plenty of * which made fine plea- 


ſant-taſted butter: and his ſheep and lambs throve ex- 


ceedingly, which, with only turneps, would do very 
poorly, He had fourteen weanling calves kept chiefly 
with carrots, which throve wonderfully ; and about thirty 
hogs were kept principally on them for ſeveral weeks. 

It was the leſs neceſſary for Mr. Billing to be particular 
in this account of the culture and management of carrots 
in general, as he had enlarged much upon the ſubject in 
the other piece. 

For my part, I own to you, gentlemen, I think the 
nation is greatly indebted to Mt. Billing for his ſpirit in 


making his experiments ſo much at large. The farmer 


may now, without heſitation, adopt this culture; and if 
his ſoil is adapted to the growth of carrots, he need not in 
the leaſt doubt but that they will greatly encreaſe his 
annual profit. That they are a wholeſome feed for cattle 
has been long known, but that ſuch advantages reſulted 
from their uſe as Mr. Billing relates, few farmers could 


have imagined. 


The field culture of turneps was, if I miſtake not, firſt 


introduced by the great Mr. Tull; yet many years elapſed 
before the farmers could be brought to open their eyes to 


their own profit. We had not. then, it is true, a ſociety 
for promoting ufeful arts: let me therefore hope, as we 
now enjoy that noble advantage, that the culture of carrots 
will ſoon become general on all light deep ſoils, under 
the influence of a body of patriotic members, whoſe ſole 


view is to do good to their country, 


| I am, GENTLEMEN, | 
London, Your former correſpondent, 
July 13, 1765. EBORACENSIS, 
0 
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NUMBER VII. 


2 E feng of Mr. Rocque's Method of cleaning Lucerne 
with Harrows, demonſtrated, 


> 
GENTLEMEN, | 


S there have been of late many diſputes reſpekting 

the beſt method of cultivating lucerne, it cannot be 
unacceptable if 1 relate to you a fact of which I was the 
other day an eye-witnels, 

Many ſay it is much the beſt way to ſow lucerne in 
rows With intervals, and to keep it clean from weeds, 
either with the hand-hoe alone, or aſſiſted by the horſe- 
hoe. The very ingenious and obſerving Mr. Harte re- 
commends, in his Eſſays on Huſbandry, the culture of 
this plant by tranſplantation, and ſeems to have no opinion 
at all of the broad-caſt method of ſowing, which I am 


next to mention. 


Mr. Rocque of Walham-Green recommends the 8 
of lucerne broad-caſt, and keeping it clean with harrows, 

obſerving, from many years experience, that the harrow- 
tines do not in the leaſt injure the plants. Mr. Rocque | 
does not pretend to have invented this method, as he 
well knows, and acknowledges, it has been long practiſed 

in many parts of France, with the greateſt advantage to 
the farmer. 

I have ſeen lucerne ſown in rows, and cleaned with 
hoes; but the expences, eſpecially within fifty miles of 
London, are fo conſtderable, and the troubleof cultivating 
in this way ſo great, that farmers are almoſt univerſally 

diſcouraged from undertaking this culture. 

It was neceſſary ſome method ſhould be recommended, 

that would not greatly differ from the farmer's ordinary 
practice, as without this there could not be the leaſt 
chance of having much lucerne ſown for ſale. All theſe 
advantages, belides a valt ſuperiority in point of crops, 


are 
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are poſſeſſed by the method practiſed by Rocque. The . 


ſeed is ſown like clover, and it is cleaned as eaſily as a 
fallow is harrowed. 

But, ſay the opponents, is this ſtrictly fact? Does the 
harrow clean the lucerne enough? To this I anſwer, 
It does. | 

The day before yeſterday I went, as I have often done 
before, to ſee the ſtate of Mr. Rocque's improvements ; 
when, after a little converſation, he requeſted me to croſs 
the road to ſee his field of Lucerne, which he had lately 
mowed, 

This field contains two acres, and at the time of mow- 
ing was very foul, being over-run with weeds and vaſt 
quantities of natural graſs. . 
As ſoon as the crop was got off the land, Me. Rocque 
cauſed it to be paſſed over two or three times with a pair of 
heavy harrows, well loaded with timber, ſtones, &c. Theſe 
ſo effectually cleaned it, that when I ſaw it, which was 
about a fortnight after the mowing, there were very few 
weeds to be ſcen on the land amongſt the plants; but on 
one fide there lay ſeveral loads, which the harrow had 

dragged up by the roots. | 

Mr. Rocque aſſured me, and I believe him to be a man 
of veracity, that no other method had been uſed to clean 
this piece; and at the time I mention, the plants looked 
healthy and vigorous, were grown to the height of near 
ten inches in moſt places, and ſtood thick enough on the 
land to yield a large crop of hay or ſeed. On examininy 
the plants more nearly, I could not find they were at all 
injured by the tines of the harrows, and the ſurface of the 
earth was almoſt as much looſened as it would have 
been by a flight ploughing. 

I would recommend it to fuch of your readers as are 
fill incredulous, to go to Mr. Rocque's, where they may 


t any time have ocular demonſtration of the truth of - : 


what J here aſſert. 

Let not then my brother farmers be ſo timid and fearful 
of ſucceſs: for my part, I am determined, as ſoon as poflible, 
| to 
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e * lay down fix acres of my beſt light land in lucerne, 


following Mr. Rocque's practice; and, from what I have 
htely ſeen, I have not the leaſt doubt but that I ſhall meet 
with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, and reap confiderable advan- 
tage from what may by ſome be called my boldneſs. The 
truth is, that lucerne is ſo valuable a fodder, that, was 
the hazard much greater than it really is, ſtill would it be 
well worth while to ſow it; for, ſhould a farmer fully 
| ſucceed only once out of three times ſowing, he would 
have reaſon to be abundantly ſatisfied : and what ſhould 
farther induce him to adopt this culture is, that, ſhould he 
not ſucceed, the expences are fo trifling, that, though 
the whole ſhould be thrown away, be will not have 
any important loſs. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your very humble ſervant, 

July 1, 1765. A MibppLESEXJ FARMER, 


— 8 2 — * 
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NUMBER VII. 


A remarkable Experiment relative to G raſſes, lately made by 
| Mr. Rocque. 


GENTLEMEN, 


OME of your correſpondents have doubted whether 
timothy-graſs will grow on an upland dry ſoil : permit 

me to lay before your readers a few words on this im- 
portant ſubject. ES 


I candidly acknowledge that this graſs will thrive beſt, 


and grow moſt luxuriantly, on a damp ſoil; yet muſt I at 


the ſame time beg leave to aſſert, that it may, to great 
advantage, be ſowrr on a light upland loam, provided it 
has ſome heart in it. 

Mr. Rocque, who is indefatigable in his endeavours to 
aſcertain by experiments the qualities and value of the 


ſeveral kinds of grafles, in arder to convince himſelf 


Whether timothy-graſs wauld grow on a light dry ſail, bas 
lately made an extraordinary experiment. 1 
ee Calling 
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Calling on him laſt week, he ſhewed me what he called 
his park. This is a ſpot, containing about half a rod or 
perch of land, in one of his yards: it is fenced in, with 
pipe-ſtaves I think, to keep the ſoil, if it may be ſo 
called, on which the plants grow, from crumbling and 


falling. This foil is no other than an apparently-barren 


dry ſand, which was by him purpoſely laid over the ſur- 
face of the natural ground in this * to the depth of 
about a foot. 

On this ſand were laſt week growing ſeveral plants of 
burnet, timothy, and bird-graſs: the firſt was even thriving 
and vigorous ; the Jaſt were ſeemingly healthy and ſtrong, 
though, it is true, the timothy was not ſo luxuriant as it 
would have been in a moiſter and richer ſoil. The bird- 
graſs looked very well, and all the three were advaneing 
a- pace towards a ſeeding ſtate. 

This plot, as far as I can underſtand, has never been 
watered, except by the caſual rains, of which it partici- 
pates equally with the other land; yet do theſe three graſſes 
not only grow, but thrive on it. 

May we not, gentlemen, from this experiment -con- 
clude, that timothy-graſs will thrive on a good light loam ? 
and perhaps the hay made from it, when growing on 
ſuch a ſoil, would be preferable to that made from it 
when growing in a low, moiſt, rank earth. The more 


luxuriant any plant is, of which hay is to be made, the 


coarſer muſt the hay needs be: this, I think, mult be 
allowed; and this is the reaſon, I ſay, that a moiſt ſoil, 
which makes timothy-graſs very luxuriant, will yield a 
coarſer hay than a light dry loam. 

I cannot but be. of opinion, that timothy-graſs would 
be a very proper plant to cultivate in our meadows : we 


now ſtrangely neglect this branch of huſbandry, ſuffering 


many forts of graſs to grow promiſcuouſly in our meadows; 
ſo that, when the graſs comes to be mown, we find that 
ſome have ſhed their ſeeds, and are become dry and ſticky; 
others are in full flower, and very many of the later 
graſſes have not puſhed forth their flowering ſtem, but, 
being in a thick tuft near the carth, eaſily eſcape the 

carelcls. 
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careleſs mower's ſcythe. By this means the farmer loſes 
near half his crop of hay; whereas, had he ploughed his 
- meadow, brought the land into good tilth, and ſown it 
with timothy, or ſome ſuch other graſs, the whole ground 
would have been at the ſame time in order for mowing, 
and the burthen of graſs at leaſt doubled. 


Is not this, gentlemen, encouragement ſufficient for the 


* ſeparate culture of good grafles? Let us rouſe ourſelves | 


from this unprofitable lethargy, and apply in earneſt 


to perfect thoſe methods of huſbandry, on which I may 


venture to ſay our all depends. 
We know that when agriculture flouriſhes, we cannot 


fail being a rich, powerful, and happy nation. To follow 


the variouSoccupations of it cloſe will be a continual ſpur 
to our induſtry; it will procure for the poor wherewithal 


to eat, and clothe themſelves; beſides, we ſhall not then 
ſee in all parts ſo many ſturdy beggars and ſtout rogues, who 
now continually loiter, ſeeking whom they may prey upon. 
It is a great happineſs that the more improved the ſtate 


of our agriculture is, the more hands does 1t require; 


ſo that we may ſafely venture to aſſert, that where a 
country is well cultivated, there cannot be many idle 
people *. | 
I need only mention Holland, as a proof of the truth 
of what I ſay. Let us hope that England will be 
ſoon as much a garden as we ſee Flanders and the 
United Provinces, | ; 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your humble ſeryant, 
Chelſea, A GENTLEMAN FARMER, 


July 10, 1765. 


5 The nearer the field-huſbandry approaches to the garden- 
culture, the more perfect it is; and we all very well know, that 


i * employ, in proportion, three times, at leait, more 
a . 3 


inds than farmers can. 
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NUMBER IX. 


On the Burnet, Timothy-Graſs, Bird-Graſs, and Orchard- 
Graſs, with Specimens of each. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Approve much of the public ſpirit of many of your 
correſpondents, and hope great benefit will reſult to 
agriculture from their valuable communications. 

We ſeem now, I think, to be in earneſt in our endea- 

vours to improve the ſtate of our paſtures and grals-lands ; 
which branch of agriculture muſt be, by the impartial, 
allowed to want much amendment. 
Such of your readers as live at a diſtance from the 
metropolis, will undoubtedly be pleaſed to ſee accurate 
repreſentations of the new grafles, which at preſent make fo 
much noiſe in the world; and I have not the leaſt doubt 
that you will contribute all that in you lies, gentlemen, 
to gratify this their laudable deſire. 

This being my opinion, I have taken upon myſelf 
the trouble of procuring the ſpecimens I herewith ſend, 
preſuming that you will get them accurately engraved, 

Fig. 1. (ſee Plate I. of this Volume) is the RA | 
grals in flower in its' natural ſize, being a fine and larg 
ſpecimen “. 

The timothy-graſs has been already treated of by ſeveral 
of your correfpondents ; ; yet I muſt bes leave to add a few 
words to ail they have ſaid. This graſs thrives beſt on a 
moiſt, love, but ſomewhat rich ſoil; yet may it to ad- 
vantage be ſown on any foil where natural craſs would 


Os, 


not eaſily be burnt up in a dry ſummer. It grows to a 


great Weicht, with a broad leaf like wheat: the flalk 


of the ſpecimen I now ſend you was at leaſt five feet 
ix inches in height, and yet was not picked from the 


're{} on account of its height, I gathered it laſt week in 


„r. Rocque's groun id, ar Walham-Grert n; at which time 


he 


Thie era is in North-America alſo called herd- graſs. 


FM 
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he ſhewed me a ſpot where the timothy had been mown 
in full ſap, about three weeks before; and I aſſure you it 
had already aſſumed a verdure that would have ſurpriſed 
| you; for it was grown very thick, with broad and beauti- 
fully-green leaves, at leaſt ten inches long. The greateſt 


part of Mr. Rocque's timothy is tranſplanted ; but this 
was only done for the conveniency of ſaving the feed, as 
it is now diſpoſed in regular rows, reſembling at a diſtance 
a fine crop of wheat. 

When a farmer ſows this graſs, either for mowing or 
feed, he may ſpread it broad-caſt over his land; and four 
pounds of ſecd at moſt, as it is very ſmall, will be enough 
for an acre. He muſt obſerve to keep it very clean by 
weeding and hoeing the firſt year; afterwards it will mat 
i» much at the root, and ſpread ſo faſt, that it will ſoon 
choak the weeds and natural graſs. 

When hay is to be made cf it, the timothy ſhould be 
mown before it ſhoots up into car; for, if it is left till 
then, the hay will be coarſe, and the rovts will not ſo 
readily ſend forth new blades; but if it is cut in due 
ſcaſon, namely, when it is in full leaf, and before it ſends 
out to any length the lowerins item, the farmer will have 
a crop he wilt have great recfon to be pleaſed with; ard 
his held will, in a few days, aſſume a verdure aperto to 
that afforded by any other graſs, eſpecially if the ſoil 
is moiſt, or if, on a dry foil, a ſmall rain ſhould chance 
to fall. | | 

When the farmer intends to ſave the ſced of this graſs, 
I would by all means adviſe him to tranſplant as much of 
it as he thinks proper into a plot, where the ſoil is not too 
dry nor too moiſt, and is in good ear either naturally, 
or by the addition of a reaſonable An ty of manure 


* 
= 


Let him place the plants in rows, about one foot, or 
better, fifteen inches diſtant from each other, and about 
eight inches diſtance in the ws: Let him kecp this plot 
quite clean with the hoe: this will beſides Aﬀord the plant 

a new ſtock of food, of which they require a large pro- 
portion when they are ſuffered to ripen their feed. 


3 Timothy- 
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Timothy-graſs is ſweet feed for any ſort of cattle, and 
the farmer will, in particular, find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to mow it for green fodder for his cows in ſpring : 
it will increaſe their quantity of milk, and belides 1 improve 
the quality of it. 

Pig. 3. in the ſame plate, is Mr. Rocque's burnet, 
with the ſeed ripe, notwithitanding which the ſtalks are 
ſucculent, and the leaves full of verdure, not being in 
the leaſt withered or dried. The leaf of this burnet is 

longiſh, terminating nearly in a point, and deeply jagged 
or indented on the edges, the indentures being in form 
ſomewhat like the teeth of the balance-wheel of a watch. 

I muſt own, however, that I found ſome plants with a 
rounder leaf, and with ſmaller indentures: this I take to 
be a variety of the ſame ſpecies, The ſpecimen I ſend is 
not of the largeſt ſize; for when the plant is ſituated on 
a kindly ſoil, it is much more luxuriant, and of courſe. 
much larger. 

It was the latter end of laſt month I was at Mr. 
Rocque's, where they then ſhewed me a ſecond crop of 
burnet ſeeding, the firſt being, I ſuppoſe, though I forgot 
to aſk, cut for hay. 

Fig. 4. in the above- mentioned plate, is the bird-graſs, 
or, as ſome call it, the fold-mead graſs * 

This graſs is, I am informed, a native of America, and 
loves a light loamy foil. It received, they fay, its name 
of bird-grafs from a ſingular circumſtance: when the 
Americans firſt ſowed this graſs, and it was ſeeding, on 
coming to the field, they found in it many birds they had 
never before ſeen, the names of which they knew not : 
theſe birds left them as ſoon as the graſs had done ſeeding, 
and were feen no more that ſeaſon, but failed not to return 
tae enſuing year at the ſame period: this induced them to 
call it bird-graſs. 

This is a very fine ſweet graſs, and makes moſt ex- 
cellent hay, Mr. Rocque ſhewed me ſome of it dried. 
and it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the fineneſs of its 
* colour and the ſweetneſs of its ſmell: it really exceeded, 
4 in both reſpeQs, any meadow-hay. Jever ſaw. 

A i | The 


„Fol- meadow graſs al ſo. 
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The ſpecimen, of which Fig. 4. is a repreſentation, is 


not of the largeſt ſize; for on good land it will grow to 
the height of at leaſt three feet, It is a ſingular graſs, 
the branches puſhing from the main ſtem in alternate 
' bunches, but, upon the whole, makes a beautiful ap- 


pearance. 


On the 20th day of September laſt, Mr. Rocque ſowed 
ſome bird-graſs, which in the ſpring he tranſplanted, and 


it is now in fine order ſeeding. This graſs has a very re- 


markable property; for, on being tranſplanted, it ſoon 
thickens on the land, ſending forth new ſhoots from every 


joint of the root; and when you take up a plant, you 


may ſeparate it into as many parts as it has ſtems, each of 
which, if it has any root, will grow, and ſoon ſpread in 
a ſurpriſing manner. When I was laſt at Mr. Rocque's, 
I ſaw a plot which was juſt tranſplanted in this way: 
the plants ſeemed to ſtand about ſix inches diſtance in the 
rows, which were about a foot aſunder; and this is the 
method I would preſcribe to the farmer when he means 
to ſave the ſeed of this graſs. The broad-caſt way of 
ſowing is, however, to be recommended when it is in- 
tended either for a crop of hay or for feeding. The 
quantity of ſeed ſhould, I think, be about ſix pounds for 
an acre, os | 

The orchard-graſs, of which I alſo ſend you a ſpecimen, 
Fig. 5. Plate I. has the peculiar property of thriving in 
the ſhade, and even under the drippings of large trees, fo 


that I conceive it received its name from its growing under 


apple-trees in an orchard. 

This graſs loves a moiſt ſoil, ind will grow to a large 
crop. It is exceeding ſweet feed, and cows are particularly 
fond of it. Mr. Rocque told me the other day, that a 


cow by accident got into his orchard-graſs, where ſhe 


rather ſeemed to devour than eat it, for as far as ſhe went 
the eat it cloſe to the ground, leaving not a fingle blade 
behind her, The ſeed of the orchard-graſs is ripe the 


latter end of June; and about five pounds will be ſufficient 


fo ſow an acre, for it is a luxuriaut graſs, branching and“ 
0 ſpreading 
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ſpreading a great deal, and growing to the height of about 
four feet when ſeeding. 

If by any accident the timothy- graſs ſhould not take 0 
a farmer's wet land, I would by all means adviſe him to 
try the orchard-graſs, which will be very proper to ſupply 
its place, though I am apt to think it will not bear fo 
much wet as the timothy-graſs. 

I hope, gentlemen, you and your readers will take in 
good part the contents of this letter, and that it may, in 
ſome ſort at lcaſt, contribute to improve the ſtate of our 
national agriculture, The farmer may, with the aſſiſtance 
of the figures engraved from the ſpecimens I now ſend, 
be enabled to judge whether he is culcivating the true ſorts 
of graſs he would wiſh to ſtock his land with, and will be 
acquainted with the form of the ſeveral kinds of new 
graſſes, even before he has ſeen them growing in a natural 
or cultivated ſtate, 

The fpecimen I ſend you of the timothy-graſs is not 
of the largeſt ſize: Mr. Mills in his Fifth Volume, 
page 358. and in the Appendix to his Third Volume of 
Huſbandry, ſays, that he has in his poſſeſſion an ear of 
Mr. Rocque's timothy-graſs, fix inches long; to which 
I the more readily give credit, as I ſaw ſeveral eats myſelf, 
at leaſt that length, in Mr. Rocque's grounds. 

Jam, GENTLEMEN, | 

London, Your humble ſeryant, 


July 3, 1765. . Civievs. 


UMR. 
On Cone, er Blue- Ball, Il beat. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AVING obſerved in one of your correſpondents 
letters (fee Vol. IV. page go.) a dchre to know 

the cone- wheat, I have herewith pretented you with ſome 
cars thereof, being a ſpecimen (ſee Fig. 8. Plate I. of this 
Volume) 
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Volume) of the growth of 1763, and therefore not fo 
bright in colour as in good harveſts, _ 

I have ſent the ſtraw, or ſtalk, at its length, as 
left after reaping, it being cut about a foot from the 
earth *._ | 

This is what is called cone-wheat ; but its name, as 
known by us in theſe parts and Somerſetihire, is blue- 
ball, from the dark colour on the edge of the huſks of 
chaff, which cover each berry, and the falling off of 
the avens when ripe; ſome of the ears which accom- 
pany this being with awns, and ſome Without, to 
ſhew the difference, though of one fort +. 

'RuRicoLa GLoOCEsTRIS. 
L. 


NUMBER XL 


Reflections on the Tendency and Conſiſtency of ſome late 
Letters to the Editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


OME. late letters to you appear to me inconſiſtent 
with each other; and therefore it ſeems deſirable that 
their reſpective merits ſhould be aſcertained, that the 
public may know how far they deſerve to be regarded in 
practice, BY | 
The firſt letter on which I ſhall make reflections, is 
that from the Old-Faſhioned Farmer on addihg farm to farm, 
Numb. I. Vol. IV. This writer has for his baſis an 
obvious truth, viz. that the adding of farm to farm to a 
conſiderable amount, namely, of many hundred pounds 
per annum, eſpecially if. theſe farms are kept chiefly in 
grazing, 1s detrimental to the nation in general. But this 
general truth is alloyed. 


Some 


* The ftraw, or ſtalks, of the ſpecimens ſent us by this 
correſpondent, were, as well as we can judge, (for they wer? 
much broken in the carriage) near ſour feet in length. E. 

+ We had only room for one ſpecimea. E. 
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Some of you, gentlemen, have juſtly obſerved, (in 
note * page 1. of your fourth Volume) that he is blame- 

able for calling the practice of gentlemen, who let many 
Farms to one perſon, infamous. It is in general hurtful to 
the public, and it is to be hoped that when gentlemen per- 
ceive it is ſo, they will not think any thing can be advar- 
tageous to themſelves in the long run, which is hurtful to 
the public, with whoſe welfare their own is eſſentially con- 
nected. In the mean time ſuch gentlemen have many 
things to ſay for themſelves, and, in ſome particular caſes, 
unanſwerable things; and there is no probability that they 
will bo eaſily converted from the practice. 

Again, gentlemen, you rightlyobſerve, (in note * on p. 2. 
Vol. IV.) that every neceſſary of life is dearer than it was 
twenty years ago; that twenty per cent. is a large ad- 
vance : what then muſt we think of cent. per cent.? Still 
further, ſome of you, gentlemen, moſt juſtly obſerve, 
(in note + page 2.) that the Old-Faſhioned Farmer con- 
tradicts, but without any ſhew of proof, the current 
opinion, which you rightly embrace, that encloſing is of 
public benefit, makes corn cheap, and increaſes the num- 
ber of inhabitants, if the encloſures are kept under tillage. 

And I may juſtly add, that uncultivated ground en- 
cloſed is naturally, and almoſt neceſſarily, kept in tillage 
ſome years; and if it is then laid down to graſs, it is 
generally in order that old molly ground may be ploughed 
out: at leaſt this is the caſe in all our newly-encloſed 
countries; and if it is otherwiſe elſewhere, the bad practice 
is to be aſcribed to the ignorance or eb/iinacy of farmers or 
landlords, and is by no means eſſential to encloſing. They 
muſt be ſtrange wrong-headed farmers, who will not 
keep ground in tillage merely becauſe they have it not in 
common-kelds, where they till it with diſadvantage. 

One of you, gentlemen, (in note * page 5.) alſo ad- 
mirably obſerves, that in order to deduce any argument 
from the encreaſe of the poor-levy at Birmingham againſt 
adding farm to farm, he ſhould have enquired whether 
more poor are maintained with the four thouſand pounds 

than 


3 
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chan were maintained about twenty years ago with nine 
hundred pounds. 
The Old-Faſhioned Farmer ſhould indeed have enquired 
into, and aſcertained, many other things, before he could 
fairly conclude, from the encreaſe of the poor's-levy, the 
hurtfulneſs of- adding farm to farm, 

To juſtify this aſſertion, gentlemen, I will add to the 


number of your ſtrictures on this writer, a few deciſive 
ones. 

I. To prove the adding of farm to farm detrimental to 
the nation in general, he inſtances the advanced price of 
butter within theſe twenty years. 

Lou have rightly obſerved, that all neceſſaries of life 
are much advanced fince that period ; and therefore par- 
ticular cauſes muſt not ſolely account for ſuch advance, but 
general ones. But to proceed: he owns as many cows 
may be kept on the ground which makes one farm, as 
waen it made many; and many reaſons may be added why 
the butter ſhould be better, viz. that great dairies have 
better conveniencies, Sc. and alſo that more butter will 
come to ſale, becauſe fewer families, and conſequentl 
mouths, of the farmer's own people are to be fed with it; 
| yet this gentleman aſſures us that leſs comes to market. 
Let us ſuppoſe the fact true in that part of J/arwickhire 
in which he dwells. He aſſures us alſo, that the farmer's 
chief dependance is on his cheeſe; his zew-milk cheeſe he 
muſt mean, for he adds, that the ſelling butter would hurt 
his cheeſe. Byweghich words he muſt mean, that a man 
cannot make cheeſe of his new milk, or his cream, and 
butter too; ſo that the whole of our Old-Faſhioned 
Farmer's aſſertion amounts to this: „In the part of 
* Warwickſhire where I live, the farmers think it more 
Abe advantageous to make cheeſe than butter; therefore the 
« price of butter is advanced; therefore the adding farm 
to farm is detrimental to the nation.“ 

II. This writer ſays further, that, in conſequence of 

making cheeſe rather than butter, not half the quantity of 


pigs are kept. Now, every body knows that the whey of 
Vor. V. No. 23. H 


news- 
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new milk cheeſe is fo rich, that it cannot fall far fort of 
the nouriſhment which the blue milk and butter-milk of 
an equal quantity of new milk would give: and himſelf 
owns, that the price of bacon is only riſen from three 
ſhillings and three ſhillings and ſix-pence, to five ſhillings 
and five ſhillings and ſix-pence, not nearly double; whereas, 
according to him, it ought, on this cauſe alone, to have 
riſen to ſix and ſeven {hillings; and, on account of the 
other cauſes, wEich advance every other article of lite, to 
much more. | 

III. Our Old Faſhioned Farmer ſaw that the cheapneſs 
of cheeſe, by the increaſe of quantity, would be objected 
as a counter-balance to the encreaſed price of butter, and 
therefore affirms that cheœeſe is roſe from fourteen ſhillings 
and eighteen ſhillings per hundred weight to twenty-hyc 
ſhillings and thirty ſhillings. Now it might ſuffice any 
reaſonable man to be anſwered, that in the ſpace of twenty 
years, at which he ſtates his accounts, all other things arc 
riſen in price very greatly; and therefore he cannot aſcribe 
juſtly the advanced price of cheeſe to the adding farm to 
farm. But he has himſelf aſſigned two very ſufficient par- 
ticular reaſons for the advance of price in this article, {: 
far as it ſeems not accounted for by general cauſes : on: 
is, that the little farms made ſome checſe for ſate, but not 
ſo good by far as the great dairies make, and this bad 
cheeſe kept down the price of the good; but now the 
good is bought up by factors for diſtant markets: and the 
other is, that the farmer returns ſo much per hundred 
weight to the factor, to enable him to ſell at an highe: 
price. So that the whole. damage which ſeems to ariſe 
to the nation from adding farm to farm, in JYarw:c+- 
ſhire, is, that the cheeſe, which ſupplies many difſten: 
markets over the kingdom, is much better made; and 
that ſome frauds are committed betwixt the manufacturer 
and factor of this cheeſe, (as in almoſt all other articles) 
to give a pretence for an higher price than is reaſonable. 

IV. The Old-Faſhioned Farmer has reaſon to complain, 
when a proper quantity of a large farm is not kept in 
; | , tillage, 
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tillage, as grazing encreaſes the want of corn and men; 
and yet, where fewer hands are employed, Teſs corn will 
be conſumed, of courſe leſs will be wanted, and conſe— 
quently the price leſs raiſed. But when he talks of a 
grazing farm of five hundred pounds per annum being 
managed by three ſervants only, he mult ſurely be miſ- 
taken, eſpecially if any conſiderable part of ſuch farm be 
fed with milch-cows. No grazing farm can be ſupported 
without meadow ; and the attendance on meadow-ground 
requires ſeveral hands, though not comparably with 
tillage. 
His calculation, that a farm of five hundred pounds per 
annum would, if in tillage, require more than ſixty ſervants, 
ſeems highly exaggerated : for, as no ſenſible man would 
ep a whole conſiderable farm in grazing without ſome 
corn for his family, the feeding out his cattle, and ſup- 
porting his cows in fpring ; ſo no man of common appre- 
henſion would think of having a farm of five hundred 
pounds per annum in tillage. - If the rent was high, it 
would pay ill; and if low, he would have more than he 
could manage. ; 

V. This Old-Faſhioned Farmer would reduce farms to 
fifty pounds fer amm. He remembers that ſuch were 
called tolerable-ſized ones when he was young: but from 
his knowledge of preſent things, he muſt know that 
the price of land is ſo much raiſed in forty or fifty years, 
that what gave only twenty-five or twenty pounds per 
annum then, will give fifty pounds per annum now, or 
more. And who needs to be told, that agriculture is ſub- 
ject to ſo many diſappointments, that ,men, though in- 
duſtricus and ſober, are continually breaking on ſmall farms, 
eſpecially if they have families to bring up? 

VI. In his attempt to conclude ſomething from the en- 


c:cafe of the poor's levy at Birmingham, we are to take for 
granted, that ,, trades are over handed, as he expreſſes 
) himſelf, But, if this be true, it does not follow from 

hence, that this aver-handing of mechanic trades ariſes from 
diſcouragement of breeding up boys to agriculture : or, if 
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this be the caſe in /Yarwickhhire, it is evidently not ſo in 
the greateſt part of the Aingdm, where the wages given to 
boys and girls in farmers places are ſuch, that mechanics 
can harcly get apprentices, 
Your correſpondent F. gentlemen, has ſent you a long 
letter (Numb. LXXIV. in Vol. III.) to evince, that the 
profit attending pa/zre land is greatly beyond that of tillage. 
He confines himſelf, indeed, to his own neighbourhood of 
Bury; and ſo he ought to do; for the caſe is widely 
different in other parts of the kingdom, as I may hereafter 
ſhew in ſome particulars. 

What is the tendency of ſuch letters as s theſe, but to 
diſcourare agriculture, and encourage grazing ; when ſuch diſ- 
couragement of the one, and encouragement of the other, 
is merifefly in general detrimental to the public weal ? 
Particular lituations may make paſturage more advantegeors 
and prudent than tillage ; and it is not to be expected that 
many people will or can afford to ſacrifice conſiderable 
intereſts of their own to that of the public. 

If Mr. F. is fatished that this is his own caſe, he is 
authoriſed to prefer paſturage to tillage in his own farm, 
and even to adviſe his particular friends, whom he thinks 
in like circumſtances, to a like management. 

But hy ſhould he publiſh theſe ſentiments, which may 
diſcourage agriculture in caſes not like his, and can do 
little or no good, as men, who find that tillage does not 
pay their trouble and expence, will ſoon give it over ? 

The high price of ſervants diſcourages agriculture in 
this country, which is fo proper for it: and the cry of 
every farmer, who knows how expenſive good fillage is, will 
be, „1 don't defire to plough, if I can raiſe my rent 
« any other way.” The payment of corn-tythe in kind, 
which 1s a tenth of the manure, the ſeed, and the labour, 
as well as of the worth of the ground, is a terrible diſ- 
couragement to tillage; and all public means to encourage, 
rather than diſcourage it, ſnould be uſed. | 
Ihe letter from your correſpondent R. VV. (No. XVI. 

of your Fourth Volume) is ſo ſenſible, gentlemen, that 1 
do not wonder ſeyeral of you ſolicit his future corre- 
4 ſpondence 
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Pon dence as a particular favour. It may, however, deſerve 
to be obſerved, that his two capital errors in huſbandry are 


fo eſſentially connected, that, if you remove one, you almoſt 
certainly remove the other. Perſuade the landlords and 


tenants not to let their graſs- grounds lie unploughed till 
they become moſſy and hide-bound, and they will ſoon 
agree to lay dawn their ground which has been too long 
ploughed. 


The farmers cannot manage both in tillage, and they 
-will be defirous of making the utmoſt advantage of both, 
by giving reſt where it is wanted, and taking of crops 


where they are offered without immoderate expence, 


Again: perſuade the /andlords and tenants that old worn— 
out land cannot give crops which will pay rent, and for 
culture, and they will lay them down, and neceſſarily 


tear out their moſly grounds: ſo that, at which end 


ſoever of the evil you begin e2ffefually, you will ſoon root 
out both. 
In order to lay down arable to advantage, it muſt be 


ſown with proper ſeeds; and when this management is 
| ſteadily purſued, it will have good effects on the ſubjects 


of the two former letters which I have examined in this 


| addreſs to you: for, if a man once finds thar by ploughing 
- out forty acres of moſſy and hide-bound ground, and laying 
down an equal number of worn-out ground with proper 
| ſeeds, he can gain, with half the expence, double the creps 
he could in the old wax (which, I believe, is a moderate 


computation) he will be better content with one farm 


thus managed, than with an additional one of the ſame ſize 


in the old way ; eſpecially as he will pay only half the rent, 


aſſeſſments, &c. 


Again: the man who inclines to keep all or the greate/t 
part of his farms in paſture, becauſe of the immoderate 


. Expence of tillage, when he finds, that by this change of 
_ Cropping he manages at half the expence, will chearfully 


carry on tillage, ſo bencficial to the nation | 
There is only one thing in the letter of your worthy 


' correſpondent R. V. which ſeems to want re-conſidera- 
tion, viz, that he does not appropriate particular graſſes 


to 


— 
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to particular foils, He ſeems to think that the timath- graf 


will thrive almoſt any Where; but experience ſe ms to ſay, 
that it will ſuit only low moiſt foils *; and tha; Jt 1005 
treſoil, or lucerne, muſt be the propercit for. high dry 
grounds. 

Your correſpondent G. B. thinks, gentlemen, that ! 


have not confriered the aiforence of a bladder and the 


various coverings of an ox's belly. (See page 91. of your 


Fourth Volume.) I atture him! did, and déſigned not t- 
repreſent theſe teguments as perfectly ſimilar, All I meant 
was to give ſome fanilitude; and fact ſhews that I gave 
one ſu city exact; for every day's experience makes ir 
evident that {notwithſtanding the real difference betwixt 
the thin 5 of a bladder, and the various thick 
ones of the ox's belly) the confined ait, without aid of an; 
tube, vents itſelf through one orifice, made with a pcu— 
knife, ſufficiently. | 

I ſhall, gentlemen, always be ready to oblige any of 
your candid correſpondents, to the utmoſt of my POWer, 
by anſwers to their queries; and particularly Mr, Williams, 
the gentleman who requeſts me to ſend an account of the 
prices of things relative to huſbandry, in the manner oi 
that account given from Her tfordjire. (See No. XXXIII 
of Vol. Iv.) But I mult give reaſons why I ſhould en- 
gage with reluctance in ſuch an account. 1. The prices 
differ ſo much in places of the fame neighhourhood, tha: 
it is impotiible to be exact: one muſt contine one's-felf to 
generals, and theſe really give little ſatisfaction. 2. I can- 
not ſee the great uſe of t! heſe accou: its, unleſs a gentlem: 
intends to rho or farm in the country of kick] he 
inquires, The means of ſinking enormous rates would 
be of real and ſingular uſe to the inhabitants. 

I have not yet ſeen your laſt publication; but I am 
told, that in it you en ine to per/orim my offer, of giving 
you an account of the zew-7rverrte 4 ſeed-furrow plough at 
York +. I have 5 this information, 5 
from the author of that plough, but in a letter Which 


contal 


* See Nambers VIII. and IX. of this Volume. 
+ See the note under page 219. Vol. IV, 
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contains ſuch an expreſſion, as abſolutely precludes my 
examination of that plough, with any deſign to give it to 


the public by the channel of your Aufeum, or any other. 


In this concluſion I dare fay you will agree with me, when 
T affure you, that in this letter he aſſerts, that “I have 
A 1 . 1 ; 94 Md 5 * ; 
A pullickly avotred myſelf his proſeſſed enemy x. Thqugh 
he is pleaſed to add much compliment to me, as a ſcholar, 
a gentleman, and a clergyman, yet, after ſuch a declaration 
of the light in which he 2l) . y views me, J muſt ſhew 
that I had no title to any of thoſe characters, if I could 
think of becoming his inge. If you, gentlemen, could 
ave conſtrued any thing I ſaid, with regard to the wew- 
invented pleugh, as an avnuval of enmity to its author, you 
would not ſurely have requeſted me to examine the per- 
formance: ſo that the aftront ſeems equally to fall on 


you, and 
Your impartial correſpondent, 
Eaſt-Newton, Inho. CoMBER, jun. 


April 20, 1765. 


P. S. Though I have heretofore diſfered in ſome points 


from Ruricola Gliceſdris, yet IJ have ſo much candour as to 


be glad to own, that I think his letter to you, marked 


Numb. XLVI. in your Fourth Volume, is a moſt juſt 
and ſenſible critique on Y.'s eſtimate, in Numb. LXXIV. 
| of 


Mr. R. 's accuſation muſt be grounded on ſome expreſſions 


of mine to you in a former letter, wis. that his plough /erms 25 
* complex as its predeceſſors, and has not cen 7ricd. 1 
tions were grounded on an account of his plou-h in another 
monthy colle&ion, viz. the Gentleman's Magazine, in which 


't heſe aſſer- 


a Writer declares, that Mr. X. in his deſcription, has not given 
a minute account of the parts; and from the drawing there 


exhibited, it /eemed as complex as any predeceſſor, A. Corre- 


{pondent of the compiler of the Magazine aſfured him that it 


had not been tried; and I think Mr. R. himſelf afterwards 
- Owns, that it has not had a fell trial. It was this {coming Hue of 


o9Jcurity which inclined me to think of ſtudying the ſub; ct, and 


Sting you (if I could, and you defired it) a candid and more 
. exec? account of the matter than had yet appeared; and with 
Tour acceptance of my Giicr I ſhould have wo 


mplied, had not 


Mr. K. efie&ually flopped my mouth by calling me his proſeyed 
enemy. Cons. | | 
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of the preceding Volume, Nothing can be more rational 
than his concluſions about the pernicious tendency of im- 
plicit regard to Y.'s eſtimate ; and indeed Ruricola's objec. 
tions to facts in this efimae ſeem utterly unanſyerable, 


Ruricola obſerves, that after long and extenſive experience 
he could never find “that two pounds per cow could be 


c netted per annum, pigs included.” We have ſeveral 
large dairy farms in this part of the world; and, I dare 
ſay, all our farmers will avow that their profits, after the 
beſt management, fall ſhort of this, What then muſt we 
think of T's four pounds per cow, nett profit, eſpecially 
the pigs excluded? How will Y. anſwer the reckoning 
all the hay fold, and the cows kept in winter without 
any? I doubt he muſt reform his eſtimate much more 
than he has done already, 

I ſhall always have a pleaſure in obliging the a of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, and therefore ſhall think it »» 
trouble to endeavour to procure from the clergyman in the 
welt riding of this county an account of his culture of 
the white clover. Though I do not know him perſonally, 
nor even by ame, I ſhall endeavour to gain ſatisfaction on 
this ſubject, by means of my friend and relation, who is 
a man of reputation, and gave me the account. 
To evince ſtill further my candour, gentlemen, I will 
not with-hold my loudeſt praiſe of a letter, though wrote 
Dy one who has not, I think, uſed me handſomely. This 

is J. L. 's letter, page 194. Vol. IV. on the means of re- 


ducing the high price of proviſions. I will venture te ſay, 


that a more uſeful piece has not, in my opinion, appeared 
in the whole courſe of the Muſeum Rufticum. Superficial 


_ obſervers may reſt themſelves in engreſſers; but men of 


penetration will go much further, I cannot agree with 


you in your propoſal to leber the bounty on corn. I en- 


tirely agree with J. L. that the trade is ſufficient to main- 


tain itſelf without any bounty; and that the giving any 


bounty at all, is making us pay a great advance twice, | 
firſt to raiſe the bounty given, and ſecondly by the ad- 
vanced price of corn. In this 1 par for the public good 


againſt 
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8 againſt my own private intereſt; for a large part of this 
eſtate being in corn, the higher the bounty, the higher the 
price of corn, and the higher the rents. 


I cannot avoid adding, that ſuperficial obſervers, who 


fix on engroſſers, ſuppoſe a great crop the laſt year. Thus 
a famous juſtice in the metropolis, in his charge to a jury, 


Whereas the truth is, that laſt year's crops yielded very 
ill, as one of your correſpondents has juſtly remarked, 
and here is no plenty in our country. Jo F. L.'s very 
ſenſible propoſal to ſtrike off the bounty on exportation of 
corn, I would add another, that every method be uſed to 
encourage tillage: then we ſhall have corn enough for 
domeflic uſe and exportation without a bounty. Under 
domeſtic uſe I reckon the feeding of cattle as well as men; 
inſomuch that, though much more ground were in file 
and conſequently lefs i in paſture, yet, if this was properly 


managed, we ſhould have not only corn, but fie meat, 


cheaper. Let the paſtures which now bear little graſs be 
ploughed out; let our meadows be improved, and graſs- 
feeds ſown with our corn, much in the manner preſcribed 
by Mr. Rzcque ; and we ſhall have butchers meat cheaper, 
the wages of our mechanics and labourers in agriculture 
Jacreals: and commerce flouriſh. 

April 225 1765. 


NUMBER XII. 
Of the Nature of the Burnet cultivated by Ar. Rocgque, 


GENTLEMEN, 


AGO, in Numb. LI. page 227. Vol. IV. begins 
with decrying “ mere diſputation on its (burnet' S) 
e botanical name, which, when fixed, will be of ue con- 
*© ſequence to the farmers in this kingdom: what care they 
Whether it is the pimpinella ſanguiſerba of Ray, or the 
* fpinibinellu of Linnæus? Surely there is ſome diſtinction 
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to be preſerved between pieces directed to the more ſcrentific 
of your readers and the plain farmer. 

My letter on the confuſion of the names burnet, ſax:frape, 
and burnet-ſaxifrage, had a tendency, and a direct one too, 
to the uſe of the farmers of this kingdom. TI will, gentle- 
tlemen, fairly fate, and juſlify, To You, the occaſion and 
tendency of the Jetter juſt mentioned. 

The nature of the burnet cultivated by Mr. Recque, and 
recommended by the ſociety of arts, was become a favourite 
and intereſting ſubject of converfation. It is well known 
that Mr. Reocque had given a very imperfect deſcription of 
it, though he had ſaid many excellent things of its culture. 
It was very natural for any lover of agriculture to enquire. 
what preceding writers had ſaid of this plant, its pro- 
perties, &c. that one might judge by united /auffrages of the 
probability of ſucceſs in its culture, and perſons deſirous 
to promote its culture, if uſeful, might not be engaged 
in loſs. 

I had ordered Mr. Mills's Syſtem of Huſbandry to be 
ſent to me by my bookſeller, and read it with attention and 
candour in all its parts, and particularly on burnet, I could 
not; however, with al! my attention, learn what plant he 
meant by Mr. Rocque's burnet; and I really inclined to 
believe that he meant /ax:;frage. The uncertainty ariſing 
from this palpable confiſion was more mortify ing, as Mr. 
Alillt avowed himſelf to give an account of this plant 
ſrom Mr. Rycgue's own inftructions, I ſat down therefore. 
and laid before the public, by means of. your channel, this 
diflreſsfu! confuſion, yet with much civility towards Mr. 
11iils, and a wiſh that he would explain himſelf to the 
public's ſatisfaction. Alen of underſtanding know, that 
„ nomina dant rerum, cognitionem z*”, and that this 
maxim holds true never more than in b:tany, in which 
oftentimes, for want of diſtinguiſhing exactly the different 
names by which different authors call plants, and thei: 
different deſcriptions, no knowledge of their properties 
can be gained; fo that the intereſt of the Engliſb farmet 
was ultimately, nay immediately, concerned in ſettling 2 


| diſtinct 
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diſtinct knowledge of the names by which the celebrated 


burnet might be An and found deſcribed, 
In ſummerl ſaw ſome young burnet in Mr. Lancaſter's gar- 


den, which he aſſured me roſe from ſomeſeed of Mr. Rocgue's, 


and which he aiſo aſſured me was not the w2/d burnet ; 
and towards winter I deſired a particular account of the 
progreſs of this burnet from Mr. Lancaſter, which he 
gave with great candour, and I tranſmitted to you, (fee 


page 357. V ol, III.) as very uſeful for the public, Mac 
the diſpute, ** what plant Mr. Rocque's burnet was,“ 


might be cleared up. Mr. Mills had aſſured us that the 


plant which Mr. Rocque cultivated was the void burnet z 
and it appeared evident, from Mr. Lancaſter's account, 
and the ſpecimens which he ſent, that Mr. Rocgue's burnet 
was not that known by the name of wild burnet in the 
north. 

In order to give due weight to Mr. Lancaſter's account, 
J obſerved in a note, (page 357.) that Mr, Lancaſter was 
of the ſame profeſſion with Mr. Rocque, and an acquaintance 
of his; and that they had lived in each others neigh- 
bourhood many years: but how was this wounding Mr. 
Recgue ® Mago ſays he is told, that Mr. Rocque is a 
% man of exceeding good character and ſubſtance,” p. 231. 
Did 1 tell or inſinuate any thing to the contrary? Surely 
no. I only ſaid, Mr. Rocgue has too much ſenſe to be 
aſhamed of, or deny, that he was gardener at Mien, and 
there acquainted with my correſpondent Mr. Lencaſter, 
who has ſince, as a friend, viſited him at 7/ulham-Green. 
I have an high opinion of Mr. Rzacque's ſkill, and think 
the public much obliged to him, both on account of cul- 
tivating lurnet, and many other uſeful plants; and I only 
with, that'he had originally given an account himſelf of 


- burnet which might have precluded the jad confuſion and con- 


traaittiom which Mr. Mills has introduced into the ſubjeR. 
Another reaſon for my obſerving that Mr. Rocgue nud 
lived in YTor4fhire, and near Mr. Lancaſter, was, that he 
muſt probably know what we call wild burnet; and it 13 
therefore more ſurpriſing that he ſhould give Mr. MI 


1 | accuunt 
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account of 4; burnet's being the wild burnet, while it dif. 
agrees ſo plaiuly from our w:/d burnet in an eſſential 
circumſtance, v2. its being ever- green; a circumſtance 
Which ſhould chiefly recommend 1£ to the farmer. 

Our pardeners in the north know nothing of burnc: 
(as far as I can find) being an ever-green, and a pot-Herb, 
and ſllad. AS 

{279 adviſes me to buy a pound of Mr. Rocgue's burnet 
and make an experiment. I have got ſome of that gen- 
tleman's hurnet, and intend to try it on ſeveral foils. But 
Mage might have known, that laſt ſummer, when I wrote 
the letter about the confuſion of names, none of Mr. Rocque's 
burnt could be got; and I was obliged to judge of it by 
vritings on the ſubject, and by the ſingle ſmall ſpecimen 
Which Mr, Lancaſter's garden afforded. 

17:53 ſeems to entertain ſanguine notions of the 772p9rtarnt 
ſerl fees, the cultivation of burnet, being fully cleared up by 
the experiment to be made at the Grange. I have a high 
reverence for the nobleman under whoſe auſpices the ex- 
Periment is to be made: but I muſt ſtill think that experi- 
ment can only go as far, in the way of inductian, as one 
experiment of many: and, though Mags would repreſent 
me as unfriendly to Mr. Recgue, I muſt declare, that J 
think that the experiments related and vouched by Mr.“ 
Recyue in your laſt publication are ſufficiently deciſive. 

1 have in a letter addreſſed to you, gentlemen, ſome 
time ago, obſerved, that what your correſpondent P. JI. 
jays of burnet, may be true of the vb burnet, and not of 
Mr. Rocque's. This has Hugo alſo obſerved, in page 230. 
and, ſince he ſaw the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing theſe two 
forts of burnet, in order to preſerve Mr. Recgue's from 
grouudlſs imputation and diſcouragement, he ſhould have been 
more candid towards me, who only wiſhed to have the 
ſubject fairly cleared up. 1 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your cd and zwpartial correſpondent, 
Eaſt- Newton, | THo. CompER, jun. 


April 22, 1705. 
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p. S. Mr. Rocque's uſing the expreſſion, this burnet,” 
Sc. (ſee page 186. of your Fourth Volume) ſeems plainly 
| to ſhew, that he underſtands his burnet to be different from 
the wild burnet, which does not grow all the winter. 


NUMBER XIII. 


Same further Obſervations on the Various Species of Burnet, 
and other Graſſes, eſpecially Saintfoin and the Carexes; and 
Cautions about Sewing and Tranſplanting of Lucerne, 


GENTLEMEN, 

OU have done an acceptable ſervice to your readers, 
by giving them copper-plates which exhibit good 
delineations of ſeveral graſſes; and I have too much the 
intereſts of agriculture at heart to wiſh that you ſhould 
have taken any of them from my ſpecimens, when you had 
better. However, the inferiority of my ſpecimens did not 
ſo much proceed from their being gathered northerly, as 
from their being gathered % ſoon or tes late, or in worſe 
ground than ordinary. As a ſufficient proof of this, I 
need only alledge, what is truth, that I have ſince found 
much better ſpecimens of almoſt every ſpecies. The con- 
cluſion you drew was, however, very natural and probabl-. 
One would be tempted to think that the ſubject of burn? 
ſhould be almoſt exhauſted; and yet I am of opinion, 
(with one of your correſpondents) that many of the dif- 
putants about this plant mean very different ſpecies of it; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they do nat agree it 
their accounts of it. "Thoſe who ſpeak againſt burner, 
ſeem to mean the wild burnet, which grows with us very 
commonly, and which certainly always dies before winter ; 
whereas Mr. Rocque's certainly. continues green through 

winter. 
Lou will therefore, gentlemen, do another very agrec- 
able ſervice to the public, 1 dare ſay, if you will give 
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account of Yi burnet's being the wild burnet, while it dif. 
agrees ſo plaiuly from our w:/d burnet in an eſſentia! 
circumſtance, v2. its being ever=green ; à circumſtance 
which ſhould chiefly recommend it to the farmer. 

Qur gardeners in the north know nothing of burner 
(as far as I can find) being an ever-green, and a pot-hers, 
and ſullad. 

Hag adviſes me to buy a pound of Mr. Nocgue's burnct 
and make an experiment. I have got ſome of that gen- 
leman's hurnet, and intend to try it on ſeveral ſoils. But 
£7age might have known, that laſt ſummer, when I wrote 
the letter about the confuſion of names, none of Mr, Rocque”s 
b1uri:t could be got; and I was obliged to judge of it by 
vritings on the ſubject, and by the ſingle ſmall ſpecimen 

which Mr. Lancaſter's garden afforded. 

Mug ſeems to entertain ſanguine notions of the important 
elfe, the cultivation of burnet, being fully cleared up by 
the experiment to be made at the Grange. I have a high 

evere::ice for the nobleman under whoſe auſpices the ex- 
periment is to be made: but I muſt ſtill think that experi- 
ment can only go as far, in the way of induction, as one 
experiment of many: and, though Mage would repreſent 
me as unfriendly to Mr. Rocgue, I muſt declare, that I 
think that the experiments related and wouched by Mr. 
R:cgue in your laſt publication are ſufficiently deci/rve, 

1 have in a letter addreſſed to you, gentlemen, ſome 
time ago, obſerved, that what your correſpondent P. JI. 
ſays of bu ernet, may be true of the w!/d burnet, and not of 
Mr. Ricque's. This has Algo allo obſerved, in page 230 
and, ſince he ſaw the aol of diſtinguiſhing thefe two 
forts of burnet, in order to preſerve Mr. Rocqre's from 
grouudleſs imputation and diſcouragement, he ſhould have been 
more candid towards me, who only withed to have the 
ubject fairly cleared up. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your old and partial correſpondent, 
Eaſt- Newton, T Ho. CoMBER, jun. 
April 22, 1765. 
. 
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p. S. Mr. Rocgue's uſing the expreſſion, “ this hurnet, 
ic. (ſee page 186. of your Fourth Volume) ſeems plainly 
to ſhew, that he underſtands hig burnet to be different from 
the wild burnet, which does not grow all the winter. 
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Same further Obſervations on the various Species of Purnet, 
and other Graſſes, eſpecially Sainifein and the Carexes ; and 
Cautions about Sewing and Tranſplanting of Lucerne, 


GENTLEMEN, 


OU have done an acceptable ſervice to your readers, 

by giving them copper-plates which exhibit good 
delineations of ſeveral graſſes; and I have too much the 
intereſts of agriculture at heart to wiſh that you ſhould 
have taken any of them from my ſpecimens, when you had 
better. However, the inferiority of my ſpecimens did not 
ſo much proceed from their being gathered northerly, as 
from their being gathered 2% eon or tos late, or in worſe 
ground than ordinary. As a ſufficient proof of this, I 
need only alledge, what is-truth, that I have ſince found 
much better ſpecimens of almoſt every ſpecies. The con- 
cluſion you drew was, however, very natural and probabl:. 
One would be tempted to think that the ſubject of burn: 
ſhould be almoſt exhauſted; and yet I am of opinion, 
(with one of your correſpondents) that many of the diſ- 
putants about this plant mean very different ſpecies of it; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they do not agree in 
their accounts of it. Thoſe who ſpeak againit burner. 
ſeem to mean the wild burnet, which grows with us very 
commonly, and which certainly always dies before winter; 
whereas Mr, Rocque's certainly continues green through 
winter. 
Tou will therefore, gentlemen, do another very agree 
able ſervice to the public, 1 dare ſay, if you will give us 
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as good delineations of theſe two ſpecies as you have giveir 
us of other graſſes: and to this end I ſend you ſpecimens : 

that marked Fig. 2. Plate I. is a flip from a root of Mr. 

Lancaſter*s burnet, raiſed from Mr. R:cque's ſeed, and twice 
tranſplanted ; once from Mr. Laucaſter's ſeed- bed: at the 
latter end of laſt year, and again this ſpring from one of 
my gardens to another. That marked Fig. 6. is a ſprig 
of our common wild burnet, which grows with us chiefly 
in low and marſhy grounds, and both on the iges and in 
the furrows ; yet, I think, more on the former. 

The heads of Mr. Rocque's burnet are now in full 
bloom, which is whitiſh, impregnating the ſeed; whereas 
the heads of the common wild burnet do not yet appear at 
all: but good engravings will make the difference in the 
leaves of theſe two ſpecies obvious to any common ſpec- 
tator's eye. Thoſe of Mr. RNocgue's are ſmaller, ſhorter, 
broader, thicker ſet, and finer indented. I may add, (what 
cannot appear without colouring) that the colour of Mr. 
Rocque's leaves is a much more bluiſh green than that of the 
common wild burnet. This I afcribe to the finer ſalts 
which are found in Mr. Rocque's, and preſerve it from the 
rage of winter. 

In my walk a few days ago, gentlemen, upon a down 
in this neighbourhood, I eſpied a ſmall plant, which, on 
examination, appears to me to be a ſpecies of the burnet. 
I ſend a ſpecimen, marked Fig. 7. You may, if you 
will, call it Comber's burnet, The heads are now in full 
bloom, and exactly reſemble Mr. Rzcque's in miniature. 
The leaves on the foot-ſtalks reſemble thoſe of his, both 
in form and manner of ſetting; but they are much ſmaller, 
and the ſhoots much fewer: circumſtances which I 
aſcribe to the extreme barrenneſs of the down, 
only the ſmalleſt and pooreſt graſſes. 

A gentleman, who was with me in my walk, agreed 
with me, that this graſs was certainly a ſpecies of the 
burnet ; and that it is very common on the wolds in the 
caſt ziding, where it is eaten by ſheep, and all other cattle, 
ip greedily, that none of it remains at the latter end ot 


the 


Which brings 
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the year. This I can readily believe, becauſe I remarked, 
that though plenty of it is to be found in that part of the 
down which is unſcparated from a corn-field, and where 
ſheep are ſeldom watched, yet it is rarely to be found 
in the adjoining part of the down, where ſhcep gene- 
rally go. | 

The ſoil on which I found it moſt plentiful, is as poor 
and hungry a gravel as can be met withal, and affords 
hardly any thing but a turf for walks, where the barren- 
neſs is a recommendation. 

If I have /ife, health, and leiſure, I deſign to tranſplant 
| ſome of theſe roots into good garden-carth, and ſee what 
effect culture will have upon them; alſo to gather and ſow 
ſome of the ſeeds “. I am ſure, gentlemen, you will ap- 
prove of this ſpirit of experimenting. 

On one ſtalk of the root whence I ſlipped Fig. 2. I 
counted above a dozen heads advancing in different degrees 
to perfection; ſo that it is no wonder that burnet, well 
cultivated, ſhould produce much ſeed. | 

The mention of my deſign of trying the effects of cul- 
ture on this ſmalleſt ſpecies of burnet, reminds me of 
what I lately found aſſerted in ſome treatiſe of agriculture, 
viz, that ſaintfon is ſo poor a graſs in ſome parts of Itah, 
whence it is tranſplanted into Engliß ſoils, that it is 
wonderful any one ſhould ever think of cultivating it, 1 
was much more ſurpriſed at this aſſertion, becauſe the 
foil and air of Italy are repreſented as much more tavour- 
able to the production of herbs, plants, and trees, than 
thoſe of England. | 


I have fince obſerved, that one of your correſpondents 


mentions his ſucceſs in the culture of ſaintfoin in a W 
near which the wild ſaintfoin grew. This vas the firſt 


hint I received of ſaintfoin's being a native of Haglund; 

and I could have wiſhed, that the writer had added an ac- 

count whether the ww:/d ſaintfern differs trom the cultivated; 
and if ſo, in what reſpects, e 

On 

* We approve much of Mr. Comber's intentions; and fiould 


be glad, at a proper time, to be made acquainted wah the teful: 


of his experiments. E. R. O. A. 
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On the ſame day when I found the ſmalleſt. kind of 
burnet above mentioned, I was informed by an ingenious 
young botaniſt, (the Rev. Mr. Pierſon, late of the ſame 
college with myſelf, Jeſus-College in Cambridge) that he 
has found wild ſaintfoin on Gog- Magog hills near Cambridge; 
and I underſtood that there is no material difference be- 
twixt that and the cultivated; for he ſeemed ſurpriſed, as 
J had been, at the account of /aintf9:n's being a deſpicable 
plant in Tah. 

This laſt-named gentleman obſerved to me, that the 
graſs, which you and I called nameleſs graſs, (ſee Vol. IV. 
page 127.) 1s a ſpecies of the carex: and in this he is 
certainly right. I did not expect to find any thing of this 
kind in ſuch an high and dry ſituation as I picked my 
ſpecimen from. I have, however, found ſeveral ſpecies 
of this graſs ſince, varying according to their . ſeveral 
ſituations of ſoils, The ſtrongeſt and nobleſt are thoſe 
which grow in marſhes overflowed and enriched by 
the mud of a river or rivulet which runs through rich 
grounds. | 

I ſend a ſpecimen, marked Fig. g. which I apprehend 
to be a ſpecies of the bez:7s. 

I have {own lucerne in drills, in order to tranſplant it in 
ſpring; for I find by experience, that there is little or no 
advantage gained by tranſplanting in autumn, as it is very 
difficult to catch the time which is neither tes bet, nor t5 
nuch expoſed ta_froſts. My late domeſtic affliction allowed 
me not either leiſure or thought for ſowing till the nine- 
teenth of May; and my ſeed, which was recommended as 
good, comes up pretty well, though beſt where it was 
lighteſt covered; the little gravelly ſtones, Sc. which 
will be left in ground which ſeems beſt prepared, being 
ſufficient to ſmother ſo delicate a plant as the riſing 
lucerne. 

A worthy neighbour of mine, who ſowed ſooner and 
thinner, has his crop much more flouriſhing and promjmg. 
covered mine with my hand, and yet I ſcem in many 
>#ccs to have covered it too deep. The drought ſince my 
towing has been continual, except ſome ſhowers about the 

I twenty - 
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5 twenty- third and twenty-fourth of May; and as my young 
plants, juſt peeping, ſeemed to want refreſhment, I gave 
it with the watering-pan, keeping the nozzle on. I did 
not form my drills with great regularity, as I did not ap- 
prehend I ſhould have occaſion to water them, which, I 
am now convinced, they want as much after the young 
plants appear, as they do dry weather for three or four 
of the firſt days after the ſeed is ſown, 

I was ſurpriſed to find the fine. young ſhoots of my 
tranſplanted lucerne torn off, and lying in a withering 
condition at the foot of ſeveral of the plants. After an 
attentive examination, I perceived the ſlime of ſomething 
of the ſnail kind on different parts of the plants, and by 
more attentive watching I found that the ſlugs were my 
enemies, They ſeem, however, to attack only the 
youngeſt and tendereſt ſhoots of the weakeſt plants. 

I have cleaned the rows of my tranſplanted lucerne by 
the hand, and hand-hoed the intervals. I find ſeveral of 
my plants, though fine ones, and tranſplanted in a fine 
moiſt ſeaſon, (the twenty- ſixth and twenty-ſeventh of 
April) dead. This deſtruction I aſcribe to a want of 
watering; for I depended on the great moiſture of the 
ground, which ſcemed ſufficient to refreſh almoſt any 
plant: but I have recovered ſome, which ſeemed dead, by 
r00d watering. | 

From this obſervation of my ſown and tranſplanted 
tucerne, I am enabled, gentlemen, to recommend the fol- 
jowing cautions in this yet novel culture, 

Firft, Let the cultivator have his ground prepared, ſo 

as to ſow as foon in May, or even in April, as the froſts 
ſeem gone, and that there is a probability of two or three 
dry days, to prevent the burſting of the ſeed by wet. 

Secondly, Let him make his drills very ſhallow, and 
ſpread the ſeed, where it appears to fall too thick, with his 
hand, and cover it llightly with the ſame, taking away all 
the bits of ſtone, ſticks, &c. which are likely to obſtruct 
the riſe of this very delicate plant. Or, 

Thirdly, (which method I much prefer in theory, and 
mall hereafter practiſe) Let the cultivator, when be has 
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made his plot of ground as ſmooth as poſſible, make no 
drill at all, but only ſtretch a line, and holding the veſſel 
in which the ſeed is (with a ſmall pierced nozzle) cloſe to 
the line, ſow it very thin, and fift fine earth on the whole 
plot when it is ſown, ſo as to cover the ſeed, but not 
deep; about a quarter of an inch I apprehend ſufficient. 

Fourthly, when the plants firſt appear, let them have, 
if they want it, water, and more fine earth fifted on 
to them. | 

Fifthly, I caution againſt weeding the rows very early ; 
becauſe the looſening the earth about the roots of this 
plant (very delicate and tender in its firſt ſtages) will 
infallibly deſtroy it. 

Sixthly, When the rows are firſt weeded, great caution _ 
muſt be uſed, not to diſturb the roots of the tender 
lucerne, 

Seventhly, I adviſe a clicks with ſoot or lime to be made 
about every plant of tranſplanted lucerne, (as about tranſ- 
planted colliflowers, &c.) to prevent the acceſs of ſlugs, c.“ 

Eighthly, Let water be put into every hole at tranſ- 
planting. 

Laſtly, When the hand-hoe is uſed betwixt the in- 
tervals, the rake ſhould follow it, to drag out the weeds, 
and ſmooth the ſurface ; but this rake ould be narrower 
than the intervals, for fear that it ſhould injure the plants 
in its motion to and fro. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Eaſt-Newton, Your conſtant friend and ſervant, _ 
June 8, 1705. T'Ho. COMBER, 


P. S. I endeavour to ſend this letter (eſpecially as it 
comains ſpecimens of graſſes) by a private hand, to ſave 
you poſtage; a circumſtance I am always attentive to, as 
you will acknowledge, when you fee how many of my 
letters are come to you uncharged t. 


.. This, we apprehend, can only be practiſed where hs quan- 
tity is very (mall. E. 


+ We are much obliged to Mr, Comber for this attention, but 


we never think much of paying the poſtage of our correſpon- 
dents letters, E. 
NUM- 
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NUMBER XIV. 


On the Means of propagating the ſeparate Culture of cur 
Native Graſſes, 


GENTLEMEN, 


NE of your correſpondents, whoſigns himſelf Clericus, 
(ſee Vol. IV. page 423.) after giving a botanical 
account of thoſe graſſes for which the ſociety have offered 
premiums, ſays, © Could not the ſociety have found 
« other graſſes worthy of being cultivated, at leaſt as 
« good as thoſe for which they have advertiſed ?”” He 
thinks there are ſome others which equally deſerve at- 
tention, but does not deſcribe them, which I am ſorry 
for, as this is the ſeaſon wherein moſt graſſes are in ſeed; 
and gentlemen, who are deſirous of collecting all the beſt 
ſorts, might thereby have been enabled to gather ſome of 
theſe he has a good opinion of, in order for ſowing them 
ſeparately next month, or in the ſpring of the year. 
As I. attended the committee to whom the ſociety re- 
' ferred the conſideration of grafles, I can venture to aſſure 
Clericus, that great pains were taken to find out all the 
different kinds and ſpecies which deſerved cultivation ; 
and ſo earneſt are they in this purſuit, that I dare ſay 
they will conſider themſelves greatly obliged to him, or 
any other gentleman, who will point out to them any 
valuable graſs, which has hitherto eſcaped their notice ; 
and 1 hope the perſon who does them that favour, will, 
at the ſame time that he favours them with the deſcription, 
ſend ſome ſpecimens of the plant to their ſecretary or 
regiſter, to prevent all miſtakes, 
Clericus's plan of publiſhing microſcopic views of 
the diſterent parts of the grafles in flower and in ſeed, 
may be a very good one; but I fear the difficulties he 


himſelf foreſees will ever prevent its being carried into 
execution. | 
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Would it not be better and eaſier for the ſociety ty 
make large collections of the plants themſelves, in their 
flowering and ſeeding ſtates, and diſtribute them over the 
Eingdom by means of their members? 

The flowers of the plant, it is true, could not eafily be 
preſerved, but enough of reſemblance would remain ta 
prevent error; for the appearances of the graſſes they wiſh 
to propagate are ſo different, even in a dried ſtate, that 
nobody can eaſily miſtake them, 

I mult differ with Clericus about the value of the 
premium the ſociety ofters for gathering graſs-ſeeds, 
The quantity of clean feed which they require is very 
ſmall. They never intended to employ gentlemen in a 
buſineſs ſo little ſuited to their character; but hey 

thought five pounds a very high reward for a week's labour 
of a poor man; and they hoped that ſome ſuch benevolent 
ſpirit as Clericus would take the trouble of initructing 
an honeſt, deſerving, but indigent pariſhioner, in the 
way of diſtinguiſhing thoſe graſſes for which rewards 
are offered “. 

Jam, GENTLEMEN, 
'Your molt obedient ſervant, 

Clapham, | PHILO-GRAMEN, 

July 2, 1765. 5 
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NUMBER XV. 


On the Method of curing luxuriant Apple-Trees ; with ſom: 
Remarks on the Culture of Bere. 


GENTLEMEN, 


MONGST ſome of our fruit-trees, there was ont 
that never even produced ſo much as a bloſſom. 
The ſoil of the garden is rich, tending to clayz and 
very maiſt, owing to its low ſituation. The tree is under 
a high ſouthern hedge, Theſe circumſtances, as [ 


imagined, 


We hal be glad to. hear often from this gentleman, E. 
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imagined, cauſed this in particular to ſhoot ſo luxuriantly, 
that it never threw out any of thoſe prolific Pers on 
which the apples grow. 

I concluded, that to remedy the defect would be to put 
a ſtop to the too abundant flow of juices : accordingly, 


three Auguſts ago, I cut off the tops of moſt of the 


ſhoots, ſlitted the bark perpendicularly in different places, 
and with a ſaw cut .the trunk about one third through, 


ſo as not to injure the heart. 


Laſt year this tree produced feyeral apples; but this year 
the appearance is paſt expectation; it was full of flowers, 
and not any wiſe injured by the north-weſt and eaſterly 
winds, which hurt the reſt of our fruit. 

The part that was ſawed is grown up, and not to be 
diſcerned, excepting by the newneſs of its bark. 

From the ſlitting I find a ſtill further benefit. When 
there is a ſuperabundancy of moiſture, the trees are liable 


to be covered with moſs: every one knows the bad effects 


of it on every kind; but this in part cures it, eſpecially 
if the moſs at the 2 time be ſcraped off, or rubbed 
with a coarſe wet cloth. 

Moſt of the apple- trees in the garden have been ſo 
managed; and, not to ſpeak unreaſonably, I find great 
advantages to flow from it. It both encourages the 
growth, and helps to deſtroy the moſs; for its fibrous 
roots ſtriking into the mouths of the trabeæ, or air- 
veſſels, muſt impede the circulation, as much as an 
impure, or too little reſpiration, muſt cauſe diſorders 
in the human body. 

The pruning of the tops diverts the channel of circu- 
lation, and makes thoſe fruit- bearing ſhoots to grow. 

Cutting the body a-croſs, moderates. the great riſe of 
nouriſhment or ſap ; for I imagine, that in the junction 
again, ſeveral of the veſſels muſt be rendered uſeleſs by 
not joining together, and that the veſſels are ſmaller 
in their diameter ; but, as I am not as yet furniſhed with 
glaſſes, have not been able to ſatisfy myſelf in that 
point. 


Throu gh 
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Through all this country they grow a“ great deal of 
bere, but little of the two-rowed barley: it is moſtly 
ſhipped off for malting, and is (as they term it) reckoned 
to give kindly, . 

This bere labours under a diſadvantage, in not being 
thoroughly cleared of its auns or beard, This is imputed 
to careleſineſs in cleanſing it, or preſerving it from 
moiſture in the ſtacks. But I find, that all the labour 
they can poſſibly give, will not anſwer; nor is it ſo much 
owing to the manner of keeping, as far as my obſer- 
vations inform me, as to its not being thoroughly ripe. 

Ll adviſed it to be ſooner ſown, and was informed that it 
anſwered better than formerly. This method I could 
wiſh was adopted by thoſe gentlemen who grow that 
grain. 

An accident has made me think there might be im- 
provements made in its cultivation, 

Amongſt ſome wheat that was ſown laſt year, a ſmall 
quantity of bere happened to be mixed, all of which 
bere is now in the ear, and in the moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition I ever beheld : even this long and eaſterly wind has 
not in the leaſt affected it, and we may expect it to be 
ripe very ſoon. I could earneſtly deſire ſome of your 
readers to try this experiment, and ſhall endeavour to 
have it done myſelf “. There are many of your readers 
would be glad that this grain had a better character, as to 
its cleanlineſs; and I am perſuaded it would come into 
great eſteem every where; ſtill remaining a well-wiſher 
to the undertaking, and, 
| GrnTLEMEN, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Wigton, in Galloway, „„ J. M. C. 
June 7, 1765. | 5 


1 would have given you a ſtate of agriculture in 
the Ine of Man, according to your requeſt t, before 
this 


OP I Ireland great quantities of bere are annually ſown in 
autumn. and it yields large returns. E. 


See Vol. II. of our work, Page 142. 
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chis time; but really, by being ſilent, I tell the whole, 
though I imagine, ſince the late act diſcouraging ſmuggling 
there, there will be more induſtry, leſs perverſe ignorance, 


and better farmers *. | 


i NUMBER XVI. 
On the fatal Effects of Ground-Tvy, when eaten by Horſes. 


GENTLEMEN, 
S it is the caſe frequently for many horſes to die 
without any apparent cauſe being aſſigned, I intend 
in this paper to give ſome account of the fatal effects of 
horſes feeding on the herb g:/{-go-by-the- ground, allhosf, 
ground-ivy, or hay-maids, alias hedera terreſtris. 
In the ſtubble fields in the latter part of ſummer this 
plant is moſt plentiful, and alſo moſt pernicious; becauſe 
at this ſeaſon it is at its full growth, and in its greateſt 
perfection; and at this time horſes are moſt frequently 
put where it grows, (which is in the greateſt plenty 
amongſt peas, beans, and barley-ſtubble) in order to eat 
off the graſs and weeds before ſuch land be again ploughed 
for a crop of wheat. a p 
In my own family, and amongſt my acquaintance, ! 
can remember ſeven or eight that have died by eating this 
plant within about ten years; from which I was induced 
to apply myſelf to find ſome remedy, but can hitherto 
diſcover none; though, the better to attain ſuch know 
ledge, I have carefully. examined the contents of the , 
thorax and abdomen ofthis creature after dying by eat- 


2 


As this gentleman ſeems to be an inhabitant of Scotland, 
we ſhould eſteem it as a particular favour if he would, at his 
leiſure, give us ſome information feſpecting the ſtate of agri- 
culture, and the methods of practice, in that part of the united 
kingdom: we are the more urgent in this matter, as we know 
that great improvements have been of late years made there botk 
in agriculture and manufactures. E. N. 
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ing of this herb, the appearance of ſome parts of which 
I purpoſe to deſcribe, as it was preternatural, in hope 
that ſome perſon, more obſervant of the diſeaſes of thi; 
uſeful animal, may be induced to point out a probable o- 
more certain remedy, 

I have carefully peruſed many antient and modern 
authors, who have wrote of the diſeaſes of horſes and 
beaſts; but can find nothing on this head. 

A ſtrong cart-mare, riſing ſeven years old, in good 
plight, was put to feed in a peas-ſtubble field, ſoon after 
the peas were cartied, and amongſt which a great deal of 
this plant grew, where, after about a fortnight, ſhe was 
obſerved to be unwell, by her ſtanding near the hedge 
in a fleepy poſture, and fetching her breath with much 
difficulty, frequently 1 as though ſhe wanted to 
dung, 

There was no ſign of any cold taken, nor a cough to 
be perceived, from which it was concluded a ſtoppage wa: 
the caſe. 

A farrier was ſent for; whs; cave her ſomething to relieve 
the apprehended complaint; but after the Jenks; given, the 
ſymptoms became more violent, and the heaving, as 
though ſhe wanted to dung, was almoſt conſtant : the 
muſcle which contracts the fundament loſt its uſe, an 
that part became quite open, inſomuch that one might ec 
diſtinctly a conſiderable way into the gut. An acute pain 
did not ſeem to trouble the creature; but ſhort breath 
and conſtant heavy ing were the ſymptoms which appeared ; 


and in this condition, after about twelve hours from har 


being diſcovered, ſhe died. 
J had her ——— and on examining the (thorax) cheſt, 1 
found the heart larger than is common for horſes of equal 


ſize; the lights very full of blood, and greatly ſwelled, ſo . 


much, as to fill the cavity, and they were of a livid colour, 
as though near putrefaction, yet not rotten. In the (al- 
domen, or) lower belly the liver was nearly of the uſual ſize. 
or rather leſs, but of a livid colour, inclinable to green. 
The gall-bladder was nearly empty : the {tomach a little 

(inflated) 
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; | (i: nflated) filled with wind; but in it was very little more 
than the drench which had been given, except ſome ſmall] 
matter of food, part of which had ſomewhat the appear- 
ance of the plant which is apprehended to have cauſed her 
death ; but the ſmell of the drench had the aſcendancy. 

The ſmall guts were empty in general, but in the flexures 
(folds) of the colon ſome viſible parts of the ground-ivy 
were met with, and its ſmell perceptible ; from which a 
concluſion was made, that it was the cauſe of her death, 
ſince no marks of violence any where could be diſcovered. 

Since this time I have been ſomewhat particular in en- 
quiring into the ſtate of other horſes apprehended to die 
from the like cauſe, and have underſtood that their inſides 
were much as this deſcribed, 

If this plant, as has been for a long time, and is ſtill 
ſuppoſed, be the cauſe of the death of hories Which feed 
on it, (and, I am very apprehenſive, on good grounds too) 
and be unknown as to its effect on this animal; I think it 
may not be amils to propoſe the following queries for the 
conſideration of the ingenious and obſervant in the nature 
and quality of our Britiſh fimples ; as, 

I. What ſhould be the cauſe of this herb being fatal to 
horſes only ; ſince it is ſo frequently recommended, by the 
learned in the healing art, to people of conſumptive habits, 
as well as drank in the ſpring of the year, in many forms, 
as 2 purifier of the blood ? 

II. What vegetable, or other medicine, may be its 
antidote, with reſpect to its ill effects on horſes? And, 

HI. What ſhould be the cauſe of the ſhortneſs. of 
breath, and conſtant motion to dung, for ſome hours 
before the horſe dies? — 

If the foregoing be thought worth a place in your pub- 
lication, let it appear, and it will oblige 
6, — 13, RURICOLA GLOCESTRIS, 
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NUMBER XVII. 
On the Culture and amazing Produce of - the African Millet, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Cannot help mentioning to you, for the ſake of your 
practical readers, the African millet, ſorghum, milium 
»/7r1 1, the culture of which is ſtrongly recommended by 
M. Tſchitteli, who has written a paper on the ſubject, 


- publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Berne Society. There 


is ſomething ſo very extraordinary in this paper, that I am 
ſure you will think a ſhort abſtract of it worthy to be 


inſerted in your work. 


Monſ. Tſchiffeli obſerves, that this millet is a plant 
which merits the huſbandman's utmoſt attention, and that 
for the following reaſons: — 1. It thrives in all forts of 
ſoils. —2. It neither requires much dung, nor a great deal 


of tillage. — 3. It is not ſubject to the depredations of birds, 


which are very fond of panic and common millet.—g. It 
yields very large returns. —5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
the land in proportion to the largeneſs of the crops. 

He farther ſays, that the ſeed of this ſort of millet comes 
originally from Africa, where it ſupplies the inhabitants 
with food; but that they are miſtaken who thence conclude 
it will thrive only in hot countries : for providence has 


endowed it with ſuch excellent qualities; that it may, 


with ſucceſs, be cultivated in countries much colder than 
Switzerland, 


The firſt feed of it M. Tſchiffeli received was from Mr. 


Engel, magiſtrate of Eſchalens, who procured it from 


Pomerania, it being ſent to him by the celebrated Doctor 
Schreber, in the ſpring of the year 1760. XI. Tſchiffeli 
had from him about a ſpoonful. | 

In the month of May of the Game year, he ſowed it on 


a gravelly ſoil, hard and tony, very much expoſed to the 


north wind, and which the year before had borne ſome 


very indifferent bere. In the month of February preceding, 
ſome human ordure had been laid on this land; and in 
Man 
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May the clods were all broken before the ſeed was ſpread : 
having ſo ſmall a quantity of ſeed, he took care to ſpread it 
very thin; and to this does he aſcribe the ſtalks running to 
the height of eight feet or more. The ears were above ten 
inches long; and if a ſhower of hail had not fallen on it, 
the ſpoonful would probably have produced him at leaſt a 
peck. This accident occaſioned the loſs of half his ſeed : 
he had, however, enough left to divide with his friends! in 
Switzerland, as well as elſewhere. 

In the month of May, 1761, he ſowed about a quart of 
ſeed, or near a pound, on ſome land, from which he had 
firſt pared off the turf, and afterwards burnt it. The 
ſpace on which the ſeed was ſown might be about twenty 
paces long, and ten broad, 

Some time before-harveſt, M. Tſchiffeli N he ſhould 
have allotted three times as much ground for that quantity 
of ſecd. The ſtalks, which were very cloſe, were inter- 
woven one with the other, like the hairs of a bruſh, They 
were ſcarcely five fect in height, and the cars alſo were 
much ſhorter than the preceding ycar ; this, however, did 
not prevent his reaping about ſeven pecks, or above hfty 
for one. In the year 1762, he ſowed about four pounds 
of ſeed, or about half a peck, on ſome pretty good land, 
being in quantity about thirty ſquare rods or perches. The 
year before, the ſame land bore potatoes; and as he had 
laid on no freſh manure for the millet, and had neglected 
to plough 1t before the winter, (for it was only turned over 
with a ſpade before ſowing) he imagined he had not fown 
the-ſced tob thick: but in this he was greatly miſtaken ; 
the millet came up almoſt as thick as the year before, and 

ads he had not the courage to thin if, which would have becn 

light, the ſtalks and ears were thorter than the firſt year. 

Notwithſtanding this, he was enabled to rcap tw 'enty 

5 buſhels, being ſix ena and forty pounds; of courſe „ a 

5 return of an hundred and ſixty for one. 

1 There can then be no reaſon to doubt, but that land of 

a moderate quality, ſown thin, and properly pre ared, will 

goduce, one year with another, one hundred bufhcls of 

millet per acre; tor our huſbandman got as much in pro- 
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portion, though his land was but ſlightly tilled, and he ma- 
nifeſtly ſowed his ſeed too thick, This is certainly a moſt 
wonderful increaſe, in what light ſoever we behold it. 


What grain is there which in the open field will yield a 


return of one hundred and fifty for one, and which, at the 
ſame time, will fell ſo well, for in price it is on a footing 
with wheat? It is true, it yields a heavy, crumbly, and in- 
diſſerent bread ; but if it is made into pottage, it is excellent, 
very nouriſhing, and of exquiſite flavour. Not only M. 


Tſchiffeli's ſervants and workmen were very fond of millet 


thus prepared; but he himſelf prefers it to the beſt rice, 
which will not grow in Switzerland, and comes at a much 
higher price. 

The millers in Switzerland, whoſe reputation is not of 
the beſt, return a good third of a buſhel of millet-meal for 
every buſhel ſent to them, after deducting toll, bran, waſte, 
Sc. Now this ingenious writer knows by experience, that 
ſuch a quantity, when made into pottage with milk, will 
ſerve at leaſt fifty men for a meal. Surely they cannot be 
fed at a cheaper rate. In times of ſcarcity millet muſt be of 
great uſe, as with potatoes the poor might live comfortably, 

An acre of land requires, at moſt, but ten pounds of ſeed ; 
and M. Tſchiffeli ſays he can, from his own experience, 
venture to aſſert, that millet does not impoveriſh land in 


proportion to its produce. The land he fowed in 1760 


and 1761, yielded, the following year, fine plants of Dutch 
clover, and rye-graſs in as .great plenty, with reſpect to 
the crops, as the neighbouring land. 

This intelligent huſbandman, to whom Europe is fo 
much indebted for his patriotic endeavours to improve the 
ſtate of huſbandry in Switzerland, and of courſe in gther 
places where the memoirs of the Berne 26 Ws are read, with a 
ſpirit becoming b. ict, offers to ſupply Tuch of his country- 
men with this ſeed as cannot afford to buy it; and I have 
not the leaſt doubt but that he would with pleaſure ſend 


over a parcel of it to our London ſociety, if the committee 


of agriculture ſhould think it an object worthy of 
attention JI his committee I have frequently attended; 
and I have ſo good an opinion of this African millet, that 
2 2 9 5 I baye 
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T have ſome thoughts of recommending it to their notice, 
when the meetings of the ſociety ſhall commence after 
their preſent receſs. A tranſlation of the above piece was 
ſome time ſince publiſhed in the Foreign Eſſays on Agri- 
culture and Arts : this I mention that it may not be faid 
my abſtract was ſtolen : I ſhall always with pleaſure ac- 
knowledge the perſon to whom I am indebted for even a 
ſingle idea. I ſhould be glad to be informed whether com- 
mon millet is cultivated in any part of England; and if it 
is, in what county, and what are the methods of culture to 


be purſued, as I could like to ſow ſome next year. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Middleſex, Your very humble ſervant, 


July 5, 1705. S. BuR ro. 


— — 


NUMBER XVIII. 
Some Remarks, by the Editors, 


E have lately received from one of our correſpond- 
ents a private letter, which he ſigns with his real 
name: it contains a kind of criticiſm upon our work. 
This writer ſays we ſhould never admit any thing of 
theory into our collection; and that many of the pieces 
contained in it are trite, and on well-known ſubjects. He 
complains alſo of extracts from antiquated and foreign 
authors, in their day,” adds he, „and to them, very 

c uſeful, but of little benefit to us.” He ſays, that ſome of 
our very knowing correſpondents, who contributed to divers 
of the firſt Numbers, have of late declined their contribu- 
tions; and that the number of our purchaſers will decreaſe, 
if ſtricter regard be not had to the original plan. 

It may be proper in this place to obſerve, that we have, 
within a few months paſt, received one or two other letters 
on nearly the ſame ſubject, complaining that our work was 
more calculated tor the reading of the common tarmer than 
the gentieman of education and intelligence; and that even 
the 
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the experienced farmer found many things in our Numbers 
which he was before very well acquainted with. 

We are ſorry to ſay, that the firſt-mentioned writer ſeems 

much diſpoſed to find fault with one of our correſpondents, 
whom he calls a large contributer, and to whom he will 
allow no knowledge reſulting from experience. 
We cannot be miſtaken in the perſon he aims at; and it 
would be injuſtice if we did not, in this place, obſerve, 
that many of the communications of the gentleman alluded 
to are truely valuable; and. we may venture to ſay, that 
all of them merited inſertion in our work. 

Our readers well know we do not give too great an en- 
couragement to theory ; yet without theory there can be 


no improvement in any ſcience or art; for what is the idea 


of an improvement, before it is reduced to practice, but 
theory? and this is the kind of theory we would wiſh to 
encourage. Many men may ſuggeſt improvements, who 


have neither leiſure nor opportunity to make experiments. 


If it had not been for Mr. Wyche's theory. of burnet, the 
practical culture of it would never have been undertaken 


by Mr. Rocque. 


That the ſubjects of ſome letters may be trite, and on 


matters well known to the more intelligent part of our 
practical readers, we acknowledge; but it does not follow, 


| becauſe theſe things are known toſome, that they are known 


to all. We muſt once more repeat, that the principal inten- 
tion of our work is to convey uſeful knowledge to the com- 
mon farmer; and, to be of ſervice to him, we muſt endea- 
vour as much as we can to promote the circulation of uſe- 
ful praCtices from one part of the kingdom to the other, If 
the Corniſh land-holder has any piece of knowledge that 
conduces to the encreaſe of his annual profit, it is our 
deſire that this ſhould be communicated to the Yorkſhire 
and north-country farmer, Sc. who, under the ſame or 
like circumſtances, will be in a manner fure to reap the 

like benefit from the practice, 
Though our principal care is to inſtruct the common 
farmer, yet do we by no means forget the country gentle- 
man; 
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man; of which the impartial reader may be fully ſatisfied 
by turning over the Four Volumes we have already pub- 
liſhed, wherein he will not fail finding many pieces curious 
enough to engage the attention of the moſt learned. We 
may add, that we never yet heard of any purchaſer who 
grudged the price he paid for any ſingle Number; for the 
queſtion being put to many, they all candidly acknow- 


ledged, that they always found in every Number ſomething 


which they would not, for the ſake of ſeveral times the 
price, have failed reading. 

We know full well the value of the pieces ſent us by the 
gentleman who wrote us the firſt- mentioned letter; yet 
have we by ſeveral correſpondents been told, that he knows 
nothing of farming ; that he writes from theory alone; and 
that his letters had better be omitted : yet we, who are 
better informed, take no heed of ſuch counſel. We men- 
tion this to ſhew that it is an eaſy matter for people to 
err in their judgment, particularly if they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be influenced by partiality. 

We have very few extracts from either antiquated or 


foreign authors; and ſuch as are to be found in our work are 


univerſally acknowledged to be highly uſeful, 

We do not know that we have loſt any of our beſt cor- 
reſpondents, unleſs they are ſaid to be loſt, who have ſince 
ceaſed to live. Mr. Wyche was, with pride we ſay it, a 
great friend to our undertaking; he is dead, and the lovers 


of agriculture will long lament his loſs. We need only 


refer to our Third and Fourth Volumes to convince this, or 
any other gentleman, that the correſpondents who now 


favour us from time to time with their communications, are 


able, intelligent, experienced, and knowing. 
If we miſtake not, we have always had regard to the 
plan we originally laid down; and to this do we attribute 


the hitherto continually encreaſing ſale of our work: to 


this are we to aſcribe the purchaſers of it becoming every 
day more numerous, and that a Third Edition is now print- 
ing: this is alſo the reaſon why it is at this time actually 


_ Circulated over France, F landers, the United Provinces, 


Germany, 
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Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Sileſia, Poland, North- 
America, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and ſome are even 
ſent to Ruſſia, where great encouragement is given to 


agriculture. 4 


A ſtill farther proof of our collection containing pieces 
truly curious and uſeful, is its continually ſupplying almoſt 


all the news-papers and magazines with matter for the 


entertainment of their readers. The articles contained jn 
our work are publiſhed and re-publiſhed in various forms 
and ſhapes; and our correſpondents are frequently made 
to addreſs themſelves immediately to the printers of news- 
papers, or the compilers of magazines; for they would 
fain perſuade their cuttomers that the picces were originally 
written for their uſe; to effect which purpoſæ they have 
ſometimes even altered their dates, 

When agriculture is ſo far improved, as that farmer; 


are in general acquainted with the good methods of hul- 


bandry practiſed in all parts of e, it will then 
become neceſſary for us to confine our work to improve- 
nients only; but as that period ſeems to be far diſtant, 
it is yet incumbent on us to propagate, as much as poſſible, 
any uſeful piece of knowledge that is communicated to 
us, though ſome of our more knowing readers may poſſibly 
have been long acquainted with it. The ſame may be 
ſaid of foreign practices, where there is any probability of 
their being uſeful in any of his majeſty's dominions. 

Our deſire is to pleaſe; but we are not ſo inexperienced 
in the concerns of life, as not to know that it is im- 
<< poſſible to pleaſe every body.” The public encourages 
our work by becoming ready purchaſers; and we have 
the pleaſure to know that ſuch of our brother members. of 
the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, &c. as read 
our collection, approve of our endeavours. With this 
_ encouragement, and this approbation, we are abundantly 
| fatisfied, ough ſome few may chuſe to cavil. 


| Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. 
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NUMBER XIX. 


A Letter from the Old Eſſex Farmer, in which Fe giuts 
his Opinion relative to the Education of a Youth intended 
fer a Farmer. 


_ _ QegnTLEMEN; 
TD E not ſurpriſed that the old man ſhould fill have 


life, health, and ſpirits, once more to addreſs you : he 
earneſtly wiſhes to be of ſervice to poſterity, and knows 


of no method ſo proper as that of communicating to the 


public his ſentiments on the ſubje& of agriculture 
through the channel of your very valuable collection. 

Many of your readers will probably ſay I am too fond 
of theory: that I am fond of it is certain; but it is of 
that kind of theory which immediately leads to an im- 
proved practice; that theory without which ho improve- 


* 


ment can be made (I know, gentlemen, you ate of my 


mind in this matter); finally, that theory which con- 


Kitutes the life, the ſpirit, the very ſoul, of agriculqure. 
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It is not the want of having a knowledge of practice 
that makes me fond of theory: I have been, as I before 
told you, many years a practical huſbandman; I have 
derived from this practice almoſt all the happineſs I have 

— enjoyed, and to it do I owe the improvement of my 

fortune: who then will preſume to call me, by way of 
reproach, a man of they? 

In one of my late letters I think I mentioned an ex- 

{ preſſion J have frequently heard uſed, namely, that any 

| 5 forl may make a farmer, Had the celebrated Dr. Browne 

8 been living, he would doubtleſs. have recorded this as a 

j vulgar error; and a very great error indęed it is, as I ſhall 

ij endeavour to make appear before I conclude this letter. 

I alfo promiſed, if God ſpared me health and fpirits, 
that I would give you my ſentiments with reſpect to what 
education a youth ſhould have who is intended for a 
farmer; this taſk I ſhall now endeavour to perform. 

I do not, gentlemen, arrogate to myſelf any particular 
merit; yet have I, perhaps, entered more into the ſpirit 
of farming than moſt of my neighbours within.forty miles 
round me; and if I have met with any ſucceſs, which [ 
undoubtedly have, I owe it, under God, to the excellent 
education beſtowed on me by my father. This being the 
caſe, I think it cannot be thought digreſſing from the 
ſubject, if 1 acquaint you with the manner in Which I 
was brought up, particularly as I mean, with great 

candour, to point out wherein my education was de- 
Acient. | ; | 

Before I proceed, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
I am far from recommending my education as a pattern | 
for farmers to follow with reſpect to their ſons, becauſe I |} 
am conſcious it would be by much too expenſive: no; 1 
mean to lay down for their uſe a plan which will anſwer F 
all uſeful purpoſes, and coſt but little. 

I was, gentlemen, at a very early age taught to read; 
and was made to know the value of numbers long before 
moſt children have any idea of them, inſomuch that at the 


age of ten years I knew more of figures than many men 
e | do 
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do who carry on an extenſive trade: this was partly owing 
to the aſſiduity of my maſter, but more to a natural in- 
clination and deſire I had to excel my ſchoolfellows in this 
matter and writing ; for at this time I had a deteſtation to 
Latin, though I ſpoke and underſtood French as well as 


I did Engliſh. 


My maſter, who was a man of prudence, indulged me ſo 
far as to permit me to follow my own inclinations, the con- 


ſequence of which was, that at the age of eleven, having out- 
rivalled what competitors I had of my own ſtanding, in 
figures, writing, and French, I became deſirous of learning 


Latin, to which, and ſoon afterwards to Greek, I diligently 


applied, inſomuch that by the time I was ſixteen, I could 
read and write them both fluently, and had a taſte for the 
beauties of Virgil, Horace, Homer, or Heſiod. This 
attention, however, did not prevent me from perfecting 
myſelf in hiſtorical geography, from acquiring a tolerable 
knowledge of the Italian, and from ſtudying for ſome 
time the High-Dutch or German language; but this 
laſt not being to my taſte, [ . but a ſhort time 


to it, 
At ſixteen my father ſent for me home, and took me 


under his own tuition, but not without having a. 


young gentleman in the houſe, who was to aſſiſt him in 
this duty, 

My father's firſt buſineſs was, to make me paſs through 
a ſtrict examination in my various branches of ſtudy, 
that he might be a perfect judge of what progreſs I 
had made: he was ſatisfied, and I was perfectly happy 
on the occaſion. 

My good friend and father then gave me a true idea 
of morality, taught me every part of my duty to God 


and my neighbour ; and, by ſeducing me to an admiration. 


of the variegated works of the creation, he made me 
capable of adoring, with an heart replete with gratitude, 
the Great Maker of them; and to contemplate with plea- 
fure his power, his love of order, his bounty, his mercy, 


and all his divine attributes, 
M 2 My 
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My ſtudies now became amuſements; I reliſhed the 
truths that were daily diſcloſed to me, and almoſt every 
thing I ſaw conveyed to me a leſſon of inſtruction. 

My leiſure hours were employed in ſkimming the ſur- 
face of ſome branches of the mathematics; I read a little, 
and but a little, in geometry and trigonometry; navigation 
J thought was not likely to be of any uſe to me; and little 
did I then imagine that aſtronomy could contribute either 
to my pleaſure or profit. 

As my father held in his own hands a large tract of 
land, I had frequent opportunities of obſerving the various 
operations of huſbandry ; and whenever my father hap- 
pened to be with me, he failed not to inſtruct me in the 
ratianalia of every practice. My ſon, ſays this worthy 
old man to me one day, be not ſurpriſed if on your en- 
trance into life you find moſt farmers ignorant, obſtinate, 
and, to the laſt degree, perverſe, Once in three years 


they fallow, but wherefore they know not: their conceit 


is, that the land muſt be by two crops exhauſted of its 


nouriſhing particles, and that it requires reſt; whereas the 


truth is, that land, of what flature ſoever it may be, if 


It is properly managed, never requires any reſt at all: the 


Great Giver of all things has enabled it to bear continual 


| Erops without being exhauſted ; nay, ſo little will it bear 


idleneſs, that, if we fail to crop it, the field will ſtill 


bring forth an amazing quantity of thoſe plants to which 


we give the name of weeds ; end the only uſe of a fal- 
low is, to deſtroy thoſe weeds or plants, of ſpontaneous 


growth, which may infeſt our land ; yet, when they are 


in any conſiderable number, it is always a ſign of bad 
huſbandry.” 

This diſcourſe was continued to a much greater length; 
but I give you the above, only to ſhew you the manner in 

which he conveyed to me inſtruction, 

When I was twenty years of age, my father, who in- 
tended that farming ſhould be the buſineſs and amuſement 
of my life, thought proper that I ſhould, in company 


with my tutor, viſit the ſeveral counties of England, in 


| | order 
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order to obſerve the various methods of huſbandry practiſed 
1 different places, and to perfect myſelf in the geography 
and natural hiſtory of my native country. It coſt me 
three ſummers to make this tour; for I travelled at my 
leiſure, and ſpent the winter with my father at home. As 
1 had by this time acquired ſome judgment in matters of 
huſbandry, my father deſired that I would make notes of 
ſuch things as I ſaw in my journey, that were worthy of 


obſervation ; and that I would twice a week write to him 


on the ſubject, adding in my letter ſuch remarks as I might 
think neceſſary either to elucidate the matter, or to convey 
my ſenſe of the utility or propriety of a practice. 

This method gave me a habit of thinking with regu- 
larity, and of penning my thoughts in ſuch a manner as 
to be eaſily underſtood. On theſe letters my father ſet ſo 
much value, that he carefully preſerved them during his 
life, and at his death requeſted J would not deftroy 
them. I have fince ſeveral times read them over with 
ſome degree of ſatisfaction, and flatter myſelf they con- 
tain ſome things which might be of uſe were they pub- 


| liſhed ; but in their preſent form they are too diffuſe; and 


God alone knows whether I ſhall ever have either health 
or leiſure to digeſt them properly. s 
To proceed with my narrative: when I had finiſhed ay 
tour, my father thought proper I ſhould read a little of 
the law, enough at leaſt to enable me to preſerve my pro- 
perty from invaſion : with this view he took chambers for 
me in Clement's-Inn, then a place of note, though now 
ſunk into obſcurity z where I reſided two years, attended 
the courts of law and equity, and made, I hope, no un- 


profitable uſe of my time; for the little knowledge 


I then acquired was often of great ſervice to me in my 


| future life. 


Though five and twenty years of age, my father ſtill 
thought there was ſomething more required, which was 
to know wherein foreigners excelled us in their practical 
huſbandry ; for at that time we certainly were excelled, 


not only by the Dutch and * lemiſh farmers, but alſo by 
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thoſe of Normandy and Switzerland : theſe countries if 
was therefore determined I ſhould viſit, and I accordingly 
ſpent an entire year in making obſervations on their various 
methods of practice, and the inſtruments they uſed to 
aſſiſt them in their labour. 

On my return to England, my father generouſly made 
over to me a part of his freehold eſtate for my ſupport, 
and gave me beſides wherewithal to ſtock a large farm 
which he took for me. Then it was I firſt began ſenſibly 
to perceive the advantages reſulting from a good education : 
every thing ſeemed to profper in my hands; and my farm 
was ſoon ſo much improved, that the former tenant, who 
broke on it on account, as he ſaid, of the heavineſs of 
the rent, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment when he ſaw the 
crops it bore, thinking it impoſſible that any man could 
pay ſo much rent, and yet be able to live. 

It will now be neceſſary to make ſome remarks on the 
deficiencies of my education. 

In the firſt place, gentlemen, I found myſelf greatly at 
a loſs on account of my not having been taught drawing; 
for in my travels, as well abroad as in England, I fre- 
quently met with inſtruments of huſbandry which were 
unknown to me, and which, by an accurate drawing, 1 
could at any time have had made; but, as I could not draw, 
I was always, on theſe occaſions, obliged to ſtay on the 
ſpot till I could get a model executed, | 

I found myſelf alſo greatly at a loſs for want of a com- 
petent knowledge in geometry and mechanics; ſo that, 
when I met with a plough which might differ in ſome re- 
ſpects from any I before knew, I was frequently puzzled 
which to prefer, for want of underſtanding perfectly wel! 
the principles on which each was conſtructed. 

Some of your readers may, perhaps, ſcarcely give 
credit to it, hut certain it is, that a ploughwright, to be 


maſter of his buſineſs, ſhould be a good mechanic; and 


no man can be certain of giving the ſhare a true direction 

unleſs he underitands ſomething of geometry. 
On many occations in the earlier part of my life I 
found it necellary for a farmer to underſtand menſuration 
© and 
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and ſurveying, as well as planning of land. It is become 
a very common practice for farmers to lett their wheat and 
ſoft corn to harveſt and in at ſo much per acre: now there 
are often diſputes, about the quantity of land in a field, 
with the undertakers, which are ſoon determined if the 
farmer underſtands meaſuring of land. He ſhould alſo 
know how to meaſure timber, which he would frequently 
find of great uſe to him. For my part, I own I thought 
it worth while to learn theſe articles, together with draw- 
ing, after I was thirty years of age, 

I do not, as I obſerved before, pretend, gentlemen, to ſay 
that every farmer's ſon ſhould be educated in the manner 
] was, becauſe I am ſenſible it would be by far too ex- 
penſive; yet is there an education which they have not, 
but ought to have, and which might, without any great 
matter of expence, be acquired. 

Let the farmer have his fon taught to read well, to 


write a good hand; and let him in due time alſo be per- 


feed in vulgar and decimal arithmetic. Let him more- 
over be taught menſuration, ſurveying, and gauging. 
Let him be inſtructed in the vatianalia and practice of 


malting and brewing ; and let him beſides have a general 
idea given him of the nature and cauſes of the various 


fermentations. Let him be able to draw fo well as to 
take the repreſentation of a living object, or deſcribe in 


due proportion the ſeveral parts of any machine or engine. 


1 ſhould alfo approve much of his knowing ſomething of 
geometry, and ſhould be glad to add to all this the rudi- 
ments of botany, and as much natural philoſophy as might 
ſerve to give him ſome idea of the nature of vegetation, 


As to the learned or foreign languages, I do not conceive 


they would be of much uſe to him : the old writers on 


huſbandry he may read in Engliſh, and when any thing 
worth attention is publiſhed on the ſubject abroad, it is 


ſoon tranſlated. - | 
In the courſe of this education, I would have the 


Fouth read with attention the beſt of our Engliſh writers 


Who have treated of huſbandry ; and, without a compli- 
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ment, I am inclined. to believe that he would acquire 
more real and uſeful knowledge by reading your Volumes 
than all the other books on the ſubject put together, I 
would alſo have him at the ſame time read tranſlations of 
ſuch foreign writers as may convey moſt inſtruction ta 
him. Let him ſee Du Hamel's Elements of Agriculture, 
Turbilly's Method of managing Waſte and Uncultivated 
Land, the Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture and Arts, with 
v9 ſome other things which have been lately tranſlated from 
5 the French and German. As reading and the acquiſition 
| of practical knowledge ſhould go hand in hand, the 
benefit reſulting from them both would be doubled, and 
the theory he acquired by reading would be confirmed by 
experimental practice. 
Some of your readers may poſhbly i imagine that ſuch an 
education cannot be acquired by every farmer's ſon, on 
a ſcppoſition that the expence would be too conſiderable : 
but this, in fact, is not the caſe ; for reading, writing, 
accounts, with ſome branches of the mathematics, either 
17 are, or ſhould be, taught in every free- ſchool; and it 
[| . would coſt leſs to educate a youth in this manner than to 
5 bring him up for an exciſeman. As to drawing, if every 
'* farmer would permit his ſons to learn it, it would ſoon 
* be taught at a very cheap rate; and, with regard to 
| botany, he might, when his judgment grew ripe, acquire, 
by reading, a competent knowledge of it without the help 
of a maſter, 
Could a youth ſo. educated hive the narrow mind and 
contracted ideas which we now find poſſeſſed by almoſt 
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every farmer? Would not his underſtanding be enlarged | 


"by reading? Would not his mind be open to conviction? 
and would he not, finally, be glad to improve any methods 
he found to be erroneous, though they might unfortunately 
have been religiouſly and ſcrupulouſly followed by his an- 
ceſtors for five generations? 

Will any one be abſurd enough to ſay, that were 


unimproyed? Surelyno : the human mind naturally graſps 
: after 


farmers to be ſo educated, agriculture would ſtill continue 
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after knowledge; the more we know, the more we wiſh 


to know; and there are many things would immediately 
be altered, were the advocates for them once convinced 
that ſuch alteration would conduce to their advantage. 

The preſent race of farmers are not indeed ſo much to 
blame as may at firſt thought be imagined ; they act up 
to what they know; they are, for the moſt part, ama- 
vingly ignorant, uneducated, and have their minds en- 
tirely occupied by prejudice: thus ſituated, what ſcope is 
there left for the exerciſe of their judgement? Their 
natural talents are fettered by cuſtom ; and we all know 
the force of habit, whether good or bad. 

It may ſeem perhaps odd to ſome of your readers, yet 
muſt I, in this place, aſſert, that faſhion has a great in- 
fluence on huſbandry. It is the faſhion in a particular 
quarter to plough in ſuch or ſuch a manner: no farmer in 


that neighbourhood will dare to deviatefrom this method, leſt 


he ſhould be pointed at in the church-porch for ſingularity : 


a kind of baſhfulneſs prevents him from quitting a wrong 
practice, and adopting another he knows to be right. 

The more ignorant and uninſtructed a man is, the more 
ſubject is he to be governed by prejudices; and if the 
farmers would but be perſuaded to give their ſons as good 
an education as is required to make a youth an exciſeman, 
we ſhould find that the ſucceeding race of farmers, inſtead 
of being ignorant and obſtinate, would be knowing and 
intelligent; our methods of huſbandry would in due time 
be greatly improved ; and conſequently that ſource from 
which all our riches, power, conſequence, and happinefs 
as a_nation, are derived, I mein agriculture, would be 
extended and enlarged; and, as population muſt of 
courſe be encreaſed, England's glory would be in pro- 
portion enhanced, | 

I am, GENTLEMEN, as uſual, 

| Your humble ſervant, 
Hundreds of Eſſex, A FARMER, 


Aug. 4, 1765. 
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NUMBER XxX. 


Premiums offered by the Society for the Encouragement Ul | 


Arts, Manufattures, and Commerce, 


FOR PROMOTING POLITE ARTSE. 


119. DRAWINGS at the ACADEMY in SAINT | 


MARTIN's LANE. 


OR the beſt Drawings of a Human Figure after the 


Life, done at the Academy in St. Martin's Lane, by 
youths under the age of twenty-four, to be produced on 
or before the firſt 'Fucſday in February, 1766, and de- 
termined in proportion to their merits; Thirty Guineas. 

Theſe drawings are to be made during the meetings oi 
the Acadeiny next winter, according to the rules laid down 
by the Society, which will be hung up at the Academy, 
To be made with chalks only. 

120. DRAWINGS from the DUKE of RICH- 
MOND's GALLERY. For the beſt Drawings of any 
Statue, at the candidate's option, in the Duke of Rich- 
mond's Gallery, by youths under the age of twenty-one, 
to be produced on or before the firſt Fueſday in December, 


1765, and determined in proportion to. their merits; 


Twenty-five Guineas, 
Thele drawings muſt be left with the perſon who takes 


care 3 Ratues, until they are delivered to the Pegs 
and muſt be made with chalks only. 


121. DRAWINGS of a HUMAN FIGURE or 


FIGURES from MODELS, CASTS, or BASSQ 


RELIEVOS, For the beſt rawings of a Human Figure 

or Figures hom Models, Caſts, or Ballo Relievos, the prin- 
cipat-froure not lets than twelve inches, by youths under 
the age of twenty; to be produced on or before the laſt 
Tuvefday in November, 1765, and determined in propor- 


tion to their merits; Fiſtcen Guincas. To be made with 
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nu. DRAWINGS of a HUMAN FIGURE, after 
* PRINT or DRAWING. For the beſt Drawings of 


a ſingle Human Figure, after a Print or Drawing, by 
Vouths under the age of ſixteen, to be produced on or be- 
fore the laſt Tueſday in November, 1765; Fifteen Guineas. 
123. DITTO of HUMAN FIGURES in GROUPES. 
For the beſt Drawings of three or more Human Figures 
* after a Print or Drawing, by Youths under the age of 
5 ſixteen; to be produced as above; I'wenty Guineas. 
> The drawings to be made with chalk, pencil, or pen, 
and of a larger ſize than the original, which muſt be 
| produced at the ſame time. 
> 124, DRAWINGS of HUMAN FIGURES or 
HEADS, after DRAWINGS or PRINTS. For the 
Drawings of Human Figures or Heads, after Drawings 
or Prints, by Boys under the age of fourteen; to be pro- 
duced and determined as above; Twenty Guineas. 

To be made with chalk, pen, pencil, or Indian ink, 
125. DRAWINGS of BEASTS, BIRDS, Ec. by 
> YOUTHS. For the beſt Drawings or Compoſitions of 
= Beaſts, Birds, Dead-Game, or Still-Life, after nature, 
by Youths under the age of twenty; to be produced on 

or before the ſecond Tucſday in January, 1766, and de- 
termined in proportion to their merits; Ten Guineas. 

To be made with crayons or water-colours. 

126. DIT TO by GIRLS. For the beſt Drawings or 
> Compoſitions of Beaſts, Birds, Dead-Game or Still-Life, 
after nature, by Girls under the age of twenty; to be pro- 

duced and determined as above; Ten Guineas. - 

127. DRAWINGS of FRUIT, FLOWERS, &.. 
by YOUTHS, For the beſt Drawings or Compoſitions 
of Fruit, Flowers, or Plants, wich or without reptiles or 
miccts,” after nature, by Youths under the age of twenty; 
to be produced on or before the ſecond 'Tuctday in January, 
1766, and determined in proportion to their mcrits ; 
Ten Guineas. To be made with crayons or water- curse, 

125, DITTO by GIRLS. For the beſt Drawings or 


Compolitions of Fruit. Flows Pl. 5 Ir 
Impontions ot Fruit, Tlowers, or Flants, With or withqut 
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twenty; to be produced on or before the ſecond Tueſday i ia F 


January, 1766, and determined as above; Ten Guineas, 
To be de with crayons or water-colours. 


129. DRAWINGS of ORVAMENTS by GIRL | 
under Eighteen. For the beſt Drawings or Compoſitions | 
of Ornaments, conſifting of birds, beaſts, flowers or 
foliage, fit for embroiderers, calico-printers, paper-ſtainers, 
or any other art or manufacture, by Girls under the age 
of Eighteen ; ; to be produced on or before the ſecond E 
T uetday | in January, 1766, and to be determined in pro- 


portion to their merits; Ten Guineas, 


To be colourcd, .or not coloured, at the option of the 


candidate. 


130. DIT TO for the Ufe of WEAVERS only. For | 
the beſt Drawings or Compoſitions of Ornaments, conſiſting | 
of birds, dene flowers or foliage, fit for Weavers, by 4 
Girls under the age of eighteen; to be produced on or 
before the ſecond T ueſday in January, 1 7055 and Jeter. | 


mined as above; Ten Guineas. 
N. B. Theſe drawings to be coloured. 


131. DRAWINGS of ORNAMENTS by YOUTHS | 


under Twenty. For the beit Drawings or Compoſitions 
of Ornaments, being original deſigns, fit for e:nbroiderers, 
calico-printers, paper- -fainers, or any other art or manu- 
facture, by Youths under the a age of twenty ; to be pro- 
duced on or before the fecond "Tueſday in January, 1760, 
and determined as above; Twenty Guineas. 


To be coloured, or not coloured, at the option of the 
can did ate, 


"1 I®- DITTO for the Uſe of WEAVERS. For the 


beſt Drawings or Compotttions of Ornaments, «being 


original defiens, fit for Weavers, by Youths under Na 
age of twenty; to be produced and determined as above; 


£ wenty Guincas. 
NV. B. Theſe drawings to be coloured, 


13 4- For the beſt original PATTERN for WEAVERS, 


Þy perions of either ho, of any age under thirty; - to be 


produced on or before the ſecond Tueſday i in January, 
77 ritty Wuiten 


134. Fo! 
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134. For the next in merit; Thirty Guineas. 
135. DRAWINGS of any kind by BOYS. For the 


beſt Drawings of any kind, (human figures and heads. 


excepted) by Boys. under the age of fourteen; to be pro- 
duced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in January, 1766, 
and determined in proportion to their merits; Fifteen 
Guineas” | 

To be made with chalk, 8 pen, or Indian ink. 

136. DITTO by GIRLS. the beſt Drawings of 
any kind, by Girls under the Fol fifteen; to be pro- 
duced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in January, 1766, 


and determined in proportion to their merits ; Twenty 


Guineas. 
To be made wich chalk, pencil, pen, or Indian ink. 
N. B. It is required that the candidates for the above 
premiums produce the originals from whence they made 
their drawings, which muſt be Jarger than the originals. 


137. DRAWING of a HORSE. For the beſt Draw- 


ings of a Horſe from the life, by Youths under the age 
of twenty; to be produced on or before the ſecond 


Tueſday in January, 1766, and determined in Rr 
to their merits; Twenty Guineas. 


T'd be made with chalk, pencil, pen, or Indian ink, 


and not leſs than twelve inches in height, if in a ſtand- 


ing poſture; or if in any other poſture, of a propor- 
tionable ſize. . 


138. DRAWINGS of LANDSCAPES. For the beſt 


Drawings of Landſcapes after nature, begun and finiſhed | 


on the ſpot, by Youths under the age of nineteen ; to be 
produced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in November, 


1765, and determined in' proportion to their merits ; 


Thirty Guineas, 

Each candidate muſt mention, on the front of his d: aw- 
ing, from whence he took his view; and the drawings 
muſt be made with chalk, pen, Indian ink, or biſter. 


139, 140, 141. HONORARY PKEMIUMS for 
DRAWINGS. In order to promote a love of the polite 


arts, and excite emulation amorg the nobility, a Gold 


3 Medal will be gen, for FRE. beſt original Drawing of any 


2 kind, 
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kind, made with chalks, black-lead, pen, Indian ink, or 
biſter; a Silver Medal fur the ſecond in merit; and 2 
Silver Mega] for the third in merit; by young Gentlemen 
under the a of twenty, ſons of peers, or peereſſes in their 
own right, of Grezi-Bricain or Ireland; to be produced 
on or before the firſt Tueſday in March, 1766. 

142, 142, 144. The ſame premiums will be given, 
on the like conditions, to young Ladies, daughters of 
peers, of peereſics in their own right, of Great-Pritain 
or Ireland, 
245, 146, 147. A Gold Medal will be given for the 
beſt original Drawing of any kind, made with chalks, 
black-lead, pen, Indian ink, or bifter; a Silver Medal 
for the ſecond in merit; and a Silver Medal for the third 
in merit; by young Gentlemen under the age of ſixteen, 
fons of peers, or peerefles in their own right, of Great- 
Britain or Ireland; to be produced on or before the firſt 
Tueſday in March, 1766. 

148, 149, 150. The ſame premiums will be given, on 
the like conditions, to young Ladies, daughters of peers, 


or peereſſes in their own right, of Grgat-Britain or 
Ireland. 


151. HISTORICAL DRAWING. For the beſt 


Hiſtorical Drawing, the ſubject to be taken from the 


Greek or Roman hiſtory, being an original compoſition 
of five or more human figures, the height of the principal 
figure not leſs than eight inches; by perſgns under the 
age of twenty-five; to be made with:chalk, black-lead, 
pen, Indian ink, or biſter, and produced on or before the 
firſt Tueſday in February, 1766; Twenty Guineas. 
f'152, For the next in merit, Ten Guineas. 

153. MEDALLION. For the beſt Model of the Face 
and Reverſe of a Medallion, its diameter not leſs aaa 
three inches, by Youths under the age of twenty-ſix ; 
be produced on or before the firſt I "ueſday | in F War 
1766; Ten Guineas, 

The face to repreſent the city of London perſoniſicd, 
with her attributes, and the reverſe the figures of Tame 
and Iſis, with their proper attributes. 


_ 154. MEDALS. 


IE 
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154. MED ALS. For the beſt Copper Medal, the ſize 
5 L ok an Engliſh crown, which ſhall be executed the beſt in 


point of workmanſhip and boldneſs of relief, after a deſign 
procured by the candidate, and to be produced, and ap- 
proved of of by the Society, on or before the third Tucſday in 
4 135 The medal and dies to be delivered on or before 


r 


2 ' the 6 ft Tueſday i in February, 1760; Thirty Guineas. 


155. For the next in merit, Twenty Guineas. 
The ſubject to be the Surrender of the Havannah. Two 


0 medals of the die to be the property of the Society. 


156. BASSO RELIEVO in CLAY. For the beſt 
' Baſſo Relievo; the ſubject to be the Death of Lucretia; 
by youths under the age of twenty-fve, being their own 
- compoſition ; the height of the principal figure not leſs 
than fifteen inches; to be produced on or before the firſt 
Tueſday in February, 1766; Twenty Guineas. 
157, DIT TO FORTLAND STONE. For the beſt 
Baſſo Relievo in Portland or Purbeck Stone, by artiſts 
under the age of thirty, the compoſition to be their on; 
the ſubject to be the Death of Socrates; the height; of the 
principal figure not leſs than eighteen inches; to be pro- 
: duced on or before the firſt Tueſday in February, 1766; 
Thirty Guineas. 
The baſſo relievos to remain c/o months with the 
+ Society after the determination. 
ti. MODEL in CLAY. For the beſt Models in 
Clay of an intire figure or figures, or Baſſo Rehevos, by 
Youths under the age of twenty, being theiDown com- 
poſition; to be produced as above, and determined in pro- 


portion to their merits; Fifteen Gauncis 


159. For the beſt Models in Clay, not lefi than twenty 
inches high, from the Bacchus of Michael Angelo in the 
Duke of Richmond s Galler', by Youths under the age 


of twenty- two; to be produced as above, and determined 


in proportion to their merits ; Fifteen Guineas. 

160. MODELS of ORNAMENTS in WAX. For 
the beſt Models in Wax of Figures of Beaſts or Birds, 
Fruit, Flowers or Foliage, (fit lor goldſmiths or any 


Workers 


1 
4 * 
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workers in metal) by Youths under the age of twenty. 


one, taken from nature, and not from prints, darn 


models, or any fine works; to be produced on or befor: 


the firſt Tueſday in February, 1766 ; Twenty Guineaz, | 


161. DITTO in WAX by GIRLS. Fol the bet 


Models of Ornaments in Wax, conſiſting of Birds, Beaſts, 


Fruit, Flowers or Foliage, fit. for any trade or manufac. 
ture, by Girls under the age of twenty-one ; Twenty 


_ Guineas. 


To be e 9M - or before the firſt Tueſday i n 


February, 1766. 
162. ETC HINGS by YOUTHS, For the bet 


Etchings copied from any prints, not leſs than nine inches 


by fix, each compoſition to be larger than the original, 


repreſenting landſcapes with figures, by Youths under the 


age of twenty-one. 


To be produced, with the plates, on or before the 
ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765, and determined in 
proportion to their merits ; Twenty Guineas : and. three Þ 
impreſſions to be taken from each of them for the u 


of the Society. 

163. DITTO by GIRLS. For the beſt Etchings 
copied from any prints, not leſs than nine inches by fix, 
each compoſition to be larger than the original, repre- 
ſenting landſcapes with figures, by Girls under the age 


of twenty-one. 
To be produced, with the plates, on or dete the 


ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765, and determined in 
proportion to their merits; Twenty Guineas: and 


three impreſſions to be taken from each of them for the 


uſe of the Society. 
164. For the beſt Etching of a Hiſtory Place. con- 


ſiſting of not leſs than three human figures, the principal 


one not under eight inches in height, each compoſition 


to be of a different ſize from the picture or drawing from 


which it is taken, by perſons under the age of tweuty- 


eight; Twenty-five Guineas. 


165. For the next in merit; Fifteen Guineas. 


To 


** 


D 
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5 ; I To be produced, with the plates, and alſo the pictures 


1 


2 or drawings, on or before the firſt Tueſday in January, 
1766; and two impreſſions to be taken from each of them 
” for the uſe of the Society. 


166. METZOTINTOS by YOUNG MEN. For 


the beſt Scraping in Metzotinto of a Portrait from any 


© picture of which there is, no print, by perſons under the 
age of twenty-five ; Twenty-five-Guineas. 


The pictures to be produced, with the plates, on or 


; before the ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765, and 

determined in proportion to their merits z and three im- 
: preſfions to be taken from each of them for the uſe of 
ö the Society. 


167. DITTO by YOUNG WOMEN. For the beſt 


Scraping i in Metzotinto of a Portrait from any picture 


of which there is no print, by young Women under the 
age of twenty-five; Twenty-tive Guineas. 


The pictures to. be produced, 'with the plates, on or 


before the ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765, and 
| determined in proportion to their merits; and three im- 
preſſions to be taken from each of them for the uſe of 


the Society. 


ho 


168. ENGRAVING LANDSCAPES. For the beſt 
Engraving of a Landſcape with figures, after a picture 


a 
| | or drawing made by the candidate from a picture of 
: © twelve, by perſons under the age of twenty-four; 

* Twenty-five Guineas. 


which there is no print, not leſs than ſixteen inches by 


169. For the next in merit; Fifteen Guineas. 


To be produced, with the plates, on or before the 
. ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765, and of a different 


hze from the original; and three impreſſions to be taken 
from each of them hs the uſe of the Society. 

170. ENGRAVINGS of HISTORY PIECES. For 
the beſt Engraving of a Hiſtory Piece, conſiſting of not 
leſs than three human figures, (whole or half lengths) 
the principal one not under ſeven inches in height; to 
de produced, with three impreſſions for the utc of the 
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cornelian, repreſenting the Apollo Belvedere in ths Duke 
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Society, on or before the laſt Tueſday i in January, 17663 
Forty Guineas. 
171. For the next in merit, Twenty-five Guineas, 
172. ENGRAVINGS of a HUMAN FIGURE or | 
FIGURES. For the beſt Engravings performed by perſons 
under the age of thirty, after a picture in which there is 
at leaſt one human figure, which figure in the engraving 
ſhall not be leſs than eight inches high; to be produced 


on or before the laſt Tueſday in January, 1766; Twenty 


Guineas. 

173. For the ſecond in merit, Twelve Guineas. 

274. For the third in merit, Eight Guineas. | 

N. B. The claimants for all the abové- mentioned pre- 
miums muſt produce the drawings, with the plates, at the 
time they make their claims, and three impreſſions taken 
from each of them for the uſe of the Society. 

The elaimants may have begun their engravings ſince 
the firſt of January, 1764. 

175. CAMEO. For the beſt Cameo engraved on- 
onyx, repreſenting the head of Ganymede, (a caſt of 
which is in the Duke of Richmond's gallery) to be de- 
livered, ſealed up, on or before the ſecond Tueſday is 
November, 1765; Ten Guineas, 

176. For the next in merit, Five Guineas. 

177. For the beſt Cameo engraved on an onyx, repre- 
ſenting the Dying Gladiator, (a caſt of which is in the 
Duke of Richmond's gallery) to be delivered, ſealed up, 
on or- before the ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765; 


Twenty Guineas. 


178. For the next in merit, Ten Guineas. 
179. INTAGLIOS. For the beſt Intaglio engraved on 


_ a cornelian, repreſenting the head of the Apollo Belvedere 


in the gallery of the Duke of Richmond, to be delivered, 
ſealed up, on or before the ſecond TONY in November, 


1765; Ten Guineas. 


180. For the next in merit, Five Guineas. 
181. For the beſt Intaglio engraved on an oval red 


of 
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i of Richmond's gallery, by perſons under the age of 


> twenty-eight; to be delivered, ſealed up, on or before the 
. ſecond Tueſday in November, 1765; Twenty Guineas. . 
' 182. For the next in merit, Ten Guineas. 
The gems to be left with the Society one month, and 
three impreſſions in ſulphur to be taken from the Intaglios 
for the uſe of the Society. on 
183. BRONZ ES. For caſting in Bronze the beſt 

Figure or Groupe, and repairing the ſame in the beſt 
manner; if a fingle figure, not leſs than ten inches high, 
and if a group, not leſs than twelve inches; to be brought 
in repaired, on or before the firſt Tueſday in February, 
1766 ; Forty Guineas. 

184. For the next in merit, Twenty Guineas, 

It is not expected that the caſting and repairing be the 
work of a ſingle perſon. The caſts to be ſhewn to the 
Society before they are begun to be repaired, 

The bronze which gains the premium to be left with 
the Society one month. 


185. HISTORICAL PICTURES in CHIARO 


OSCURO. For the beſt original Hiſtorical Picture in 
Chiaro Oſcuro, the ſubject to be taken from the Greek 
or Roman hiſtory, containing five or more human figures, 
the height of the principal figure not leſs than two feet ſix 
inches, nor more than three feet; Fifty Guineas. 

186, For the next in merit, Twenty- five Guineas. 


To be produced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in 


March, 1766. 

187. PAINTING in ENAMEL. For the beſt original 
Hiſtorical Painting in Enamel, on a plate not leſs than 
three inches by two and a half, containing not fewer than 
three human figures; Fifty Guineas. 

188. For the next in merit, Twenty-five Guineas. 

Proofs muſt be made, to the ſatisfaction of the Society, 
that the whole of the picture was painted in England, and 
ſince the firſt of January, 1765. 

N. B. It is required that the picture be 8 and 
fired by the claimant only. 


9 The 
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The pictures to be delivered in on or before the firſt 
Tueſday in January, 1766. | 
189. PAINTINGS of SEA PIECES. For the beſt 
original Sea Piece on-a canvas, five feet fix inches in 
length, and three feet and a half in height; Fifty 

Guineas. 

190. For the next in merit, Twenty-five Guineas, 

191. For the next in merit, Ten Guineas. 

To be produced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in 
March, 1766; and thoſe which gain the premiums to re- 
main with the Society two months after the deciſion. 

192. SF ATUES in MARBLE, For the beſt original 
Statue of a Naked Figure, as large as the Life, wrought 
in White Marble; to be produced on or before the laſt 
Tueſday in March, 2288 One Hundred and F "Oy 
Guineas. 

193. For the next in merit; Eighty Guiness 

194, 195. The like premiums will be given for the beſt 
original Statues, to be produced on or before the laſt 
Tueſday in March, 1767. 

196. BASSO RELIEVOS in MARBLE. For the 
beſt Baſſo Relievo wrought in White Marble, being an 
original compoſition of five or more human figures; the 
height of the principal figure not leſs than twelve inches; 
to be produced on or before the laſt Tueſday in March, 
1766; Fifty Guineas, 

197. For the next in merit, Twenty '-five Guineas. 

198, 199. The like premiums will be given for Baſſo 
Relicvos in Marble, on the above conditions; to be pro- 
duced on or before the laſt Tueſday in March, 1967. 

Proof muſt be made, to the ſatisfaction of the Society, 
that the whole of each ſtatue and baſſo relievo was executed 
in England; thoſe which are ſent in claim of the pre- 
miums in 1766, fince the firſt of January, 1764; and 
thoſe which are ſent in claim of the premiums in 1767, 
ſince the firſt of January, 1765; and thoſe ſtatues and 
baſſo relievos which gain the premiums ſhall remain with 


the Society two months after the deciſion, 
ES. 200. SURVEY 
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200. SURVEY of COUNTIES. The Society pro- 
poſes to give a ſum not exceeding One Hundred Pounds, 1 
as à gratuity to any perſon or perſons who ſhall make an 4 
accurate ſurvey of any county, upon the ſcale of one 9 
inch to a mile; the ſea-coaſts, and the bearings of the 4 
head-lands from each other, in all maritime counties, to - 
be correctly laid down, together with the latitudes and 
longitudes : and they deſire to be underſtood, that they do 
not intend by this advertiſement to bind themſelves to any 
particular time for paying of the ſaid gratuity, that they 
may be better able to procure ſatisfactory proofs of the 
merit of ſuch performance; and if any perſon or perſons 
do propoſe to make ſuch ſurvey, they are deſired to ſignify 
their particular intentions on or before the ſecond Tueſday 
in November next, that the Society may not engage in 
greater expences than ſhall be found convenient. 
201. As a further encouragement, the Surveyor that 
will give an exact and accurate level and ſection of the 
rivers, (in any county ſurveyed) that are capable of being 
made navigable, ſhall be entitled to an additional gratuity. 

N. B. A candidate being detected in any diſingenuous 
methods to impoſe on the Society, will forfeit the premium 
for which he is a competitor, and be deemed incapable of 
obtaining any premium for the future, 

No perſon who has gained the firſt premium in any claſs 
will be admitted a candidate in a claſs of an inferior age 
and no candidate ſhall receive more than one premium in 
one year ; nor will they who for two ſucceſſive years thall 
gain the firſt premium in any one claſs, be ever again ad- 
mitted as candidates in that claſs. 1 

Perſons to whom premiums ſhall be adjudged, will be ö 
expected to give ſatisfactory proofs, that the performances ® 
by them produced are entirely their own without aſſiſtance. 

The candidates for etchings and drawings ſhall give 
proof of their abilities before the' committee, or ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons as they ſhall appoint, except the candidates 
at the Academy in St, Martin's Lane, 


NUM- 
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74 NUMBER Xxl. 


Premiums offered by the Society,. =FOR FISHERIES. 


310. STOCK FISH“. O every perſon who ſhall, 
| on or before the laſt day of 
December, 1765, import into the port of London any 
quantity (not leſs than one hundred pounds weight) of 
good and merchantable Stock Fiſh, caught by Britiſh 
ſubjects in any part of his Majeſty's dominions in Europe 
or America, and ſhall produce a fample thereof to the 
Society, (not leſs than ſix fiſh) the ſum of Fifteen Guineas 
but in caſe there ſhould be more than ſix candidates offer 
for this premium, then the ſum of One Hundred Guineas 
only will be equally divided among all ſuch candidates. 
N. B. Certificates under the hand and ſeal of ſome 
known magiſtrate or chief officer of the county, pariſh, 
precinct, townſhip, or other diviſion of the colony, iſland, 
or county where ſuch fiſh were cured, that the fiſh were 
cured in his Majeſty's dominions, muſt be produced to the 
Society, with the above ſamples, on or before the ſaid laſt 
day of December, 1765. | 


4 The Methid of Cure, 


& The fiſh being caught in winter muſt be gutted, the 
“ head taken off, the blood carefully ſqueezed out and 
& cleanſed from the back bone, then waſhed in ſalt water, 
© and hung up in ſheds to be kept free from being wet, 
© and there to be frozen till they be perfectly dry.“ 


N. B. No premium will in any caſe be given, unleſs the 


performance be deemed by the Society to have ſufficient 


merit 


* Numbers 308. and 309. contain the premiums for encou- 
raging the turbot fiſhery, which we now omit, having already 


been inſerted in our work, Sce Number LV. page 237. 
Vol. IV. , 2 


\ 
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merit to deſerve encouragement ; and the Society reſerve 
to themſelves the power of giving in all caſes ſuch part 
only of any premium as the performance ſhall be judged 
to deſerve, 

It is required, in all cafes where it can be done, that 
the matters for which premiums are offered, be delivered 
in without names, or any intimation to whom they be- 
long; that each particular thing be marked in what 
manner each elaimant thinks fit, he or ſhe ſending 
with it a paper ſealed up, having on the outſide a cor- 
reſponding mark, and on the inſide the claimant's name 
and addreſs. 

No papers ſhall be opened but ſuch as gain premiums : 
all the reſt ſhall be returned unopened, with the matters 
to which they belong, if enquired after by their marks 
within two years; after which time, if not demanded, 
they ſhall be publickly burnt, unopened, at ſome meeting 
of the Society. 

Whereas there are Societies for the encouragement of 


arts, manufactures, and commerce, in that part of Great- 


Britain called Scotland, and alſo in Ireland ; therefore all 
the premiums of this Socicty are deſigned for that part of 
Great-Britain called England, the dominion of Wales, 
and town of Berwick-upon-T weed, unleſs expreſsly men- 
' tioned to the contrary ; and the claim ſhall be determined 
as ſoon as poſſible after the delivery of the ſpecimens, 
Proper affidavits of ſuch certificates as the Society ſhall 
require, are to be produced on every article. 
All matters, for which the Socicty propoſes premiums, 


muſt be begun after the publication of ſuch premiums, 


unleſs there be a particular exception in the ſaid pub- 
lication, 
No perſon will be admitted a candidate for any pre- 


miĩum offered by the Society, who has obtained a patent 


for the excluſive right of making or performing any thing 
for which ſuch premium is offered. 
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NUMBER XXII. 
An improved Way of procuring goed and clean IWheat- Crops, 


GENTLEMEN, . 


S you ſeem to encourage all well-meaning men, who 
wiſh to improve our national huſbandry, perciit me 
for once to ſolicit a place in your work for a letter,, 
though it may not, perhaps, be ſo valuable as ſome others, 


_ written by your more enlightened correſpondents. 


I am, it is true, but a young man; yet have I made 
ſome remarks in farming, which, in my humble opinion, 
may prove not unuſeful to many of your readers, 

It is now upwards of! ſeven years that I have been 
tenant of a conſiderable farm in Eflex; but as there are 
ſome particular circumſtances attending this farm, I muſt 
beg leave to ſay a few words on the ſubjeR, 

The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, a fine mellow loam, 
or what is in general called a good wheat foil, was in very 
good heart, and not impoveriſhed; yet the laſt tenant 
broke on this farm, and the landlord loſt by him near 
two years rent; for his crops of wheat were. con- 
tinually damaged by ſmut, let him take what care he 
would of the ſeed, and were beſides often laid, and 
the land got very f fou!, though he was not ſparing of his. 
fallows. 

On the contrary, fince I have occupied this land, it 
has borne large crops of good found wheat, with very 
little ſmutty corn, and barley, oats, peas, beans, and 
other things in proportion. What will appear {till more 
ſurpriſing is, that I do not lay on half ſo much dung as 
he did. 

It will now, perhaps, be neceſlary to explain this ſoem- 
ing paradox, At no great diſtance from the farm lives 
the landlord, who is. a man of fortune, and drives a ſet 
of horſes. This gentleman keeps no land in his own | 

hands, 
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hands, ſo that he was for many years obliged to buy * 


all the ftraw uſed for the litter of his ſtables, which 
amounted to a very conſiderable quantity : however, 
when the laſt tenant of this farm came into it, having 
been a ſervant in the family, he offered to ſupply the 
'ſquire with ſtraw for his ſtables, provided he might have 


all the dung, except what the gardener had occaſion for. 


The *ſquire thought this a good propoſal, and the farmer 
imagined he had the beſt of the bargain ; ſo the matter 
was don ſettled. | 

Now, gentlemen, you are to underſtand; that the 
ſqulre kept, beſides ſeven coach-horſes, a ftable of 
hunters, a number of road-horſes, and a pack of hounds ; 
ſo that there was made on his premiſes, in a year, an in- 

credible quantity of rich dung. 

The fatmer imagined he was now in a fair way of 
making his fortune; for his father had taught him, that 
the man who can command dung is always ſure of large 
crops : but this did not prove true in the preſent caſe: 

To proceed; my predeceflor went on ploughing his 
land, got his fallows in good order, dreſſed them largely 
with dung, and always fowed them with wheat. 

His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means 
anſwered his expectations: his wheat conſtantly looked well 
and promiſing in the winter and the early part of the 
ſpring of the year; but as it advanced, it grew rank, and 
at harveſt was either run all to ſtraw, and was beſides very 
ſmutty, or elſe, if a heavy ſhower of rain happened to 
fall, it was lodged, matted, and grew. This was indeed 
2 very mortifying circumſtance, but our farmer could find 
no remedy for it. He fevera] times, without ſucceſs, 
tried folding ſome ſheep on his wheat; but this part of 
huſbandry, for want of ſkill, he managed fo badly, that 
he loſt two entire crops, for he had ſcarcely the return of 
his ſeed at harveſt, This could never hold long; fo that 
in the end he was, as I ſaid before, broke and ruined. 


This man never could be perſuaded that any part of his 
loſs was to be attributed to 85 dung he laid on his land, 
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though he conſtantly manured it- with the horſe-dung 
before it was half rotten, and without any mixture to 


allay its great heat: this kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate 


of fermentation, and ſtocked it with weeds, inſomuch that, 
when I took poſſeſſion of the farm, ſome of the ſoil was 
abſolutely mouldy, and ſtunk again, it was fo rank. 

I will now, gentlemen, inform you of my method of 
management, that you may be enabled to judge how far 
I] was benefited by the errors of my predeceſſor. 

I found ſixty acres of fallow ready for ſowing with 
wheat : theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the 
winter tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak 
the weeds, and abate the ranknefs of the ſoil. In ſome 
parts, where the foil was not ſo rank, I ploughed in the 
tares in order to ſow wheat: over them; in other parts 
I ſuffered the tares to ſtand for a crop, which, how- 


erer, was not conſiderable, they ran ſo much to ſtraw 
or haulm. 


When the tares were off, I got the land inſtantly in 


order, and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which I had 
a better and cleaner crop than had been known upon the 
land for upwards of ſeven years before: this all my neigh- 
bours acknowledged : however, it was neither clean 
enough, nor conſiderable enough, to ſatisfy me. Some 


of your readers may, perhaps, wonder what I did with. 


my tares, as but few are fold at the country markets; but 
I muſt inform them, that I live within ten miles of a ſea- 
port town, whither I ſent them at various times, in order 
to their being carried by ſea to London. * 

[ am to obſerve to yqy, gentlemen, that JI continued 
the agreement of giving the *ſquire ſtraw for his dung; 
but I made a uſe of it very different from my predeceſſor. 


I make it a rule never to manure for wheat, or ſow. 


wheat on a fallow, I do not indeed allow many fallows 
on my land; and when I do, I generally ſow my fallow 
with barley, to which I allow four or five ploughings. 
This commonly yields me a large return, and I have a 
good crop of whcat after it. | 
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This, however, is not my general method; for I am 
very fond of the hocing huſbandry, to vradtite which, in 
ſome degree, is the only infallible way of keeping land 


clean. To begin then with my method, I never lay dung 


alone on my land, let it be ever fo rotten ; but as ſoon as 
I get any long dung from the ſquire” s, I carry it to my 
compoſt- heap. where it is mixed in alternate layers or 
beds, with freſh virgin earth, (if J can get it) lime, or 
chalk, lime rubbiſh, ſcourings of ditches and ponds, turf, 
leaves of trees, and all the dung and offal of my family, 
of the hog- yard, the poultry-yard, and the dog-kennel. 
As to my pigeons-dung, I always preſerve it to mix 
with ſoot, and uſe the mixture as a top-dreſſing for 
my wheat, whenever it happens to be too backward in 
the ſpring. | | 

But to return to my compoſt : I have always ſeveral 
diſtinct heaps of different ages, and I ſometimes leave it 
three years before I uſe it, and never,lay on any under 
two years old. 

When I have got a plot of ground in order, I give it 
a thorough good dreſſing of this compoſt, which I im- 
mediately plough in. I then ſow it with ſome crop that 
requires hocing, ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or 
white or grey peas. During the whole ſummer, I take 
care to keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, 
eſpecially if the ſeaſon is rainy; and I am particularly 


cautious in preventing any of the weeds from perfecting 


their ſeeds. 


When my hoeing-crop, which generally more than 
pays me all my expences, y off the land, I immediately 
get it into as fine tilth as I poſſibly can, by repeated 
ploughings, and then ſow it with either wheat or barley, 
whichever is likely to pay me beſt; for little as ſome of 
your readers may think of it, barley, when it isJown on 
good land well prepared, 15 very frequently as profitable a 
crop as wheat. 


By thus ſowing my wheat after a hoeing-crop with 


dung, I have always a good return of clean corn, often 
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five quarters on an acre; and my land will ſtill be in heart 


enough to give me a reaſonable crop of oats; after which, 
without any fallow, comes my hocing-crop, &c. 

When I ſow barley after the hoeing-crop, I ſuffer wheat 
to follow it; and then it is that, if I find it neceſſary, I 
give the wheat in the ſpring a top-drefling of loot mixed 
with pigeons-dung. 


I ſometimes allow only ſix pecks of wheat · ſeed to an 


acre: this is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring of the year, 


eighteen pounds of broad clover-ſeed, which I harrow in 
with a pair of very light harrows ; and it does not in the 


leaſt damage my wheat-plants. I leave the cloyer only 
two years on the land; for the ſecond year, after I 


have mown the firſt crop for hay, I ſuffer the ſecond to 
grow very rank, (having given my land a ſlight dreſſing 
from my compoſt dung-hill the preceding year) which I 


plough in, and ayer it "ow wheat, to be harrowed in on 
once ploughing. 


Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any 


others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, brighter, 
and heavier, generally felling for more at market, as being 
always very clean and clear from ſeeds of weeds, 

In my method of farming, ſome particulars are to be 


noted, In tze firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one the 


other very quick, I am under a neceſſity of having all my 


' ſtubble. extirpated before l give the land the firſt ploughing 


after the crop is off, If it is'a wheat or bean- ſtubble, I 
generally have it all pulled up by hand by women and 
children; barley and oat ſtubbles I have torn up by a pair 
of loaded drags, and afterwards gathered into heaps and 
carted to the compoſt-heap. This I do to prevent the 
ſtubble from being buried by the plough, and from 
ia mouldy in the land; from which mouldineſs ! 

ave great reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds. 

Another thing to be noted is, that I allow leſs ſeed to 
my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity being 


from ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to twelve 
of barley, and about twelve of oats to an acre of land; 
2 | . | me 
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but it is always to be preſumed that the feed I ſow is 
good. If any farmer ſhould imagine that theſe quantities. 
are too ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat-plant to 
occupy a ſpace of ſix inches ſquare, which js ſmall enough: 
let him then calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are in 
a ſquare acre, When he has done this, let him proceed 
to count how many grains of wheat there are in a pint, 
which multiply by the number of pints in nine pecks, 
and he will find by the reſult that I, in fact, allow too 
much ſeed. | 
I intend this letter, gentlemen, only as a ſketch'of my 
method of farming ; and, in truth, it was chiefly written 
with a view of ſatisfying ſome of my neighbours, who 
are readers of your work. Theſe farmers ſaw that my 
crops were better than thoſe of my predeceſſor, yet 
wondered why they ſhould be ſo, for they know not 
the method of managing their dung to the beſt advan- 
© tage; nor are they at all acquainted with the value of 
3 hocing-crops, though they ſee ſo many farmers in the 
county fond of ſowing them. Another thing puzzled 
them, which was, -how a man could poſſibly carry on 
the buſineſs of a farm without fallowing all his land once 
in three years, | h 
If you give this letter a place in your very valuable 
work, I may poſſibly, at ſome future time, communicate 
to you ſome other piece from a different motive &. 
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I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your conſtant reader, 
Eſſex, A Young FARMER. 
Auguſt 2, 1765. 


* We ſhall be glad to hear from this farmer as often as he 
chuſes to write. E. O. 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


— | | 
A Propoſal for the Increaſe of Apiaries in Ireland, addreſſed 
to the Dublin Society, by Sir James Caldwell, Bart. 

Fellow of the Royal Society. 


HE offer of pecuniary rewards to thoſe who excel 

in any uſeful art or manufactory, has a much more 
powerful and extenſive influence than appears at the firſt 
view: the benefit is much greater to him that obtains 
ſuch a reward, than the mere acquiſition of the ſum to 
which it amounts; for it confers an honourable diſtinction 
upon him, to whom an encreaſe of reputation is an en- 
creaſe of wealth, A reward of an hundred pounds offered 
to an artificer who ſhall excel in his profeſſion, excites an 
emulation in proportion to the ultimate advantages ic 
will produce to the winner, whieh is probably, not only 
in the eſtimation of fancy, but of reaſon, more than 
twenty times the ſum, The benefit that it produces to 
the public is alſo in proportion to the benefit it con- 
fers on the individual; for the more powerfully it excites 
emulation, the more effectually it muſt produce improve- 
ment: it is at once both the cauſe and the reward of 
merit, in proportion, not to its intrinhc value, but its 
relative importance to the competitors : and in this view, 
the money appropriated to encourage ingenuity and 
diligence, is more improved than by any other applica- 
tion; for its value to the individual is encreaſed, perhaps, 
as an hundred to one, by the manner and circymſtances 
in which he acquires it ; and with reſpect to the nation, 
the encouragement of arts and manufactures is an -ad- 
vantage infinitely greater than could ariſe, net only from 
employing the inconfiderable ſums which are given in 
premiums another way, but from the whole produce of 
the mines of Mexico and Peru, if they could be tranſported. 
into this kingdom, and wrought by the very hands that 
now ply the loom, or cultivate We ground. 


Nor 


Nor is the advantage of theſe rewards confined to the 
artificer, by whom they happen to be obtained : ſetting 
aſide the national advantage ariſing from the general im- 
provement which the competition neceſſarily produces, 
the competitor acquires ſome degree of eminence and 


honour, merely by entering the liſts: if the ſcale hangs 


doubtful between ſeveral, the gain of all is nearly equal; 
for the mere pecuniary reward is but a very inconſiderable 
part of the whole; and even thoſe whoſe performances 
do not hold the judges in ſuſpence, will be drawn out of 
a ſtate of obſcurity, in which ſuch abilities, as they 
poſſeſs, might have been buried for ever; they will at 
leaſt be known; they will have their partiſans ; they will 
be ſtimulated to new efforts to juſtify the partial opinions 
of their friends, who will naturally encourage them, yn 
hopes that they will ſucceed. 

The advantages that have already .accrued from the 
Dublin Society, an inſtitution eſtabliſhed upon theſe princi- 
ples, and with theſe views, are ſo manifeſt and important, 
and the ability and integrity of the members are ſo well 
known, that the laſt ſeſſion of parliament gave them the 
diſpoſal of ten thouſand pounds of the public money, 
and the preſent ſeſſion has given eight thouſand more. 

As a new «ſubject of public attention, and of this 
Society, with reſpect to the rewards which they may 
hereafter offer, the encouragement of apiaries in this king- 
dom, is now propoſed to their conſideration. 

BEES have been often the theme of the poet, the 
legiſlator, and the philoſopher; they have been conſidered 
as emblems both of public and private virtue, of ſubor- 
dination, diligence, and ingenuity ; they have been ex- 
hibited in many characters, and have been the ſubje& of 
many volumes; and the bee may very juſtly be now re- 
commended to the Dublingociety as a manufacturer, the 
maker of honey and of wax. 

The excellence of a manufacture Aepends upon its 
being fabricated of cheap materials, ſo as to be valuable 


chiefly by the labour and: {Kill of the artiſt, upon the 
facility 
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facility with which it may be eſtabliſhed; and the uſeful. 
neſs of the commodity to the public. 

In-all theſe particulats, the manufacture both of honey 
and of wax, muſt be allowed to excel. Theſe articles 
are extracted by an inſtinct, wonderful indeed in its 
nature, but exerciſed with ſpontaneous facility, from a 
great variety of odoriferous plants, which, after this 


extract has been made, are as uſeful and as beautiful as 


before: the honey and wax are clear gain, like the corn 
picked up by poultry at a barn-door: as this would be 
trodden under foot, and waſted, if not brought to our 
table, tranſmuted into the chicken that preſerves it; ſo 
would the honey and wax, with all their ſalutary, pleaſing, 
and uſeful qualities, periſh in the flowers that produce 
them, if not extracted and fabricated by the bee. The 
little dwellings in which theſe manufacturers carry on 
their work, are conſtructed at the ſmalleſt expence, and 
the conſtruction of them furniſhes employment for the 
lame and the decrepit, thoſe whom age and infirmity 
would otherwiſe leave to fuffer, rather than to enjoy 
exiſtence in total inactivity, weary of themſelves, and 
burden to others. The importance of theſe articles ct 
trade deſerves a more particular conſideration, _ 

That there is a conſumption of wax in this kingdom, 
(Ireland) greater than its produce, is undeniable, becauſe 
conſiderable quantities of it are im ported; and that it is mor 
for our advantage to produce than to import it, will ſcarce! 
be denied: the encouragement of apiaries therefore, wi 
a view to the wax only, muſt be allowed to be a meaſure 
directly tending to the public benefit. It may, perhaps, 
be ſaid, that the principal conſumption of wax being in 
candies. one of the laſt refinements of a luxurious age, 
it would be more eligible to prevent than to provide for 
its gratification ; but without ſhewing the folly of indil- 
criminately declaiming againſt luxury, or ſhewing, wi: 
would be eaſy to ſhew, that without the gratification, 
and even multiplication, of artificial wants, no nation, 
in the preſent conſtitution of things, could long ſupport - 
itſelf 
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itſelf in a ſtate of plenty and independance, it will be 
rificient to obſerve, that ho reaſon can be given why 
wax-candles ſhould not be ſubſtituted for tallow, by thoſe 
who can afford it, which will not equally prove that 
tallow-candles ſhould not have been ſubſtituted for the 
lamps of rancid and fœtid oil uſed by our anceſtors. 

In a commercial view, the great conſumption of wax in 


candles, if we could produce a ſufficient quantity at 


nome, would be a national benefit; becaule it greatly en- 
creaſes our exports of tallow, from which a very con- 
ſiderable profit accrues &. 

It may alſo be obſerved here; that there is great pro- 


bability of the government's encreaſing the conſumption. 


of wax in candles ſtill farther, by directing wax-candles 
to be burnt on board the navy. A propoſal for this pur- 
poſe has already been laid before the admiralty in England, 
in ſupport of which it is alledged, that the burning tallow 
between decks, Where candles of ſome ſort muſt always 
be uſed, greatly encreaſes the noxious and putreſcent 
vapours which thoſe cloſe places render ſo fatal to lives 
which it is of the utmoſt importance to preſerve; that the 
great heat of thoſe places cauſes the tallow to melt, ſo 
az to occaſion great waſte; that tallow- candles become fo 
ſoft as frequently to bend, and at length fall down, by 
which fires have often happened, and are perpetually liable 
to happen; and, in one word, that they are the cauſe of 
great filth, danger, and ſickneſs. Theſe reaſons, which 
will probably weigh with the ſtate, did actually determine 
one of our admirals, ſcycral years ago, to burn wax on 
board his own ſhip, at his- own expence, which he de- 


clared was attended with ſuch advantages, that he would 


have continued it if the charge had been ten times as 
much as he found it; for, he ſaid, the difference between 
wax and tallow for the year did not amount to more than 


ten pounds f. MY 


Vol. V. No. 24. Under 


* It muſt be remembered this is ſpoken of Ireland. E. 
+ Tnis was told to a friend of Sir [James Caldwell, by Admiral 
knowles, of himſelf; in the Manner above related. 
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Under theſe circumſtances, the encouragement of 
apiaries becomes the more a national concern; for if we 
cannot only ſupply our encreaſed home conſumption of 
wax, but export it. we ſhall turn the balance of com- 
merce, in a very conſiderable article in our favour, which 
is now againft us, and muſt be more ſo, if, upon the en- 
creaſed conſumption of wax, we muſt encreaſe our im- 
ports in that article, | 

Beſides the uſe of wax in candles, which is of all 
modern luxuries the moſt ſalutary and agreeable, it is an 
article abſolutely neceſiary in many manufactures and 
trades, and in the public offices; it is alſo of great 
medicinal virtue, 

As to honey, it is certainly a neceſſary of life, the 
want of which can be ſupplied only by ſugar : in propor- 
tion as honey, a home produce, can be made cheap, 
ſugar, a foreign commodity, will be leſs bought, and 
conſequently leſs will be imported. - Of honey we make 
mead, a molt pleaſing and falutary liquor: of honey is 
alſo made a kind of mum, called old ale *, which in ſome 
families in Ireland is in great eſtimation, If honey is 
made cheap, it will greatly leſſen the conſumption of made 
wines, the principal ingredient of which 1s ſugar; and 
the good effect will be, not only the ſubſtitution of a 
home for a foreign commodity, but of a wholeſome for 2 
pernicious liquor. But honey is ſtill of more importance 
for medicinal than alimentary purpoſes: no phyli-al 
writer,” from Hippocrates to Huxham, has mentioned it 
without the higheſt encomium: it is penetrating and 
deterging, and is therefore good in obſtructions of all 
kinds, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from viſcid humours. It 
is alſo a ſovereign remedy in the torfumes, a diſeaſe 
peculiar to this country, ariſing from its great moiſture, 
which produces infarctions of the breaſt, with difficult 
perſpiration, and other morbid ſymptoms. The inhabi- 
tants of Ireland in general have cold conſtitutions, the 
natural effect of their food and manner of life. This 

7 conſtitution 


* We ſhovld be glad if ſome of our correſpondents in Ireland 
would iniorm us of the method of making this old ale. E. R. 
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conſtitution renders them liable to phlegmatic diſorders, 
for which honey is a molt excellent remedy, and from 


which it is a certain preſervative, Honey therefore ſhould - 


be brought within the reach of the poor ; for the life and 
health of the poor are of infinitely more importance to 
the ſtate than the life and health of the rich. 

The bee therefore ſeems to have a claim to the atten- 
tion of the public in general, and in particular to the 
liberality of this ſociety, with reſpect to both the com- 
modities which he fabricates, honey and wax, This 
country is extremely well adapted, by circumſtances and 
ſituation, both to his nature and trade, the climate being 
temperate, the ſpring early, the verdure perpetual, and 
the herbage abundant. This may appear, from honey 
and wax being mentioned, as articles of commerce and 
exportation, in all the old books of geography. The 
following propoſa is therefore offered to the conſideration 
of the ſocictx. oy 

I. That one hundred pounds ſhall be allotted for the 
encouragement of apiaries, to be diſtributed on the third 
of October, 1765, in the proportions, upon the condi- 
tions, and under the regulations following : 


E. . . 

To the perſon having the greateſt weight of honey 

and wax, above ſix hundred weight, including 

the hive and the bees — — — 30 0.0 
To the perſon having the next greateſt weight, | 

above five hundred weight = 25 © © 
To the perſon having the next greateſt quantity, 

above four hundred weight — — 20 0 o 
To the perſon having the next greateſt quantity, 

above three hundred weight — — 150.0 
To the perſon having the next greateſt quantity, 

above two hundred weicht — — 10 0 0 


II. That the hives ſhall be weighed in the groſs, the 
bees being alive, which is known by experience not in 
the leaſt to prejudice them, by a proper perſon, in the 


preſence of the miniſter or curate of the pariſh, or any 
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Juſtice of peace in the neighbourhood, or any other per. 
ſon of a reputable character, known to a member of tke 


Society, and a perſon appointed by the proprietor of the 
bees ®, 8 

III. That a certificate of ſuch weight, and the number 
of hives, ſhall be ſigned by ſuch miniſter, or curate, or 
juſtice of peace, or reputable perſon, 

IV. That the perſon weighing the hives, ſhall make 
an afhdavit of their number and groſs weight, that they 
are of the uſual ſize and thickneſs; and that, to the bet} 


of his knowledge, no fraud has been practiſed to enercaſ 


their weight 1. | 

V. That the proprictor of the bees ſhall alſo make an 
affidavit, that the number of old hives ſo weighed, 
atteſted, and certified, have been all his property fix 


months before; and that all the new hives ſo weighed, 
atteſted, and certified, are ſwarms from the old hives; 


and that, to the beſt of his knowledge, none of thoſe 
hives were above fix Iriſh miles from his dwelling-houſe 

when weighed and certified, or for ſix months before. 
VI. That ſuch certificate and affidavits ſhall be pro— 
duced by the claimants of the premiums, as the condition 
upon which alone they can receive it. | 
To this propoſal the author can think cf no objection, 
except the premiums that have already been given for 
honey. But as theſe premiums have been very ſmall, and very 
much confined in the application, few perſons in the king - 
dom, on that account, have encreaſed their ſtock of bees; 
it is therefore hoped, that this preſent propoſal does nat 
ſtand precluded; the general utility of a premium for theſe 
articles 


* The weighing of bees is by no means difficult; it is to be 
done, after ſun-ſet, in the following manner: a linen cloth 1» 
lipped between the hive and the ſtool, and knotted at the top 
of the hive, which is then lifted up by the knot and put into 
the ſcale; after weighing, the hive is again put on the ſtool, 
and the cloth ſlipped from under it. 

I + Straw, ruth, or bent hives, have been found, by long ex- 
perience, to anſwer beit ; and no perſon ſhall be entitled to the 
premium that makes uſe of any other kind. 
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articles being acknowledged, even by the very meaſure 
that has proved ineffectual for the purpoſe. The previous 
offer of premiums on theſe articles, therefore, rather ſup- 
ports than ſubverts the meaſure now propoſed, 

By this meaſure it is hoped bees will be greatly encreaſed 
in a ſhort time; for as the proprietors could not keep 
ſuch numbers of bees without employing the poor, to 
the extent of ſix miles round them, to take. care of 
them, which they would. gladly do for a ſmall gratuity, it 
js reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that perceiving the advantages 
derived to the owners from the bees they look after, they 
would be induced to ſet up hives, and keep bees for 
themſelves. From this ſingle object, however incon- 
ſiderable, a habit of attention might be acquired by thoſe 
who are now totally idle: hope of advantage might be 
awaked in the breaſts of thoſe whoſe induſtry is now 
depreſſed by deſpondency, and the advantages would be 
ſtill more important an? extenſive than any that have been 
yet ſuggeſted, which are ſurely more than ſufficient to 
juſtify an experiment, which may be made at fo tmall an 
expence as one hundred pounds. 

It is to, be obſerved, that this country, in many parts, 
abounds with heath and furze, which bloſlom in Septeniber, 
and is excellent paſturage for bees. 


NUM B ER XXIV. 


Obſervations en the Growth and Deftruftion of Seagrim, 
or Rag-Wort. 


GENTLEMEN, 


or rag-wort, having only of late years made its 


appearance, at leaſt in any confiderpvle quantity, in this 
ettate, (though too well known in the neighbourhood 
long before) I ſend you ſuch obſervations as have occurred 
to me concerning its growth and de/trudtion, heartily wiſh- 


ing, 


Moſt pernicious weed, called in this country ſeagrim, & 
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ing, that an effectual method of deſtroying it may be 
known and practiſed. 

As it is probably known in other places by names 
different from what it bears in this, I will give ſuch > 
deicription of it as may, I hope, prove ſufficient ty 
the practica] reader, though not in the technical words of 

otaniſts. 

This plant has a ſtalk, in its early ſtate, green, but, 2; 
it advances in age, inclining to wisct or purple, eſpecially 
downwards. Its flowers are yellow, and thick-ſet, and 
compoſed each of a number of ſmall- pointed leaves. !: 
runs to ſced in the later end of ſummer, The ſmell, 
both of the ſtalk and leaves, which are jagged, (whence 
probably it obtains one name) and the flower itſelf, are 

ffenũve to all animals, I think; for I have obſerved that 
hardly any creatures feed upon it except almoſt hungered 
or ſtatved. I have not indeed obſerved whether or no aſſes 
reject it. 6 

Like moſt other weeds, it thrives beſt in the beſt ſoils, 
either natural or artificial; and I took up a plant of it in 
my orchard, about two years ago, (with the root) which, 
when in 1 touched my chin, (my height is about: 
hve feet eight or nine inches) and its root, which: i 
round, and thick fer with taws, was much larger chan's 2 
new-born chiid's head: but the uſual dimenſions 
much leſs than theſe. 

About four years ago, I obſerved the ſpreading of thi: 
weed in that part of this eſtate which was in our own 
hands. I took notice, that neither cows nor horſes cat 
it; and when | ſmelled it, I ceaſed to wonder that they 
did not. It was obvious to remark, that a weed ſo bulky 
as this, and fo groſs, muſt extract much nouriſhment 
from the earth, and that it was adviſeable to get rid of it 
as fait as poſhble. The moſt eaſy method was mowin: 


oy” 
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I therefore ordered a ſervant to mow e theſe weeds in the 


paſtures as near to the ground as he could; and I hope d 
that the common mowing in the meadows would be ſuf— 
fcient to deſtroy them: but I ſoon found my miltake ; 

5 | for 
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5 fr in a very few weeks theſe offenſive ſtrangers ſhot up 
again into ſtalk and Icat, and even flower, though all in 
much ſmaller ſize than before, but with this diſagreeab © 
circumſtance, that the root was to far from being | injured 
with the ſcythe, that for one ftalk ſeveral aroſe, and the 
root ſeemed to have gained new vigour from the ® wound. 

I now applied m. {elf to plucking up by the roots theſe 
odious inmates, and found new difcu! ties; for while 
the ground was dry, as it uſually is in the latter end of 
| ranmer; I found the ſtaiks of ſuch of the feagrims as 
were longeſt, and afforded the tighteſt graſp, either break 
in plucking, and leave the root in the ground entirely „ or 
at beſt bring with it only a ſmall part of the root; and 
when the wet weather came on, and looſened the ground, 


and made it pr ſible, or even eaſy, to bring away the whole 


dall of the root, yet the {caſon of ſeeding was come on 
alſo, and the earlie( {t ripe ſeeds had difperſed themſelves, 
and produced an aſſurance of a larger crop for fucceed- 
ing years than the moſt careful plucking of the preſent 
crop could deſtroy. | : 

But if theſe were the 0:Noujties which attended my at- 
tempts to eradicate thoſe /eagrims, which had happened 
not to be mowed, I was much more embaratled by thoſe 
which had been; for here it was impoffible to get any 
ſuch faſt hold, as to pluck them up with much, or even 
%˖ YOOT, | | 

I now applied myſelf to enquire what gertlemen or 
farmers were plagued: with this weed, and what methods 
they had tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. 

L was told by a gentleman in m. owe neighbourhood, 


that Sir G. Cayley, of Brompton, near Scar 07 gugh, Bart. had 


been plagued with this w ted; and had purtucd che method 
of plucking with ſucceſs, 

Animated by this afturance, I reſolved to purſue this 
method with great attention; and a- it icemed to be a work 
which required great care, both in the choice of je2/2n ind 
manner of plucking, I rcroi A not to depute the work to 


others, buc to endeavour to clean - ſpot in my cow-paſture 


vith 
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with my own hands, that, if my labour ſucceeded, } 


4 


might employ others to follow the ſame method under m 
own eye in the reſt of this paſture. 
Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or rathe; 
autumm, of 1762, after ſhowers, IJ applied myſelf to tl; 
Work; and by help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a tis 
graſp, I brought up almost every ot, in a ſpace of about 
two hundred yards ſquare, whole; fo that I had gord 
hopes I ſhould fee this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding ſummer, 


it is true, I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this weed, and 


of .a very vivid green too, around the plants which | 
pulled up; but as I reaſonably concluded thele to be fed by 
the taws which ſpread themſelves from the main root, f. 
1 (methought reaſonably) concluded alſo, that this main 
root being deſtroyed, the fide raws would die, and conte- 
quently theſe young leaves. 


But how was I diſappointed, when, in the ſummer gd 


1763, I ſaw this ſpot of ground as much over-run wit 
feagrims as any part elſe of the paſture which had been 
unpulled! . | 

Converſing, however, with C. Natſon, of New Mallon, 
Eſq; towards the latter end of ſummer, on this ſubject, 
J was aſſured by him, that by a repetition of this labou 
of plucking for tome years, he thought he had Ieflencd 
the number of his feagrims, though they were ſtill 
numerous. Urged by this example, I have gone through 
the whole of my paſture, which is about ten acres, and 
keeps five cows, at the latter end of laſt ſummer, of 1763, 
with the ſame care as was uſed to a ſmall part of it in 
17623 yet am I not elated with mach hope of ſuccels; 
for a little plot before my garden (in which my horle: 
run, and which was managed with {till more accuracy on 


account of the odious appearance of the ſeagrims. from my 


windows) ſeems to threaten another conſiderable crop. 
As IL. did not confine my enquiries about theTethod cl 
deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I 
was told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neigh- 
bourhoud, that he had found turning of ſheep in winter 
| Ns Inte 


ar 
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into his cow-paſture the only effectual method of deſtroying 
his hateful weed. 

I thought this method very likely to ſucceed ; for ſheep 
are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them defiroy whole 
beds of the rankeſt docks, which could not be killed by 
any other means. 

I have not been able to try this experiment conſiderably; 


for, as J am raiſing quick tences, both in my meadow 
and paſture, I keep no ſheep. I have, however, occa- 


ſionally admitted ſome of my tenant's ſheep into the ſmall 
plot before my garden this winter; and, upon an accurate 
examination this morning, I do not entertain any ſanguine 
hopes of great ſucceſs from this method. I find that 
many. of the young leaves of this weed, now level with 
the ſurface of the ground, are untouched by the theep ; 
and that ſuch others as appear bitten by them, do not feem 
in a dying condition. 

The truth ſeems to me, that ſheep, though they may 
not have the ſame averſion to this weed as horſes. and 
cows, yet are far from being fond of it; and if any grezt 
ſucceſs is to be hoped for from their bite, (which may 
prepare beds for the water, and ſo decay the root} the 
ſheep ſhould be folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged 
to cat it near, and at ſuch a ſeaſon that the winter-rains 
may have time to work its deſtriction. And ſuch 2 
method, if carefully purſued, ſeems to be molt probable 
for the extirpation of this pernicious weed, 

If the method of plucking is followed, I would ſfub;uin 
ſome cautions, ! 

PFirſt, In order to prevent the large plants from ſeeding, 
I would adviſe to cut off all the tops, and the tops only, 


when the flowers begin to die, that then $900 hold of 


the ſtalk may be gotten. 
Secondly, I would defer the Pari till the rains 
have moiftened the ground ſufficicntly to bring up the 
whole main root. 

Thirdly, I recommend ftriking the root ſo brought up 
againſt the ground, in order to diſperſe the earth which 
adheres to it, by way of manure. 


Vor. V. No. 24. 1 Fourthly, 
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F ourthly, I always pile the plants thus pulled yy 
and cleanſed from carth, that, if the ſeaſon prove favour. 
able, they may be damit and the aſhes ariſing from them 
ſpread on the ground; or if this cannot be conveniently 
done, (though 1t is much the better method, and may, 
with a ſufficient fire, be done when they are ever ſo green) 


leſt to rot and manure the ſoil. 


The groſſneſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, is a proof 


of the great quantity of ſalts it contains; and in the ſame 


proportion as any plant exhauſts the ground of its ſalts, 
it repays when reduced to manure. There can, however, 
be no queſtion, but whilſt weeds are left to rot, a great 
quantity of the falts, which by burning would mingle 
with the ſoil, arc carried into the air. 

I ſuppoſe, gentlemen, you will be curious to know in 
what manner I account for the ſudden appearance 6 
feagrims in vaſt abundance, in this citate, where they were 
hardly ever known before. 

I will give you an account, which, I dare ſay, you will 
eſteem. perfectly ſatisfactory. About eight years ago | 
undertoox to improve a piece of ground of about fourtecn 
acres, which was over-run with thorns of both ſorts, 
brambles, broom, and furze. 
| When [I had got it cleared of all this traſh,» my next 
buſineſs was to pare the hills of, and pile them, and, 
after a winter's mellowing, to break and ſpread them with 
a mixture of lime, and all other kinds of manure which 
{ could collect. As the ſoil was very poor, having been 


exhauſted by the great quantity of traſh it had nouriſhed 


for many years, I was not yet ſatisfied, but reſolved to 


take the advantage of the firit dry ſummer, to lead out 


the riches of a pond of about thirty yards long and halt 
as many broad, which had beck” occupied by a great 
number of geeſe, &c. and. never thoroughly cleaned 
during ncar thirty years. 1 got through this work, thougn 
at a great expence, being obliged to employ a conſiderable 
number of draughts, Jett the rains ſhould make the mud 
too thin, or the heat bake it too much, the mud being 
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except a few cart-Joads, which were brought and laid 
by the wall of a ECHEN-gardens to be mingled with the 
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All this mud I laid on my newly-improved ground, 


| other ſoil. 


I had divided my improved ground, reſerving about four 
acres for meadow. 


| Behold! the ſucceding year g gave me a crop of ſcagrims 


both in my new meadow, my new cow-paſture, and the 


plot of ground in which the mud for my garden had 
been ſcattered; and more particularly in thoſe parts where 


the ground had been broke, either to ſtub the thorns, Sc. 


or to take away the hilis, while the adjoining ground on 
every ſide was free from this pernicious weed, 

As I knew little or. nothing of this weed, I ſuffered it 
to ſeed before I took any neceſſary precautions for its 
deſtruction. The ſucceeding year preſented me with a 


much larger crop, and 1 have been ever ſince Kruggling 


for its extirpation, and have the mortification to ſee its 
incroachments on adjoining grounds by the ſeeds which 
winds have carried. 

This fact, and another of the ſame kind, in a piece of 


ground which I improved ſince, at ſome diſtance from the 


former, have confirmed me in an opinion, which I before 
thought very probable, v7. © That all foils are originally 


c impregnated With the ſeeds of almoſt All grafles and 


s weeds, (though of ſome in greater quantities) which 
© only want a proper ſtirring and manure to awaken them 
te to vegetation, though at the expence of one another, 
*© ſome being ſuffocated by that proceſs which gives life 
** to the others.” 

I will add another ftriking inſtance in confirmation of 
this ſentiment, notorious in this neighbourhood. 

A conſiderable quantity of the park at Gilling was over- 
run with brakes and mois, and that wretched graſs which 
grows in ſuch company. Lord Farr fax, the owner, 


finding that he could not have his veniſon fat as it ought 


to be, deſtroyed his park, and applied himſelt ſeriouſly to 


the ! improvement of it at a vait expence. In courie of 
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time by dye tillage he brought this worſt part of it to he 
not only good corn-land, but even tolerable, though 
coarſiſh, meadow and paſture ; yet both of them thick ſet 
with ſeagrims, a weed never ſeen there till the quantity 
of lime which his lordſhip put into that poor ſoil had 
warmed it ſufficiently. 


I have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am ia | 


ſeagrim does more harm in meadow than paſture land ; for 


in the latter it only exhauſts the ground, on which it ſtands, 


to no good purpoſe ; but in the former it communicate; 
its diſagreeable ſtench in the fweat to the good hay, and 
deſtroys its ſweetneſs. I adviſe, therefore, that hay— 
makers be ordered to throw it with their rake-ſhafts out 
of the ſwathe whenever they meet with it. 


Jam, GENTLEMEN, 


Your conſtant reader, &c. 


Eaſt-Newton, Tuo. Comes, jun. 


March 16, 1764 * 


P. S. The ſpecies of ſeagrim are, perhaps, as many and 


as Various as thoſe of any plant whatever, ariſing from the 
variety of ſoil, age, moiſture, Fc. | 

J obſerve, that ſcagrim thrives chiefly on dry ſoils; 
inſomuch that I aſcribe the /itt!/? or zo appearance ot 
this weed in this ſeaſon to the long preceding rainy ones; 
and I have noticed, that on the draining of lands, this 
weed, never appearing before, has made its appearance. 
In ſhort, every thing which gives true improvement to 
ground, encourages this weed; and therefore it deſerves 
particular attention, as it is provoking to have our ex- 
pences productive of what is pernicious, 


This letter is the firſt of a packet long miſſing, but at length 
come to the hands of tlie editors, which is the reaſon of its 
being dated fo long ago as the ſpring of che laſt year, E. 
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7x b Of Houſmg great Cattle. 


GENTLEMEN, 


MONG the advantages attending the late changes 

in management of farms in this part of the world, 

I muſt rank thoſe which ariſe from houſing of great cattle, 
by which name [ underſtand cows and oxen. 

The practice has long been in vogue with thoſe who 


had only ene or a few cows 3 but I remember when thoſe 


who had many never thought of ſuch a practice with 


regard to their herds, though they occaſionally uſed it- 
with reſpect to particulars. | 


However, the obvious advantages reſulting from the 
method, with regard to a few cattle, has induced our 


farmers to adopt it with reſpect to more; yet is it not fo 
generally followed as it ought, and by many, otherwile 


ſenſible, men is even held problematical. 

I ſhall therefore, gentlemen, in this letter enumerate 
all the objections which have been, or can, I think, be 
made to the practice, give anſwers to them, and then 
diſplay its advantages. 

The objections to this practice are, 

I. © Tt renders cattle more tender.” 


* 2. It conſumes much more fodder.” 


3. It requires much more attendance.” 

4. lt is very expenſive in building of houſes, leading 
* home of hay, and leading out of manure.” 

5. It is waſteful of manure.” 

6. © It is not ſo healiny as lying out, which gives 
*0.-Cxercile.”*-::-.e 

As to the firſt, it is acknowledged, that a cow uſed to 
the houſe will ſuffer.much more than one not uſed to it, 
if left out of doors. But this method ſuppoſes them to 
ve houſed from the firſt colds and rains at the beginiftng 
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of winter, to the true ſpring weather, when paſtures are 
broke at Ma- Day; ſo that this objection only amounts to 
an aſſertion, that animals which are uſed to proper care, 


will, if neglected, ſuffer more than ſuch as are uſed to be 


neglected; an aſſertion which, if it proves any thing, 
proves that we ſhould neglect all our domeſtic animals, 
But, to ſhew the degree of tenderneſs to which great 
cattle will be ſubject by the houſing I recommend, I muſt 
obſerve, that all the houſing I would wiſh them to have 


ſhould be a good cover over head, and a defence from the 


northern and eaſterly winds, and perhaps the weſterly ones 
in this country, as they blow cold in ſpring, when the 
cattle loſe their hair : but I would chuſe to have. my cow- 
houſes open to the ſouth. 

Now what degree of true hardineſs cattle can deriyc 


from lying with their ſides on wet ground all night, and 


having their ridges (well known to be tender, and the 
fource of many maladies) expoſed to all the rain, &c. of : 
whole winter, and their feet and legs benumbed in wet 
grounds continually, I leave any man of ſenſe to de- 
termine. 

The generally-wretched condition, in ſpring, of battle 
which have lain out, compared with the good plight 0! 
thoſe which were in equal circumſtances at the beginning 


of winter, 'but have been houſed and ted with the ſame 


bay, will ſhew how ridiculous it is to object tenderneſs to 
the practice of houſing. 

White cattle are univerſally allowed, and, I think, 
with reaſon, to be more tender than the red, brown, of 
black, Now the breed of cattle in this part of the world 
is notoriouſly run into the 0 ite and whitiſh; ſo. that the 
argument for houſ ing is much ſtronger with us, while the 
breed Continues in this ſtrain, unlefs we will kill our 
cattle for fear of tendering them. * 

As to the ſecond objection, it 1s acknowledged that 
houſing conſumes more fodder; but then we muſt con- 
ſider how far it is a juſt objection to the practice. nh 
it is obvicus, that if cattle are to be kept not only alive, 
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but well, and in condition to be uſeful in ſpring and 
ſummer, they muſt have their bellies well filled. The 
only queſtion then is at preſent, with what their bellies 
will be moſt advantageouſly filled, whether with hay alone, 
or with hay and winter-grafs ? 

Now, any perſon, who knows any thing of the matter, 
muſt acknowledge, that winter-graſs is one of the beft 
manures that can be beſtowed on meadow-ground, as it 
keeps the roots of the graſs much warmer than any other 
manure which lies not ſo compact can do. But winter- 
graſs having loſt its genuine juices, and being in a ſtate 
of corruption, muſt be, on many obvious accounts, the 
worſt food which can be given to animals that are to yield 
milk, or to work in ſummer, therefore the worſt food for 
cows and oxen : ſo that he who eats off his winter-graſs, 
eats his crop of hay for the ſucceeding year to fill the 
bellies of his cattle with bad humours; and if this bs a 
prudent ſaving of fodder, then is houling of cattle bad 
huſbandry. #4 


I muſt alſo here obſerve, that the quantity of hay trod 


under foot, ſpoiled by rain and the dung of the cattle, 
and ſcattered abroad by winds, is not inconſiderable; ſs 


that if this be added to what Iying-out cattle really cat, we 


ſhall find the difference betwixt the-quantities conſumed 


by them and an equal number of houſed cattle not nearly 


ſo conſiderable as may at firſt be thought. | 
The third objection ſeems more ſpecious, but will be 
found equally inconclutive. 
The taking away of the dung from the cattle, the 
driving of them to water and back again, are circum- 
ſtances of attendance avoided, to be ſure, by letting cattle 
lie out; but they are not really very conſiderable, and 
abundantly recompenced by other circumſtances of at- 
tendance which are ſaved. The man who toute: his 


cattle properly, will contrive to have a pond near his 


cow-houſe. To this the cattle will ſoon go of themſelves, 
and as regularly return. In the mean time the dung is 
moved, and the ſtalls (or bouſes, as we here call them) are. 
„ 8 filled 
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filled with hay from the neighbouring ſtack by almoſt any 


boy, or. woman on occaſion. And ſo much attendance is 
faved by. this practice of houſing, both to the milk-maid, 
who has only to ſtep into an adjoining dry houſe inſtead 
of a wet and diſtant cloſe, and to the man-ſervant, who 
has not his fodder to bear to cattle in diſtant and wet 
grounds, and to diſperſe over theſe grounds, that it is 
well known to be one of the firſt enquiries which both 
men and women ſervants make at the time of hiring, 
« Whether the maſter who treats with them houſes his 
ce cattle?” and he who does houſe them, may always hire 
ſervants conſiderably cheaper than others, who do not, can; 
as ſervants, who know te ſlavery of attendance on cattle 
lying out, will hardly hire at any rate to ſuch as do not 
houſe their cattle, if they can hire to ſuch as do. 

The maſters alſo find ſo much time ſaved by the leſs 
attendance on cattle houſed than thoſe which he out, 


that they can even diſpenſe with fewer ſervants, both men 


and women, in winter, than they could otherwiſe ; fo that 
the ſaving of attendance by houſing of cattle, may juſtly 


be conſidered as a balance to the leading home of hay, 


and leading out of manure. 

Much expence of molding is alſo ſaved ; and cow-dung 
bring only in a ſtate proper for breaking, when neither 
very wet nor very dry, the ſeaſon is often not favourable 
for this work; and by this means what ſhould many: 
the ground, goes to the fire, as in ſome counties the 
flovenly fooliſb farmers deſignedly convert their COW-duny 
to this uſe. Fooliſb I may juſtly call them, if they can 
have any other fuel; unhappy, if they cannot. 

T he fourth objection is already in a manner anticipated 
and anſwered; for the buildings neceſſary to anſwer the 
purpoſes of houſing of cattle are nowiſe expenſive, Few 
farmers want a ſouth wall of ſome kind: againſt this let 
them erect a kind of helm of any coarſe wood, and wind 
the eaſtern and weſtern ends with thorns or furze, if ſtones 
be ſcarce. Let them cover it with a few waggon-load: 
of turze, broom, or Ar and 1t they chatch it flightly, 

It 
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it will laſt many years. The ſtalls, as they are kept dry, 
may be made of any offal wood; and the channel for a 
conveyance of the urine of the cattle, is ſoon laid with 
coarſe ſtones. The leading home of hay may be made 
not very expenſive, by putting it in the field into load 


pikes, and ſtationing theſe ſo that the waggon ſhall make as 


few tracks as poſſible, the pikes themſelves being made 
by a ſingle horſe's leading in the cocks with a ſledge, or 


rather a rope. 


As vacant ſeaſons for leading out the manure may be 


taken, this, though the chief, will be no great expence; 


and probably the attendance fived in winter and ſpring 
will be a balance, both to the expence of Jeading home 
hay in autumn, and leading out manure at a proper ſeaſon; 
eſpecially if the farmer judiciouſly contrives to have. his 
meadow-ground as near home as poſſible; and if he can- 
not have this, his winter attendance on lying-out cattie 
will be proportionally greater, 

But if it ſhould be thought that the ſaving of attend- 
ance in winter and ſpring is not an equivalent to the ex- 
pences incurred by houſing of cattle, and enumerated in 
this objection, yet this ſaving is conſiderable; and the ad- 
vantages which I ſhall enumerate in the cloſe of this letter, 
muſt be thought to be a great over-balance to any expence 
incurred by it, in the opinion of judicious men; eſpecially 
as a cow-houſe once built ſtands many years, and a 
draught has little other work, betwixt the autumnal feaſon 
and depth of winter, than to lead out manure, or, in the 


| hay-harveſt, than to lead the hay home. 


I would have manure led out as ſoon as the firſt fogg 
or aftermath is eaten. 

The fifth objection is grounded on a ſuppoſition that 
the manure which is made by houſed cattle, when turned 


out in the day-time, is loſt, But to this I anſwer, that 


the cattle are generally either turned into a yard or held, 
in the day-time : in the former caſe, the manure is eaſily 
ſhovelled up at a proper ſeaſon, and carried out in the 


ſame way as the reſt; or, in the latter caſe, it is ſpread 
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on the ground where it is Ow ſo that there is little or 
no loſs of it. 

Indeed, people who agree in the point of houſing of 
cattle, differ in their ſentiments about managing of them 
in the day- time; ſome keeping them continually in the 
houſe, or at leaſt yard, except the time of watering; 
others turning them out to graze by day: and the different 
circumſtances of people will make theſe oppoſite methods 
of management equally prudent. 

For inſtance, where manure cannot eaſily be gotten, it 
will be adviſeable for people to take particular care of all 
that is made by their great cattle, as they have nothing 
elſe for their tillage, On the contrary, where people 
have plenty of other manures, and are at a diſtance from 
water, it is adviſeable to let their cattle wander on to 
moors, where they may brouſe on the heath or furze, or 
ſuch like. | | 

This is the conſtant cuſtom of the inhabitants of all 
the moors above this place. They have plenty of lime 
for their tillage, by the coals and lime-ſtone near them, 
and of manure for their meadows by their turf-aſhes “. 
They have little encloſed ground, and this they preſerve 
as free as they can in winter; otherwiſe the coldneſs of 
their ſituation, and lightneſs of ſoil, if they eat it bare, 
would deprive them of all hopes of a crop in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer; their cow-paſtures, with all advantages, 
being ſcarce able to keep their ſmall cows in June. 

Theſe people in winter turn their cows into their town- 
ſtreet, whence they all march to ſome common pond ad- 
Joining to their commons, where they brouſe all the day, 
and return of themſelves at night to their ſtalls. By theſe 
means, with very ſlender crops of hay, they keep their 
cattle in. very tolerable plight. 

As to the laſt objection, lying out expoſes cattle to 
ſuch colds as produce many diſtempers, and is utterly in- 


conſiſtent 


* We ſhould be much obliged to Mr, Comber if he would 


communicate to us the method of making and uſing turt-aſhes 
in Yorkſhire, E. 


on 
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conſiſtent with their health, except in very favourable 
winters. But if the farmer really thinks that his cattle 
want exerciſe, he may turn them out in the beſt part of 
the day into his drieſt ground; yet I am myſelf convinced, 
that till ſpring approaches, cattle get much more harm 
than good by Hgaying out. Standing out is not exerciſe, and 
cattle turned out in unfavourable weather tand rather than 
walk; and cows Which lie out, ſtand too much, unleſs 
hunger oblige them to walk in ſearch of food. 

I will now, gentlemen, very briefly diſplay the ad- 
vantages which reſult from the houſing of great cattle. 

In the firſt place, by this means the meadows are winter- 
freed, and the beſt aſſurance of a good crop of- hay is 
laid, : 

In the next place, the injury done to the ſoil by the 


treading * of great cattle is avoided, 


In the third place, the carcaſes of the cattle are kept i in 
much better plight. 

In the fourth place, the cows give much more and better 
milk, and longer. 

In the fifth place, the cows avoid many diſaſters in 
calving, and are then attended with great eaſe. 

In the ſixth place, the calves are found to be fronger 
and livelier. 

In the laſt place, the manure is laid on ſuch grounds, 
and parts of grounds, as moſt want it, and in any pro- 


portion, and with any mixture the owner pleaſes; whereas 


it is notorious, to the ſorrow of every prudent farmer, 
that cattle lying out manure chiefly the ground which lies 
under hedges, and wants it not, and by its irremediable 
coarſeneſs never pays for that manure. 

I muſt add, that there is no compariſon betwixt keep- 
ing of oxen in a fold-garth, and keeping of them tied up 
like milch-covs. 


| 8 2 For, 


* T once ſaw a uall cloſe of very rick {il in this neighbour- 
hood, ſo trodden by very large fat oxen, in a wet winter, that 
though half the hay was buried under their feet, and the next 


ſummer a moderate one, there was au no crop. The oxen 


weighed about one hundred ſtone cach. Cous. 
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For, in the firſt place, much miſchief is often done 
by the oxen to each other, when promiſcuouſly turned 
into a fold-yard, and eſpecially to the younger and 
weaker. 

Secondly, They all lie expoſed to the wet from 
heaven, and conſequently to the ſame evils, in ſome 
degree, as when they lie out. 

Thirdly, As the ona. oor is the ſink of all their urine, 
they often lie wet. 

Laſtly, The waſte of ſtraw which is made in a fold- 
garth is incredible, 

Were ſtraw of no other value than to make manure of, 
the ſteeping of it thus in the urine of the oxen would be 
a judicious method : but it may always be made of much 
more value. When kept clean, the ſtraw will maintain 
a much greater quantity of cattle; and if there be leſs 
manure it will be better, and there will be much more 
profit from the carcaſes of the cattle, I know a farmer 
who laſt winter took in four oxen for twenty weeks, at 
two ſhillings per head each, that is, eight pounds. Theſe 
were in a fold-garth. I believe it is no unreaſonable * 
ſuppoſition, that the ſtraw trad under foot by theſe 'oxen 
would have kept other two oxen if tied in the ſtall; that 
is, would have given the farmer four pounds more, 

I am, GENTLEMEN, , 
Your conſtant reader, | 
And an hearty friend to your undertaking, 

Eaſt-Newton, Tho. CoMBER, jun. 

| March 175 1764. | = e 


P. S. The inconveniencies which attend fold-garths 
begin to be now ſo well known, that a tenant on this 
eſtate 


* Let the reader confider, that whatever ſtraw is either thrown 
by the ſtand-hecks, through negligence or incapacity of the 
ſower, or accident, or the warntonneſs of the oxen, being once 
mixed with the ſoil, or trod under foot, becomes uneatable, 
all animats having an averſion to what ſmells of their own 
- urine... Let him alſo reflect how much ſhort ſtraw, equaily eat- 
able with the reſt, is loſt, and he will probably think that. 1 
calculate very modeſtly, Coun. 1 
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eſtate, of a farm of two hundred pounds ger annum, who 
milks above twenty cows, and breeds in proportion, has 
not a ſingle fold-garth. If they are any where adviſeable, 

it is where a large quantity of beans are grown, the ſtraw 

of which being ſcarcely fqdder for any cattle, is beſt 
wrought into manure in a fold-garth. But even in this 
caſe, the ſtraw may ſerve for bedding in ftalls, and the 
inconveniencies attending all. fold-garths ſeem greatly to 
preponderate. 
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A Letter from James Crokatt, Efq; to the Editors. 
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, GENTLEMEN, 
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7 Herewith ineloſe you a letter from John Lewis, Eſq; x“ | 

* of Tracey, near Honiton, in Devonſhire, concerning 1 | 
, the culture of burnet-graſs, &c. which, in my opinion, ill 
Contains the plaineſt and moſt complete directions of any 11 
' publiſhed on that ſubject; and as I believe it will be of 11 
ſervice to your readers, if you are of the ſame opinion, 1 


as I have his liberty, ſo you have mine to print the ſame 
in your Muſeum Ruſticum. Be ſo good to return the 


original letter as ſoon as Paper we you can to, TX 
| GENTLEMEN, 310 
Jour moſt humble ſervant, | | 
\ 4 

A - 13 
i Luxborough, James Crokartr. | 
N Near Woodford-Bridge, Eſſex, It 
? - Angus 12, 1705. | 10 

| | A 
* We are infinitely obliged to Mr. Crokatt for communicating 4 | 
to us Mr. Lewis's valuable letter, and hope frequently to receive 1 

from him ſuch favours. E. O. 4 

4 
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NUMBER XXVII. 


A Letter from John Lewis, Ef; to James Crokatt, Eſq; 
relative to the Culture of the Burnet-Grafs. 


1 

Am now to acknowledge the favour of yours of the 

twenty-ſecond of February, defiring me to acquaint 
you what is the beſt ſoil for burnet, the quantity to 
be ſown per acre, the proper time for ſowing it, the 
method of ſowing it, and the time of feeding on it; in 
which I could only partly inform you till now, as I ſhall 
add the harveſting it, and its produce; which will give 
you and every gentleman elſe, inclined to cultivate this 
valuable graſs, a true, and, I hope, clear idea of its 
utility; and if you think it worth the notice of the 
public, you are welcome to make what uſe you pleaſe 
of it. 

Firſt then, the dry deep foil is the beſt for this graſs, 

as it runs down in a ſpill like a youpsg carrot, ſix and 
eight inches, and ſometimes more deep; though a moiſt ſoil 
will do, but not too wet, and ſhould be well fallowed, and 

made to a fine tilth. 
I had of Mr. Rocque laſt year ſeventy-two pounds of 
ſecd, at two ſhillings per pound, which ſowed fix acres; in 
Auguſt and in September it came up tolerably thick; in 
October it almoſt covered the ground, and at Chriſtmas I 
had a fine crop, which gave a moft delightful verdure, 
beyond any thing I ever fur, 

It kept on vegetating till the latter end of Febzuary, 
when it was thick, and about nine inches high; but at 
this time the conſtant rains prevented my ſtocking it, as 
we term it, that is, feeding it; ſor my ground was ſo 
wet, that my cattle were over hoof; therefore | was 

obliged to take them out, and let the field lie for 
mowing, having ſeveral wet ſwampy places in it. 
| I therefore 


( 


or. 
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I therefore let it reſt till the firſt of May, when I mowed 
two acres for fodder, juſt at the time it was in full bloom, 
which is a of a fine purple hue, and, conſidering the 
dryneſs of the ſeaſon, had a good ſwarth, which was 
well made, and is, perhaps, the beſt Ray that can be pro- 
duced, eſpecially for horſes. 

About ten days ſince, I mowed this a ſecond time, but 
cannot boaſt of my crop, for it has not rained ſince the 


firſt mowing; however, I believe it is more than if it had 


been clover, or any other graſs. 

The remaining four acres which I left for ſeed, I 
mowed the middle of June, and had, conſidering the 
ſeaſon, a fine ſwarth as I ſhould ever deſire, beſides my 
ſeed : it lay two days in the ſwarth, which I turned once, 
and then had it lightly threſhed on gates laid on winnow- 
ing-ſheets on the ground, to receive the ſeed, and then put 
my hay in a rick, than which I think nothing can be 
better, leaving, as I ſuppoſe, one third of the ſeed in the 
hay; and I have of ctean fine ſeed (much better than 
what I bought of Mr. Rocque) one thouſand pounds 
weight, which I ſell at an hundred per cent. leſs than I 
bought it, TE e remain great gains; and my 
burnet now looks greener, and vegetates fafter, than any 
ground around me, even than my meadows, which are 
very good ones; and hold 1 it pleaſe God to bleſs us wich 
rain ſoon, I ſhould havela ſurpriſing crop again. 

I have ſold as yet but thirty pounds of ſeed, the price 


one ſhilling per pound; and I propoſe ſowing twelve 


acres this ſeaſon mylelt; yet I cannot perſuade the farmers 


round me to follow the example laid before them; ſuch 


is their obſtinacy to any thing new, and attachment to 
to their old practice, let it be ever fo abſurd. 

As I ſaid before, I ihall ſow twelve acres of burnet 
the latter end of this month, or the beginning of 
September : my ground 1 is a heavy marly loam, too 8d 
inclined to wet in winter; therefore I think the piece 
of ground you mentioned is preferable to mine for 
burnet. 


It 
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It ſhould be ploughed as deep every ploughing as the 
ground will admit of. I have not trench-ploughed my 
land, as Mr. Rocque adviſes to plough in the ſame furrow 
twice: mine is now ploughed three times, and the fourth 
time I ſhall ſow my ſeed the round-caſt way, as we ſow 
any other grain; and I ſhall ſow fifteen pounds per acre, 
judging, by my laſt crop, that it cannot well be too.thick, 
as .it muſt ſupport the plants, when young, in ſevere | 
froſts the better, and the crop of hay be proportionably 
larger. | 
Prepare your land as you would for a crop of turneps, 
and harrow it in with a light bruſh-harrow ; then roll it, 
and you need not fear a good crop: keep it clean from 
weeds before Chriſtmas, and eat it not till the beginning 
of March, for fear the froſt and rains ſhould hurt the 
plant, by entering the tubes of it, and thereby injure the 
heart, and ſtop its growth. You may eat it till the be- 
ginning of May ; and, if the weather be favourable, you 
will have a good crop of hay and ſeed the beginning of 
July, and not before; Mr. Rocque ſays in June, but he 
is miſtaken® : upon the whole, Sir, I do not know any 
graſs that anſwers ſo- ell, or turns out ſo muck} to the 
advantage of the farmer, | 
I have had this ſeaſon twelve acres of the Dutch honey- 
ſuckle graſs, ſown with rye-graſs; but it is nothing to 
the burner. 5 
TI bought of Mr. Rocque ſixteen. pounds of timothy- 
ſeed laſt autumn, and ſowed it, as directed by him, in 
September; two acres in wet ground, one acre in moiſt % 
ground, and the remaining acre in dry ground, all a fine 
flow and good ground: very little of it came up at all, 
and it was ſo very bad in each ſort of land, that I was 
obliged this ſpring to ſow it to oats. In ſhort, it is a 
mere nothing; for we have the ſame graſs growing in 
our coarſe meadows, under the name of fox-tail graſs +. 
. I have. 


ne burnet Mr. Rocque ſows is certainly ripe in Tune. E. 
+ We can venture to aſſure Mr. Lewis, that the true timothy- 
grass is really valuable, and on a moiſt good foil will amply repay 
| EE „ the 
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J have compared it, and find it the ſame; and ſo has 
gentleman near me, who alſo ſowed four acres of timothy, 
four pounds fer acre, at five ſhillings fer pound; and 
his came to nothing, like mine. 


Jam, SIR, 
. | ' Your moſt obedient, 
Tracey, near Honiton, Devon, JoRN LEWIS. 
Auguſt 45 1765 
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W. ANY people ſeem to be of « opinion, that agricul- 
ture has been very little improved ſince the times 
in which the Romans flouriſhed. They ſay that the 
Virgilian huſhandry was at leaſt as perfect as that which 
is now practiſed ; and that the Romans were moreover 
acquainted with many excellent practices which are now 
entirely loſt, and may, perhaps, never be recovered. 


That the Romans were knowing in matters of huſbandry 


no man in his ſenſes will attempt to deny; yet do I ſee no. 


reaſon to conclude that they were more knowing in theſe 


matters than a very great number of practical buſbandmen 
now eliving. 


Vor. V. No. 24. 2 ö It 
the armer the expences of cultivation. The mothy ! is eſſen- 
tially different from the genuine fox-tail gra ſſes, though, as it 


is a native of England, it may in Devonſhire be called by the 


common people fox tail graſs, on account of there being ſome 
diſtant reſemblance detween the timothy and the meadow fox- 
tail. We have compared them together 1 in their flowering ſtate, 
and the d lifference was very ſtrih ting; it is pretty well preſerved 
in the delineations inſerted i in Our Fourth Volume. The timothy 
is doubtleis the 25 Nen *. um, Or Cat 'S-tail gra als. E. O. 
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It is more than probable, that the crops we now raiſe 
of various kinds of grain are greatly ſuperior, in point of 
quantity at leaſt, to almoſt any raiſed by the Romans ; 
yet would it be very difficult to aſcertain this matter, for 
I know of no Roman writer who has, with ſufficient 
preciſion for this purpoſe, delivered down to us the exact 
quantity of any kind of grain raiſed on any certain pro- 
portion of land; beſides, we are too little acquainted, in 
fact, with the Roman weights and meafures to form any 
exact judgment on this ſubjeck. 

Let us then deſcend a little lower, and we ſhall find, 
on conſulting our beft hiſtorians, that from the Norman 
conqueſt to the laſt century, when the exportation of 
corn was encouraged, we had frequent famines, inſomuch 
that wheat was ſometimes ſo high in price, that the poor 
knew not the taſte of bread ; whexeas, at other times, it 
would become ſo great a rug on the hands of the 
diſtreſſed farmer as to be ſold for twelve pence the 
quarter, ' 

Agriculture, in theſe circumſtances, could not be 
Aouriſhing : the farmer, when wheat was dear, could 
not afford to buy ſeed to ſow his land, ſo that the next 
year it was of courſe dearer ftill; and when, by means 
of a very favourable ſeaſon, it happened to be cheap, the 
farmer, whoſe wheat lay on his hands for want of pur 
chaſers, had neither heart nor ſpirit to ſow for a new 


crop, when ſuch quantities of wheat lay rotting in his 


granaries on account of the vile price for which it ſold. 

I think I can venture to aſſert, that all theſe ſcarcities 
and famines procecded from agriculture not being ſut- 
ficiently encouraged. The farmer could never promiſe 
hianſelf a certain ſale for his.commodity ; and it ſome- 
times happened that his ſeed coſt him more than a plenti- 
tut crop would ſell for. 

When the exportation of wheat was a and en- 
couraged, affairs took a new turn: wheat was fold at a 
moderate and reaſonable price, which ſeldom varied greatly 
from year to year and as the prices of every thing were 
governed 


— 
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eoverned by that of wheat, proviſions' of all kinds became 
cheap and reaſonable, 

You: have already inſerted in your work the prices of 
wheat and malt at Windſor market for a long ſeries of 
years, which is very well worth the attention of your 


readers. I alſo find in your collection the quantity of 


wheat and other corn that has been at various times ex- 


ported; and in another place you have the prices of . undry | 
articles of proviſien, as contracted for at various times 


by the victualling-office, All theſe together give us à 
good idea of the alteration in price of many articles in 
different years, and are doubtleſs of great uſe. Let me 
recommend for inſertion an extract from a pamphlet 
lately republiſhed, in which your readers will find an 
account of the moſt remarkable dearths and famines 


which have happened in this kingdom fince the Norman 


conqueſt, 


It will be amuſing, as well as uſeful, if your thinking 
readers would examine, in the Engliſh hiſtories, the periods 
to which the following articles refer, in order to diſcover 
the immediate cauſes of theſe dearths, as in all probability 


they were governed by ſome preceding event. I have not 


time to do it myſelf, This account begins| with the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 

1069. In the third and fourth yeare of the ſaid 
king, by meanes of the Normans waſting of England in 
Northumberland, and other places in the yeare precegent, 
ſuch a dearth encreaſed through all England, eſpecially 
Northumberland, and the countries next adjoyning, that 
men were glad to eat horſes, catts, dogges, and mans 
fleſh ; for all the Jand lying betweene Durham and Yorke 


lay waſte without inhabitants and people to till the ground 
for the ſpace of nine yeares, except only the territory of 


Saint John of Beverlake, 

1086. In the 21 yeare of William the Conqueror was 
a great dearth of cattell, and ſore diſtemperature of the 
aire, fo that many men died of feavers, and afterwards 
many others died of famine. 


T': 2+ 1093. In 
| * 
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1093. In the ſixt yeare of William Rufus was a great 
famine, and afterwards ſo great a mortality, that the living 
were ſcarce able to bury the dead. 

I112. In the 13 yeare of King Henry the firſt there 
was a ſharp winter, great dearth and mortality of men, 
with murraine of beaſts of the fieid, and alſo of the houſe, 
and a great deſtruction of fowle, 

1124. In the 23 yeare of the ſame king, by meanes of 
changing the coine, all things became very deare, where- 
of an extreame famine did ariſe, and aflict the multitude 
of the people even to death. 


1177. In the three and twentieth yeare of Henry the 
ſecond, The Black Book, containing "ha orders and 
rules of the Exchequer, was compiled; wherein, among 
other things, is mentioned, "That for. proviſion of the 
kings houſhold, from the time af! ing Henry the firſt, 
the officers of the kings houtho! 953 reducing their victuails 


into an eſtimate of money, did value for a meaſure. of 
wheat to make bread for 100 men, xijd. for the carcaſſ: 
of a fat ox, xij d. for a fat ſheepe, 4d. and for the pro- 
vinder of twenty horſes, 4 7. _ 


o 


1205. In the ſeventh yeare of K ing John! began a pperr 
froſt, which contyrucd till the 22 of March, ſo that the 
ground could not be tilled; whereof it came to paſte, that 
in the ſummer following, a quarter of whest was fold in 

many Places of England for a mark, (which, for the more 
part, in the dayes of King Henry the ſecond, was fold tv1 
twelve pence) and a quarter of beans or peas for a noble, 
and. a QUATTET of oatcs for 
be ſold for 44. 

1222. In the ſeventh; yeare of Henry the third, on 
Holy-Rood-Day, was a great thunder ud lightning 
throughout all England; and ſuch great flouds of water 
followed, with great winds and tempeſts, which continued 
till Candlemas, that the yeare following, wheat was 


ſold for 125. the quarter, which IS as much as 35 L. -AL 


this day. (In the beginning of che reign of Charles the 


firſt.) OY 


25. At, which Were VWORT Ta 
— 
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1234. 18 Henry the 3. was a great froſt at Chriſt- 


maſſe, which deftroyed the corne in the ground, and the 


roots of hearbs in the gardens, continuing till Candle- 


maſſe without any ſnow, fo that no man could plough the 
ground, and all the yeare after was unſcaſonable weather, 
ſo that barrenneſſe of all things enſued, and many poore 
folks dyed for want of victualls, the rich being & be- 
witched with avarice, that they could yceld them no 
reliefe, Amongſt whom Walter Gray, then archihop of 
York, was not leaſt covetous, © whom. it is recorded, 
that his corne being then hve yeares old, hee Goubtüng 


the ſame to be ſpoild with vermine, did command that it 


mould be delivered to the huſvandmerr that inhabited his 


mannours, upon condition that they ſhou! 
like quantity of new corn after harveſt 
none to the poore for Gods take; W. 
paſſe, that when men came to a great ſtack of his corne, 
which ſtood nere the towne of Rippon, there appeared in 
the ſheaves all over the fame the heads of wormes, ſerpents, 
and toads; beſides, a voice was heard gut of the corne- 
mow, ſaying, Lay no hands on the corne, for the arch- 
bijhop and all that hee hath is the devills, To conclude, the 
bailittes were forced to build a high wall round about the 
corne, and then to ſet it om fire, leſt the venemous 
wormes ſhould have gotten out, and poyſoned the corne 
in other places. 

How this biſhop died I have not read, and whether 
he went to God or. the devill it is not for me to 
determine, | 


1248. 32 Henry 3. by reaſon of embaſing the coine 
a great penury followed. 


pay him the 
ut would give 


1258. 43 Henry 3. A great dearth followed the wet 


yeare paſt; for a quarter of wheat was ſold for 15s, and 
205. but the worlt was in the end; there coulyl be none 
found for money, where-through many poore people were 
conſtrained to eat barks of trees, and horſe-fleſh, but 
many ſtarved for want of food, twenty thouſand (as it 
was ſaid) in London. 


1288. In 


reupon it came to 
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1288, In the ſixteenth yeare of Edward the firſt, the 
ſummer was ſo exceeding hot, that many died through 
the extremity thereof, and yet wheat was fold at England 
for three ſhillings foure pence the quartet. 

1289. 17 Edward 1. Great haile fell in England, and 
after enſued great raine, that the yeare following wheat 
was raiſed from 3d. the bulhell to 16d. and fo encreafed 
yearely, till it was ſold for 2s. 64. the buſhel], 

1295. In the 23. yeare of Edward the firſt, the king 
cauſed all the monaſterivs in England to be ſearched, and 
the money found in them to be brought up to London, 
Hee alſo ſeiſed into his hands all their lay fees, becauſe 
they refuſed to pay him ſuch a tax as hee demanded. 
Moreover, hee cauſed the wooll and leather to be ſtayed 
in England ; and there followed great dearth of corne and 
wine. 

1298. 26 Edward 1. was a great famine in England, 
chiefly want of wine; ſo that the ſame could ſcarcely be 
had to miniſter the communion in the church. 

1299. 27 Edward 1. An act of common counſel] was 
made for prices of victualls to be fold at London by con- 
ſent of the king and nobility, viz. a fat cock for 14. ad. 
two pullets, 1d. cb. a fat capon, 2d. ob. a gooſe, 44. a 
mallard, 1d. ob. a partridge, 14. ob. a pheaſant, 4d. a 
heron, 64, a plover, 14. a ſwan, 3s. a crane, 124. two 
woodcocks, 1d. ob. a fat lamb, from Chriſtmaſſe to 
Shrovetide, 6d. and al the yeare after for 44d. | 

1314. In the eight yeare of King Edward the ſecond, 
the price of victualls being ſo exceſſive, that the common 
people were not able to live, By parliament at London, 
3. February, it was ordained, and the kings writs were 
publiſhed for prices of victualls not to exceed as followeth, 
VIZ. an ox ſtalled or corne fed, 245. a grafle fed ox, 16s. 
a fat ſtalled cow, 125. another, 10s. a fat mutton corne 
fed, or whoſe wooll is well growne, 204. another fat 
mutton ſhorn, 144. a fat hog of two yeares old, 3s. 4d. 
a fat gooſe, 24. 0, in the citie, 3d. a fat capon, 2d. in 
the citie, 2d. ob. a fat hen, 14, in the citie, 1d. . two 

chickins, 
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chickins, 14. in the citie, 14. ob. foure pidgions, 14. in the 
citie, three 2d. 24 eggs, 1d. in the citie 20, c. Never- 
theleſſe, all things were ſold deerer than before; no fleſh 
could be had, capons and geeſe were not to be found, 
eggs were hard to come by, ſheepe died of the rott, ſwine 
were out of the way; a quarter of wheat, beanes, and 
peas, was fold for 20s. of malt for a mark, of ſalt for 
355. Ce. 

1315. 8 Edward 2. The king in parliament at 
London revoked the proviſions before made for ſelling of 
victualls, and permitted all men to make the beſt of their 
owne. Nevertheleſſe, the dearth encreaſed through the 
abundance of raine that fell in harveſt, ſo that a quarter 
of wheat was ſold before Midſummer for 30s. and after 
for 40s. 

There followed hereupon a grievous mortalitie of people, 
ſo that the living might hardly bury the dead. The beafts 
and cattle alſo through corruptneſſe of the graſſe whereon 
they fed, died. Horſe-fleſh was accounted great delicates. 
The poore ſtole fat dogs to eat. Thoſe diggs became fat 
by feeding on the beof?s and cattell that died. Some others in 


. 


hidden places did mitigate their hunger with the fleth of 


their owne children, The thieves that were in priſon did 
pluck in pecces thoſe that were newly brought in amongſt 
them, and greedily devoured them halfe alive, 

The Londoners, the ſame yeare conſidering that wheat 
was much conſumed by the converting thereof into mault, 
ordained, that from thenceforth it ſhould bee made of 
other graine, and alſo that a gallon of the better ale 
ſhould be fold for 3 halfe pence, and of ſmall ale for one 
penny, not ae 

The king, according to the ſtatute of London, ſent 
his writs through the realme, commanding that in cities, 
boroughes, townes, and villages, as well within the 
liberties as without, a gallon of ale ſhould bee ſold for 
one penny. And that from thenceforth, no wheat ſhould 
be made into mault; which if he had not the ſooner 
cauſed to be proclaimed, the greateſt part of the people 
mould have periſhed through famine. 


1317. 
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1317. 10 E. 2. The. harveſt was early, fo that all 
the corne was inned before Saint Giles day, being the 
firſt of September; a buſhell of wheat, which before 
was fold for 10s. was then ſold for 10 pence; and a buſhel] 
of oates, which before was ſold for 8 ſhill. was then ſold 
for 8 pence. 

1329. In the third yeare of Edw. the third, a ſtatute 
was made, prohibiting the importation of wheat, rye, or 
barly into this realme, unleſſe the price of wheat exceeded 
6. mill. 8 pence the quarter, of rye 4. ſhill. of barly 3 ſhill. 
at that port or place where the ſame ſhould bee brought in, 
upon paine of forfeiture thereof, 

1220. 4 E. 3. The ſummer was ſo wet with abun- 
dance of rain, that the corne could not ripen ; ſo that in 
many places they began not harveſt untill Michaelmaſte 
the houſe of Craxton got not in their wheat till Alhallon- 
tide, and their peas not before Saint Andrewes tide. The 
monks on Alhallonday and Martinmas day were ſerved 
with peas greene in the cods, inſtead of peares and 
apples. 

1355. 27 E. 3. The dearth of corne by them of Ire- 
land, and the Iriſhmen that brought in corne to fell unto 
divers havens of this realine, was aſſwaged to the great 
reliefe of the people. 

1358. E. 3. A great dearth with peſtilence happened 
in England, which was called the ſecond peſtilence. 

1369. 43 E. 3. Was a great dearth' of corne, ſo that 
a buſhell of wheat at London was fold for 


{hil. 6 pence, 
of barly for 20 pence, of oates for 12 TY. 
The occaſion of this dearth might be ſuppoſed the ex- 
ceſſiveneſſe of a feaſt in the yeare before, where the meats 
that were brought from the table, would ſufficiently have 
ſerved ten thouſand men. 
1379. In the third yeare of Richard the ſecond, a 
buſhell of wheat was ſold for 6 pence, a gallon of white 
wine for 6 pence, of red for 4 pence. 
1387. 10 Rich. 2. In the beginning of the yeare, at 
Leiceſter, 100 quarters of barly were ſold for 100 
{hillings. 


4 1201. 
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1391. 15 R. 2. Dearth of corne now almoſt con- 
tinued for two yeares, whereby it came to paſſe, that when 
the time of fruits, as nuts, apples, plummes, peares, Oc. 
was come, many poore people through over- feeding thereof 
died of the flux. And if the commendable care of Adam 
Baume, then major of London, had not relieved the 
commons, who continually provided, that from the parts 
beyond the ſeas, corne was brought to London to the re- 
liefe of the whole realme, where otherwiſe without doubt 
neither had the country ſufliced the citie, nor the citie 
ſuccoured the country. 

To the furtherance of which good work in relieving the 
poore, the major and citizens of London took out of the 
orphans cheſt in their Guildhall, 2000 marks to buy 
corn, and other victualls from beyond the feas; and the 
aldermen each of them layd out 20 pound, to the like 
purpoſe of buying corn, which was beſtowed in divers 
places, where the poore might buy at an appointed price, 
and ſuch as lacked money to pay downe, did put in ſurety 
to pay in the yeare following, in which yeare, when 
harveſt came, the helds veelded plentifull encreaſe, and 
ſo the price of corne began to decreaſe, 

1438. In the 17 yeere of Henry the ſixt, by meanes af 
great tempeſts, unmeaſurable windes and raines, there 
aroſe ſuch a ſcarcitie, that wheat was ſold in ſome places 
for 2 ſhillings 6 pence the buſhell. 

1439. 18 H. 6. Wheat was ſold at London for 3 
ſhillings the buſhel], mault at 13 ſhillings the quarter, 


and oates at 8 pence the buſhel], which cauſed men to 


eate beanes, peas, and barley, more than in an hundred 
yeeres before; wherefore Stephen Browne, then maior, 
ſent into Pruſe, and cauſed to be brought to London many 
ſhips laden with rye, which did much good; for bread- 
corne was ſo ſcarce in England, that poore people made 
them bread of ferne-rootes. 

1454. 22 f. 6. Wheat and other graine were in ſuch 
plentie, that a quarter of wheat was commonly fold for 
12 pence or 14 pence; of mault, for 16 or 17 pence at 
the moſt. A certaine farmer dwelling in Cruis Royle, 
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or Roſie towne, in Hertfordſhire, ſold twenty quarters of 
the beſt wheat for 20 ſhillings. 

1486. In the ſeeond yeere of Henry the ſeventh wheat 
was ſold at 3 ſhillings the buſhel}, and bay-ſalt at the 
like price, | | 

1491. 7 H. 7. Wheat was fold at London for 20 
pence the buſhell, which was accounted a great dearth, 

1494. 10 H. 7. Wheat was ſold at the like price. 

1521. In the thirteenth yeere of Henry the eight, 

was a dcarth of corne, (with peſtilence) for wheat was 
; ſold at London for 20 ſhillings the quarter. 

| 1526. 18 H. 8. In November, December, and Januarie, 
fell fuch abundance of raine, that thereof enſued great 
flouds, which deſtroyed corne- fields, paſtures, and deaſts. 
| Then was it drie tiH the twelfth of April ; and from that 
time, it rained every day and night, till the third of June; 
| 


whereby corne failed ſore in the yeere following. 

1527. 19 H. 8. Such ſcarcitie of bread was at London, 
and throughout England, that many dyed for want 
thereof. The king ſent to the citic, of his owne pro- 
viſion, ſix hundred quarters: the bread-carts then comming 
from Stratford towards London, were met at the Miles 
end by a great number of citizens; ſo that the maior and 
theriftes were forced to goe and reſcuc the ſame, and ſee 
them brought to the markets appointed: wheat'being then 

| at 15 ſhillings the quarter. But ſhortly after, the mer- 

| chants of the Stiliard brought from Danſke ſuch ſtore of 
wheat and rye, that it was better cheape at London, then 
in any other part of the realme. _ 

1553. In the firſt yeere of Queen Mary, at her 
majeſties comming to the crowne, victuals were ſo plenti- 
full, that a barrel of beere was ſold for fix pence, with 

the caſke, and foure great Ioaves of bread for one penny. 

1557. 5 Mary. Wheat was ſold before harveſt, for 
toure marks the quarter; but after harveſt, for five 

 thillings: fo that a penny loafe, which weighed in 


London the laſt yeere but 11 ounces I roy, weighed now 
26 ounces I roy. 


11558. 
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1558. 6 Mary, Corne roſe to 14 ſhillings the quarter. 

1573. About Lammas, wheat was ſold at London for 
3 ſhillings the buſhell; but ſhortly after, it was rayſed 
to 4 ſhillings, 5 ſhillings, 6 ſhillings, and before Chriſt- 
mas, to a noble, and 7 ſhillings; which ſo continued 
long after; yet there was no want to him that wanted 
not money. 

1586. In the 29 yeere of Queene Elizabeth, about 
Januarie, her majeſt:2 obſerving the generall dearth of 
corne, and other victuals, growne partly through the un- 
ſeaſonableneſſe of the yeere then paſt, and partly through 
the uncharitable greedineſſe of corne-maſters, but eſpecially 
through the unlawfull and over-much tranſporting of 
graine in forreine parts; by the advice of her moſt 
honourable privie councell, publiſhed a proclamation, and 
a booke of orders to be taken by the juſtices, for reliefe 
of the poore ; notwithſtanding all which, the exceſſive 
prices of graine ſtill encreaſed; ſo that wheat in meale 
was ſold at London for 8 ſhillings the buſhell, and in ſome 
other parts of this realme above that price, 

1594. 36 Eliz. In May fell many great ſhowers of 
raine, but in June and July much more, for it commonly 
rained day and night till Saint James Eve; and on 
8. James day in the afternoone it began againe, and con- 
tinued for two dayes together. Notwithſtanding there 
followed a faire harveſt. But in September, great raines 
rayſed high waters, ſuch as ſtayed the carriages, and bare 
downe bridges, as at Cambridge, Ware, ank elſewhere. 
Alſo graine grew to be of a great price, a buſhell of wheat 
at 6, 7, or 8 ſhillings, &c. which dearth happened more 
through the merchants over-much tranſporting, then the 
unſeaſonableneſſe of the weather paſt. | 

1595. 36 Eliz. By the late tranſportations of praine 
into forreine parts, the ſame was here growne to an ex- 
ceſſive price, as in ſome parts of this realme, from A 
ſhillings to 4 marks the quarter, and more, as the poore 
did feele; and all other things whatſoever were made to 
ſuſtaine man, were likewiſe rayſed, witiiout all conſcience 
xnd reaſon, For remedie whereof our merchants brought 
: 1 5 U 2 | hack 
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back from Danſke much rye and wheat, but paſting deere; 
though not. of the beſt, yer ſerving the turne in ſuch ex- 
tremitie. Some prentices and other young people about 
the citie of London, being pinched of their victuals more 
then they had beene accuflomed, tooke butter from the 
market folkes in Southwarke, paying but three pence, 
were the owners would not afford it under five pence by 
the pound. For which diſorder, the ſaid young men were 
puniſhed on the 27 of June, by whipping, ſetting on the 
pillorie, and Jong impriſonment. 
1596. 37 Eliz. In Auguſt, September, October, 
November, fell great ſtore of raine, and wheat in meale 
was ſold at London for 10 ſhillings the buſhell; yet 
through the diligent carefulneſſe of Thomas Skinner, then 
lord maior, proviſion was made for corne to be brought 
| | from Danſke, and other the eaſt countreyes, by our 
* merchants, unto whom was granted cuſtome and ſtowage 
| free, as alſo to make their owne price, or tranſport to 
| any par: of this realme. Whereupon it followed, were 
| the price never ſo high, this citie never wanted corne for 
their money, 
1597. And 39 Eliz. The price of wheat in London 
markets fell from 13 ſhillings to 10 ſhillings the buſhell.“ 
I would have your readers remark, that in the year 
1289, wheat ſold for three pence the buſhel ; whereas, in 
E: the following ycar, it was ra to ſixteen pence, and 
continued railing yearly till it was two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence the puſhel, an immenſe price, if we conſider the 
value of money-in thoſe days. Again, in 131 7, before 
harveſt, a buſhel of wheat ſold for ten ſhillings; whereas, 
after harveſt, ic fold only for ten pence. In 1454, the 
beſt wheat fold for twelve pence the quarter. Again, in 
1557, befoxe harveſt, wheat fold for four marks the 
quarter, but after harveſt it fetched only five ſhillings, 
though. the year following it roſe to fourteen ſhillings the 
quarter, In 1573, about Lammas, wheat ſold in London 


for three ſhillings the buſhel, which quantity before Chriſt- 
Fas was worth ſeven millings. 
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I mention here theſe things in ſupport of the argu- 
ments I have made uſe of in the former part of this letter, 
and doubt not but many of your readers will join with me 
in opinion that the ſtate of agriculture is greatly im- 
proved, and that it cannot be too much encouraged, if 
we mean to have corn cheap and plentiful. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your very humble "REN 


July 25, 1765. | CLERICUS, 


NUMBER XXIX. 


An eaſy Method of building Chimneys that will not ſmoke, 
pointed out. 


GENTLEMEN, ” 
3 


Know nothing that renders a houſe more diſagreeable 

than bad venting chimneys. This inconvenience is 
complained of by many in almoſt cvery town ; belides 
the pernicious conſequences that attend it in regard to 
health, the ſmoke ſullies and ſpoils linen and other 
cloathes, dirties and disfigures the furniture, ruſts the 
metals, duns the complexion, and, in fine, the troubles 
attending it are univerſal ; any one that has experienced 
what it is, can very well judge of the conſequences. 


Your Muſeum Ruſticum being the beſt conveyance 


whereby a perſon may communicate his thoughts, I ſhali 
trouble you with this letter upon that ſubject. | 

Workmen have difterent methods for drawing up the 
funnel of a chimney, according to their own fancies 
and judgments, and ſometimes according to the cuſtoms 
of places: they are feldom directed by ſound ge 
principles. 

It will be found, for the moſt part, that thoſe which 
ſmoke are carried up narrower near the top than below, 
or where they go zig-zag all in angles: in ſome caſes, 
indeed, it is owing (o accidental cauſes, but, for the 
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moſt part, to thoſe two above mentioned. Where they 
are carried up in the pyramid or tapering form, eſpecially 
if the houſe be a conſiderable height, it is ten to one 
but that they ſometimes ſmoke ; for the air in the rooms 
deing rarefied, is forced into che funnel of the chimney, 
and the fire cauſes another addition of force to drive up 
the ſmoke. Now it is evident, that the further up the 
ſmoke flies, the action of the powers is leſs; but in this 
caſe the reſiſtance is encreaſed, by being gathered cloſer 
and cloſer together ; Ms inſtead of that, the leſs 
the forcing powers act, the leſs ſhauld be the reſiſt- 
ance, or the ftnoke have more room while the force 
diminiſhes. 

This method of carrying them up will be objected to 
by ſome thus: The wider it is at the top (ſay they) the 
more liberty has the wind to blow down. Very true; but 
is it not reſiſted in going down, both by the form of the 
chimney, and other evident cauſes, ſo that it returns 
again? In the contrary way, when the wind blows 
down, the reſiſtance being leſs, the wind and ſmoak (if I 
may uſe the expreſſion) are impriſoned, and make the 
ſmoke puff out below. 

We were much troubled in my houſe with that bad com- 
panion, to remedy which, a great many things were deviſed 
by different workmen. A kind of a barrel was ſet upon the 
top of the chimney, and a fane to turn the vent ſide from 
the wind; but it did not anſwer expectation. About the 
grates, alterations were often made, in the methods com- 
monly made uſe of, but to no purpoſe: the chimneys 


even pulled down to as little advantage, every workrnan 


pretending he could infallibly remedy it: one of the was 


made with crooks this way and that way, as if that would 


adminiſter rehef. | 

At laſt we were reſolved to have it done in another way, 
and this appeared to be the only rational one, 

We carried up the vent as perpendicular as poſſible, 
at leaſt with no angles, made it about three or four 


inches wider at top than bottom; and I muſt add, 


tha 
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chat the funnel muſt be gathered in a throat directly 


above the fire- place, and fo widened — to this 
direction. 

This ſame method has been made uſe of ſeveral times 
ſince, and never failed. 

What is remarkable, this houſe is fitimts dire&ly 
under a high mountain, to the ſouthward, from which 
we have ſtrong blaſts blowing down upon us, but do not 
now find any inconvenience from them. When the 
doors ſtand open, the draught is ſo ſtrong that it 
will carry a piece of paper out at the head of the 
chimney. 

I know that fome of our beſt workmen follow this 
method, but it is far from being general: on this account, 
I chooſe to write to you my ſentiments, if peradventure, 
it may be of any ſetvice. 

I could wiſh to ſee ſome plans of farm-houfes from 
ſome of your ingenious correſpondents, the out-houſes, 
yard, and other neceſlaries, to be conveniently ſituate 


both for ornament and convenience, that they may col- 


lect the dung, c. to the beſt advantage, and the houſes 
conveniently modelled themſelves ; remaining, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Dumfries, Yours, 
Auguſt 9, 1765. J. M. C. 


„— 
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NUMBER XXX. 
n the Advantages of aſcertaining the mean IWeight of varicws 
Kinds of. Grain, 


_ GENTLEMEN, 


Correſpondent of yours, (Vol. IV. page 198.) 
amongſt other regulations concerning proviſions, 


propoſes that all grain (malt excepted, for the reaſon 


there aſſigned) ſhould be fold by weight. In order to 


put that ſcheme in execution, it would be proper'to fix 


the 


3 
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the ſtandard weight of a buſhel in ſuch a manner as 
to bear a due proportion to what a buſhel in meaſure 
containeth, 

Warwicenſis (Vol. II. Numb. LXI.) forms. to have 
aſcertained the weight of wheat with accuracy. According 
to his calculation, the mean weight of a buſhel of wheat, 
(that is to ſay, of a buſhel containing about twenty-eight 
cubieal inches more than the Wincheſter, which he con- 
tends is ſo much too ſmall for dry 9 is about ſixty- 
two pounds averdupois. 

The dealers in corn purchaſe wheat from farmers at 
fixty-four, but more frequently at fixty-fix, and ſome- 
times at ſeventy pounds per buſhel. What an amazing 
gain! when the weight of geod wheat appears (Vol. II. 
page 179.) to be no more, in general, that ſixty- four 
pounds, 

Your correſpondent (Vol. III. page 43.) alſo computes 
the weight of a crop on an acre, at ſeventy pounds per 
buſhel : indeed he allows nine gallons to a buſhel. 

It ſeems to be very deſirable, that all grain ſhould, in 
the fir/t in/tance at leaſt, be ſold in open market, agreeable 
to the propoſal of J. L. Vol. IV. page 199. For badgers 


now buying corn at the farmers houſes, give them leſs — 


profit, under the pretext of carriage, which they take all 
or in part on themſelves, and for which they ſecure to 
themſelves an extravagant allowance; and beſides this, 


they hereby become mäſders of the market, and can fix 


the price: hence the farmer has leſs gain, and the 
conſumer muſt pay more, as the grain paſſes through 
more hands. 

Should this meaſure be purſued, with provifo that a 
farmer might ſell his corn by a ſample, not leſs than a 
ſack, or any certain quantity, without being bound to bring 


all his granary to the market, or with any other reſtrictions 


which may appear neceſſary, it would probably be an act 
of great utility, Be that as it may; it is certainly ex- 
pedient that a ſtandard of weight ſhould be fixed, which 

thall be deemed equal to the legal buſhel ; and that the 
uniform 
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uniform obſervance of ſuch buſhel, by weight or meaſure, 


ſhould be ſtrongly enforced. 

The neceſſity of ſuch a regulation ariſes both from the 
preſent uncertainty of weights and meaſures, and alſo 
more eſpecially from the advantage dealers in corn take 
of the ignorance of the farmer, with reſpect to the 
mean weight of their grain, by which the ſale ſhould 
be guided, and not by the weight of extraordinary 
crops. 7 S. | 

You, gentlemen, would therefore do a public ſervice 
if you could prevail on E. S. of Middleſex, J. L. of 
Buckinghamſhire, Warwicenſis, (who has already favoured 
you with the weight of wheat) or any other of your friends 
or correſpondents, to endeavour to aſcertain the exact 
mean weight of oats, barley, and rye, as well as of wheat, 
which laſt ſeems (as I have more than once ſaid) to have 
been well aſcertained in the Sixty-firſt Number of your 
Second Volume; though I doubt not the author of that 
paper would be as well pleaſed as the public muſt to ſee 
his calculations confirmed by others. 

Would my preſent ſituation admit of it, 1 would my- 
ſelf give an helping hand. 

As freſh crops will ſoon give an opportunity” of 
making proper trials, and forming calculations, I am 
in hopes you will not think this letter totally un- 
ſeaſonable. 

I am, 3 | 
Your conſtant reader, 
Aug. 10, 1765, | 2. 


P. S. In the Third Volume of Mills's Huſbandry, 
pages 368 — 373. is a deſcription of Du Hamel's e- 
coultered plough, and its defects (Which have been ex- 


perienced to be ſuch as he ſuſpected): if any of your 


mechanical readers could reform it, ſo as to leſſen the 
inconveniencies of its conſtruction, he would do a ſervice 
to agriculture and the public. I doubt not, you, gentlemen, 
would readily give a plate of it fo corrected. 


Vor. V. No. 24. X I refer 
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I refer to Mr. Mills, who has pointed out what ſeemed 
wanting to render this plough more complete, and has 
propoſed certain additions, of which I am not a ſufficient 
mechanic to judge how far they would anſwer. The 
plough itſelf not being very complex, I doubt not your 
mechanical readers will eaſily render it complete, or will 
be able to judge whether the additions and alterations to it 
propoſed by Mr. Mills, (with great modeſty) would be 
likely to anſwer the ends deſired. 


Since the above P. S. was written, I recolle& that you 
have recommended the three-coultered plough, page 191. 
of your Fourth Volume. As it has, juſtly, your appro- 
bation, and Du Hamel, and even Mr. Mills's Huſbandry, 
is in fewer hands than your publication circulates, it 
would be, I think, a public ſervice if you would give a 
plate of it, with ſuch additions, and ſuch refleftions on 
the uſe of it, as you think proper, unleſs you rather chufs 
to refer to Du Hamel or to Mr. Mills for its uſe *. 


_— 2 — — 
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NUMBER XXXI. | 
On the Winter- Manogement of Meadotos and Graſi- Grounds. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T gives me (and I make no doubt every other lover 
of agriculture and uſeful knowledge) infinite pleaſure 
to find your undertaking carried on with ſo much ſpirit 
and public utility, notwithſtanding what ſome may ſay 
to the contrary, who, perhaps, might ſecretly rejoice to 
have it fall to the ground: and how any perſon can wiſh 
ſuch a thing, who is endowed with the leaſt ſhare of reaſon or 
public ſpirit, is amazing; for certain it is, (let the envious 
or ill-natured ſay what they will) the Muſeum Ruſticum 
| is 


* If any of our ingenious readers will ſend us a model or 
drawing of the three-coultered plough, wherein the defects 
above noted are remedied, we will cauſe an engraving to be 
made from it with great readineſs, E. O. | 
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is the moſt uſeful undertaking that has been publiſhed for 
this century paſt, Ape 

The world muſt allow it has been the means of a new 
light being thrown on huſbandry, both to the advantage 
of the honeſt countryman who is willing to be inſtructed, 
and the beauty of that country where ſuch inſtruction is 
put in execution. Ge, 

By what I now ſay, gentlemen, and have ſaid, in praiſe 
of your Muſeum Ruſticum, ſome may accuſe me of ſelf- 
intereſt and flattery; the firſt of which I really have 


not in view, any farther than the pleaſure and inſtruction 


I gain in reading ſo uſeful a work; and as to the latter, 
1 ſurely can have no view in flattering a ſet of gentlemen 
I have not the leaſt perſonal knowledge of *. 

But what muſt we ſay, gentlemen, to thoſe publiſhers 
of news-papers, who daily ſteal from your collection 
what letters they pleaſe, and have the effrontery to re- 
publiſh them in their papers, with theſe words at the 
head of them, To THE PRINTER, as if they were 
originally ſent to them? Indeed ſuch proceedings cannot 
impoſe on the purchaſers of your work, but they certainly 
muſt on thoſe into whoſe hands the Muſeum may not 
fall. It is much to be lamented thoſe ſmuggling gentry 
cannot find matter enough to fill up their papers without 
pilfering in ſo notorious a manner, and giving us that for 
news which is as much known, and perhaps in as many 
hands, as are their collections of thefts. 

I am ſorry, gentlemen, I muſt diſſent from the Rev. 
Mr. Comber. I mean not, however, to diſpute, but 
to convict: I am open to conviction myſelf, and ſhould 


be glad any friend would ſet me right, when ſpeculation, 


or my own opinion, miſleads me. In his criticiſms and 


cenſures (which he is, perhaps, too laviſh of) on Mr. 


Mills's Syſtem of Huſbandry, Muſeum Nuſticum, Vol. IV. 
page 299. he wonders Mr, Mills ſhould adviſe the huſ- 


X 2 bandman 


* We are indeed greatly obliged to this gentleman for the 
compliments he pays us, and in return will do our utmoſt that 
this work, which is ſo evidently uſeful, ſhall be carried on with 
ſpirit ; at leaſt, nothing on our parts ſhall be wanting, E R. 
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bandman to cut off the graſs which is not eaten in 
autumn, rather than to let it rot on the ground : what 
Mr. Comber has ſaid to prove this a ftrange practice, 
appears to be mere theory and ſpeculation, without the 
leaſt ſpark of practical knowledge, ſave in his own neigh- 
bourhood ; for I do aſſure you, gentlemen, in this part of 
the country, and the adjacent parts of Lincolnſhire, both 
remarkable for many and great graziers, they look upon 
that man as a very great ſloven, or one ignorant of his 
buſineſs, who lets any winter-graſs be upon his graſs-lands 
in ſpring, eſpecially tufts or tuſſocks of old graſs, ſuch 
as Mr, Comber mentions; to prevent which, they turn 
in poor cattle of all forts, who muſt eat ſuch or ſtarve, 
to clear the grounds of ſuch ſtuff by ſpring. If Mr. 
Comber had turned in ſome horſes, oxen, or ſheep, in 
tolerable good condition, to a ground over-run in ſuch a 
manner, he would find they would not touch one of theſe 
tufts, until they were pinched with hunger indeed, though 
there was ever ſo much young graſs amongſt them; for 
truly they ftink, or are too rank; for which reaſon, as 1 
ſaid before, we always turn in lean ſtore, who mult eat 
them or nothing; and when the ſtock will not, we take 
the ſcythe to then; ; for we always think it much the 
neateſt and beſt to have our graſs-lands look level in 
ſpring, and free from any of thoſe tufts of luxuriant graſs, 
well knowing there is no ſtock will eat them, but when 
they cannot help it. As to what Mr. Comber ſays in 
reſpect to the growth and vegetation of young graſs 
amongſt the old, I ſhall ſay nothing of it, thinking it no 
ways eflential or conducive to the more neat and ad- 
vantageous management of graſs-lands. Such a theory 
may amuſe, but never can inſtruct the practical farmer 
or grazierz and he who can be better employed, ſays 
an old philoſopher, is idle, if he beſtow's his time on 
worſe. I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your. uſual well-wiſher, A 
Iſle of Ely, „ SORE 
Auguſt 17, 1765, 


P. S. 
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P. S. In ſome future letter I ſhall give you a full 
account how we feed beaſts (J mean bullocks or cows, 
and when I ſay feed, I mean fatten) with linſeed cakes, 
and likewiſe an account of a better, cheaper, and quicker 
feed than cakes in England, but not in Ireland, as linſeed 
cakes there are cheap indeed “. 


A * * " 2 
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NUMBER XXXII. 
An Account of ſeme Burnet ſown on à poor ſandy Soil. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Am poſſeſſed of ſome land in this county of Lincoln, 

which was a few years ago not worth above two ſhillings 
an acre, It is of a light ſandy nature, is not fit for the 
plough, and the graſs has ſeldom been worth mowing. 

As this was the caſe, you may imagine, gentlemen, I 
was deſirous of improving it: accordingly I got ten acres 
of it ploughed and in good order, and ſowed it with ſaint- 
foin the year before laſt, allowing with it one buſhel of 
barley to an acre. The barley paid me for my expences 
of tillage; and I had laſt year of ſaintfoin a load and an 
half an acre, beſides the after- feed; and this year the erop 
is rather better. Saintfoin hay I reckon here worth thirty 
ſhillings a load; ſo that my land, from not being worth 
above two ſhillings an acre, now yields me a return of 
forty-five ſhillings, bating only the expences of mowing 
and making the hay, which are but a trifle. 

The ſame year I was willing to try the burnet, of 
which I had heard ſo much faid : accordingly in Auguſt 
I cauſed five acres of the ſame kind of land to be ſown 
with it. The land was well prepared, and I allowed for 
each acre twelve pounds of feed, which I bought of 
Rocque of Walham-Green. 3 
| It 

A letter on the above ſubje& will be highly acceptable to 
us, as it will give great ſatisfaction to many of our readers, 


not only in England, but in Ireland, and the American 
Calonies, E. R. 
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It did not indeed anſwer my expectation ; for laſt year 


it run all to ſtalks, there being very few leaves on the 
plants, fo that I had not above ſeven hundred weight of 
hay from each acre, and that very bad. This year the 
crop was {till worſe, perhaps owing to the long drought : 
however, I am ſo diſſatisfied with it, and find ſaintfoin 
ſo much ſuperior to it on my land, that I have ordered the 
five acres to be ploughed up; and next ſpring I intend to 
lay them down in ſaintfoin. 

Burnet may do very well on Mr. Rocque's high manured 
land near the metropolis, and perhaps on ſome other land 
that is very good in nature; but on poor ſands I think I 
may venture to ſay it will never yield any thingof a crop. 

I have alſo on this land tried lucerne ; but it was more 
for curioſity ſake than with any expeQation that it would 
ſucceed, as I partly knew that it would only thrive on rick 
land: and indeed fo it proved, for it came up very ſickly; 
and though I took all poſſible care to keep it clear of 
| weeds, yet did not the plants thrive even ſo well as I ex- 
pected. This year (for I ſowed the ſeed broad-caſt) I 
harrowed the land according to Mr. Rocque's directions; 
but the plants had, by ſome means or other, taken ſuch 
little root in the land, that the drags pulled great part of 
them up, as well as the weeds, and what remained were 
moſt of them killed by the dryneſs of the ſeaſon. I 
ſowed, it is true, but two acres; and theſe I ſhall next 
month plough out. 

A neighbour. of mine, a man by fortune and diſtinction, 
has alſo tried the burnet on ſuch poor land as I have 
above deſcribed; and he has rather worſe ſucceſs than 1 
had. Saintfoin yields him large returns, and he makes 
annually a great deal of hay of it. 

I would not, gentlemen, by any means wiſh to dif- 
courage your readers from making experiments in agricul- 
ture: I am fond of them myſelf, and really they are of 
very great ſervice; yet I am firmly of opinion, that 
experiments which do not ſucceed, ought to be made 
known, as well as thoſe that do, as it will ſave much trouble 
and expence to your practical readers. 

5 Some 
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Some of your correſpondents have, I think, told you, 
that burnet will thrive on the pooreſt fand : I ſhould be 
glad to know if thoſe gentlemen have actually experienced 
it, or if they only relate it on the report of others: and 
I cannot but think that even Rocque himſelf is deceived 
when he thinks in this manner; but time, which brings 
all things to light, will ſoon aſcertain the good qualities 
of this much-admired burnet. I would, however, adviſe 
your practical readers not to make their experiments too 
extenſive at firſt: let them ſow a rood, or half an acre: 
if that quantity ſucceeds on their land, they may venture 
afterwards to ſow as much as they pleaſe, without run- 
ning the riſk that I did, and ſuffering a conſiderable 
loſs for want of knowing that burnet will not ſucceed 
on a poor ſand. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your conſtant reader and admirer, 
Lincolnſhire, A GENTLEMAN FARMER, 
Auguſt 2, 1765. 
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NUMBER XXXIII. 
On the Qualities of Sea-Salt, with Reſpect ta Vegetation. 


GENTLEMEN, 


EING a great lover, as well as a practiſer of agri- 
culture, it naturally occupies a conſiderable part of 
my thoughts. 

My health being on the decline, I have been, for ſome 
weeks paſt, at Margate, imagining that bathing in the 
fea might be of ſervice to me. As I cannot be idle any 
where, I have made frequent excurſions to various quarters 
of the iſle of Thanet, in order to make obſervations on 
the ſtate of agriculture in this part of England. 

I had indeed often heard of the neatneſs of the Kentiſh 
farmers; but, believe me, gentlemen, the method of 
farming in this part of the county is peculiarly admirable. 
Their fields are like gardens ; they are fond of hoeing- 

| | Crops 
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crops, ſuch as beans and peas; and they ſpare no expence 
to keep them clean from weeds, 

Their ſoil is for the moſt part light ; yet have they very 
good crops of beans, and their wheat is very fine, though 
it is ſometimes ſubject to be root- fallen; yet they generally 
prevent this by rolling, or by driving a flock of ſheep 
over the land, which fixes the earth to the roots of the 
plants, and makes them ſtand bold and firm till harveſt. 

The Thanet farmers uſe much ſea-weed by way of 
manure, which greatly improves their lands, and enlarges 
their crops. Now, all ſea-weeds are known to contain 
a large quantity of ſea-ſalt, which, according to the ex- 
periments made by Dr. Home, is rather prejudicial than 
otherwiſe to plants. 

I muſt beg of ſome of your practical and intelligent 
readers to reſolve for me this difficulty. Why ſhould ſea- 
weeds be of ſuch conſiderable ſervice to light land; yet 
to light land, for ſuch it was on which the doctor made 
his experiments, ſea-ſalt is prejudicial? Is it that the 
falt in the weed has a mixture of oleagenous particles, or 
does the putrefaction of the plant ſo far diſſolve or alter 
the nature of the ſalt as to make it, in its new form, a 
proper food for vegetables ? 

You will, 1 hope, gentlemen, excuſe my giving you 
this trouble, and believe me to be, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
And an admirer of your work, 


Margate, T. CLARKE, 
Auguſt 5, 1765. 
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NUMBER XXXIV. 


On the ſeparate Culture of Graſſes, and the Improvement of 
| Graſs-Grounds, 


GENTbEMEN, 
| T gives me a moſt ſincere pleaſure to perceive that 


the attention of mankind is of late ſo much awakened 


to the culture of grafles, and the improvement of 
graſs-grounds. 


No part of huſbandry ſeems to have been more neg- 


lected by our anceſtors than that of laying down their 


grounds to meadows. I have been told it was the common 
cuſtom in former days to ſow no ſeeds of any kind with 
the laſt crop of corn: they committed to nature the 
ſtubble-ficld, and left it to cover itſelf with ſuch graſſes 
or weeds as the winds brought. Of courſe, a great 
number of years muſt have paſſed before they could cut 4 
crop of any thing that deſerved the name of hay; for 


though Nature is very bountiful in this iſland, and never 
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fails, in proceſs of time, to ſtock our good lands with ſuch 
graſſes as will conquer a great many of the weeds, and 
keep poſſeſſion, yet her progreſs is very ſlow when not 
aided by the hand of Art. 

The introduction of white clover-ſeed from Holland 
and Flanders (though a reproach to us to bring it from 
thence, as it is one of our moſt common native plants) 
has been of ſingular ſervice to the improvement of our 
meadows ; for the practice of late years has been to ſow a 
proportion of this, and of yellow clover, called nonſuch, 
together with ſome rye-graſs or hay ſeeds, gathered from 
the ſweepings of a hay-loft, along with the laſt crop of 
corn. | 
By this means the farmer is ſecure of cutting a large 
crop of middling hay the next year after his barley or oats. 
I ſay of middling hay, becauſe I do not think either rye- 
grafs, or any hay-ſeeds that we can purchaſe, will afford 
ſuch excellent hay as that of old meadows, or ſuch as, 
with a very little pains, we might, in a few years, be ſure 

of having by collecting proper ſeeds. 

R Rye-graſs is too much eſteemed by ſome, too much 
condemned by others. 

To ſpeak the truth, it is, I believe, neither one of the 
beſt or worſt of our Engliſh graſſes; but till ſuch time 
as we can purchaſe the Teeds of ſome of the preferable 
ſorts, as clean as we now can get that of rye-graſs, I 
ſhall be inclined to think that he who ſows it, acts more 
wiſely than the farmer who truſts to the chance medley of 
his own or his neighoours hay-loft; for, if the hay of the 
loft, from whence the ſeeds come, was good, it muſt have 
been cut before the ſeeds of the beſt graſſes were ripe, 
probably whilit they were only in flower, though thoſe of 
the weeds, which grew in the ſame mead, may at that 
time have bcen in perfect maturity. 

Some gentlemen, who write upon huſbandry, have 
recommended to let the hay on a good meadow ſtand till 
the ſeeds are quite ripe, and then threſh them out for uſe. 
1 acree with them that they 1 ill thus have a much better 

chance 
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chance of obtaining good ſeeds than from a hay- loft; but 
ſtill I fear they will not get what they want; for, beſides 
the difficulty of avoiding the weeds, (too commonly found 
even in good meadows) as I juſt now mentioned, ſuch as 
crow-foot, dandelion, &c. there is another, which ſeems 
to be inſuperable. 

In all old meadows we find fix, ſeven, eight, nay, 
ſometimes nine or ten different graſſes. Theſe ripen their 
ſeeds at very different times of the year; and, what is 
{till worſe, thoſe amongſt the number, which are ſuppoſed 
to be the beſt both for paſture and hay, ripen at diſtant 
periods from each other, ſome in the beginning of the 
ſpring, and others not till after Midſummer. 

The dwarf-poa (commonly eſteemed the beſt for butter) 

and the vernal (which is ſuppoſed to improve the flavour 
of hay) are both ripe, and have ſhed their ſeeds, even 
before the time they commonly cut their hay in ſome 
places. The great poa, yellow oat, and meadow fox-tail, 
ripen in June; the timothy and meadow-feſcue, not till 
the end of July. 
Tron hence we ſee the impoſſibility of coming at all 
the grafes we wiſh to have by any other ineans than that 
ſo ſtrongly recommended by the ſociety, of gathering them 
firſt by hand, and then cultivating them ſeparately! in drills 
diſtant enough to admit a hoe, 

A ſmall ſtock, once gathered thus, may be ſoon multi- 
plied ſo as to ſupply the whole kingdom with ſufficient 
quantities of ſeed. Fa 

We may a!fo obſerve, from what is menti-ned above, that 
there would be an impropriety in fowing all the different 
kinds, ſuppoſing we even had them, on the ſame field, if 
it was ever intended to be cut for hay; for every body 
allows that hay is beſt when cut in full bloom, and. loſes 
much of its quality when the feeds are ſhed from it. 
Some may object that the bett hay 1s produced from a 
mixture of many graſſes: if fo, you may ſow on different 
fields the different kinds, claſſing them together according 
as they ripen, and after ards mix all together i in the tack, 
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as they do apples in the cyder-preſs, or cyder after the 
Juice is expreſſed. You will, by this means, gain the 
further advantage of having two or three months to cut 
and make your hay, inſtead of being confined to about 
as many weeks, which is the caſe at preſent. 

Others may alledge, that all the different graſſes are 
neceſſary to form a good paſture for cattle; and that it is 
natural to ſuppoſe ſo, ſince Providence has ſent them. 

However natural the ſuppoſition may be, it is incon- 
teſtibly true, that there are two or three of our Engliſh 
graſſes which no animal, we introduce to our fields, will 
eat when green *, 

Though I have mentioned the names of ſeveral of the 
Engliſh graſſes, and the ſuppoſed qualities of ſome of them, 
yet I do not pretend, from my own knowledge, to ſay 
which is the beſt for any particular uſe. I have, it is true, 
formed ſome conjectures; but theſe are not as yet ſufficiently 
well grounded to enable me to aſſert any thing: it might 
poſſibly miſlead others, at a time when I only mean to 
induce them to go hand in hand with me in making ex- 
periments and obſervations on a branch of agriculture, 
which I believe very worthy of attention. 

The few experiments I have made myſelf, juſtify me, 
however, in ſuppoſing that a great difference will be found 
in their different qualities, when trials have been made 
and repeated. 

We are as yet in the infancy of our knowledge on this 
head, and it gives me pleaſure to find we have even got 
to that ſtate ; for the interval is not long, in this country, 
betwixt infancy and manhood in matters of real utility. 
It does not ſeem very unreaſonable to expect that we ſhould 
in a few years diſcover, by ſowing all the graſſes ſepa- 
rately, which is the one that will yield the greateſt bulk 
of good hay, which will beſt endure the frequent repetition 
of the ſcythe, which loves a ſtrong, and which a light 
ſoil, 


* We could wiſh our - correſpondent had particularized cheſs 
oraſles, E. 
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foil, and, above all, which is beſt adapted to fatten each 
of our different kinds of cattle. 

That animals do diſtinguiſh betwixt one kind and 
another, is evident on a very ſlight obſervation. In a field 
abounding with rye-graſs, cock's- foot, and creſted dog's- 
tail, if you firſt turn in horſes and cows, they will eat 
down the rye-graſs and cock's-foot, leaving fo much of 
the creſted dog's-tail untouched, that the field will ſeem 
to be covered with its bents; but if, on the contrary, you 
had firſt turned in your flock of ſheep, they would have 
eat down the dog's-tail very near the ground; they would 
next have attacked the rye-graſs, and ate it tolerably 
bare; but the cock's-foot would have got leave to ſhoot 
up its bents, 

Though theſe three graſſes grow in moſt of our mea- 
dows, yet I ſuſpect none of them will be found to deſerve 
being placed in the firſt rank. The dog's- tail ſeems rather 
calculated for ſheep-walks on poor ſoils (as it will thrive 
on them) than for good rich ground; for it always remains 
a diminutive plant, and no cattle but theep ſeem fond of 
it. The cock's-foot is a coarſe hard graſs, which cows 
and horſes eat after they have fed down ſome of the 
ſweeter kinds. Rye-graſs does not branch out ſufficiently 
from the bottom, and it roots fo near the ſurface, that it 
ſoon exhauſts the ſoil it grows in, conſequently requires 
a great expence in manure to keep the ground in heart. 
It has another defect, which renders it very unfit for any 
field in view of a gentleman's houſe ; for ſo early as the 
month of May, the verdure which it preſerves, in common 
with ſome other graſles, during the months of March and 
April, is converted to a dark purple, which laſts till the 
hay is cut; and the bents which grow up afterwards in the 
ſummer months, give a meadow the appearance of a 
ſtubble- field. 

Having mentioned theſe faults, it is but juſt to ac- 
knowledge that I have always found it make a mot 
wholeſome good hay, if cut jult before it begins to bloom. 
Beſides this, all cattle eat it, and ſeem to like i it tolerably 
well, both when growing, and when made into hay. 
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J have ſome reaſon, however, to ſuſpect that ſheep do 
not fatten ſo ſoon upon it as on other kinds of graſs; but 
where can we go to find the other ſorts of graſs as clean 
as we do that of rye-graſs, till ſuch time as ſome one, 

excited by a public ſpirit, or by the encouragement given 
by the ſociety, ſhall have collected a ſtock large enough 
to bring to market ? 

Leſt neither of theſe ſhould be ſufficient motives for 
any one to undertake the taſk, I will mention one more, 
which generally operates pretty powerfully, ſelf-intereſt. 
Self-intereſt ſhould induce people to turn their attention 
to this ſort of culture; for he who is pollefled of a 
ſtock of clean graſs- ſeeds of the beſt ſorts may command 
his price. 

Wheat, barley, and oats, remain but a year in the 
ground; yet how attentive are we in the choice of the 
feed! Do not we buy at an advanced price what ſeerns 
to be moſt clear of weeds? How much more attention 
muſt we ſuppoſe would be given in chuſing (if there were 
a choice) the ſeed of a plant which, once ſown, will 
continue to eternity | 

Some of the flovenly farmers, perhaps, would not give 
a due encouragement for the pains taken to make the firſt 
collection; but the moſt intelligent ones would: ſuppoling, 
however, none of the farmers ſhould buy any of it, there 
are enough of gentlemen who have grounds in their own 
hands, which they mean to convert to meadow, who are 
forming lawns they wiſh to fee covered with the greeneſt 
ſorts of graſs, who are extending their r and would 
be glad to ſow in the new part the moſt proper food for 
antes; enough, I ſay, there are of gentlemen to take 
oft, at any price, a very large quantit y of ſuch ſceds, if 
they could get them clean. 

The only difficulty ſeems to be the knowing certainly 
which of the graſſes is beſt adapted for each of theſe 
purpoſes. 

As I ſaid before, I have not experience enough myſelf 
to aſlert any thing poſitively on this head, and that no- 
thing but repeated experiments can aſcertain this point 

beyond 
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beyond a doubt. But we have the advantage of knowing 
Mr. Stillingfleet's opinion: this gentleman, who is a 
very accurate obſerver, and whoſe character for veracity 
is well eftabliſhed, has obliged the world by publiſhing his 
obſervations upon graſſes. Nothing ſeems wanting to give 
us that confidence in his opinion, which ſhould be next 
to a certainty, but his. never having had an opportunity 
of cultivating all the graſſes ſeparately himſelf : we ought 
nevertheleſs to pay that deference to it which it deſerves; 
and, as his treatiſe may not be in the hands of all who 
read the Muſeum Ruſticum, I wiſh you, gentlemen, would 
collect from it a ſhort view of the purpoſes each of thoſe 
graſſes, to which he gives a preference, is beſt adapted, I 
have not his tracts by me at preſent, otherwiſe I would 
not have given you this trouble, which, I hope, however, 
you will not grudge, as it will certainly be a very accept- 
able preſent to your readers. 

The writers on huſbandry have differed much in 
opinion about the moſt proper methods of laying down 
grounds to graſs: ſome advile to fow the graſs-ſeeds alone, 
without any crop of corn; others adhere to the more 
common way of laying down along with barley or oats : 
neither do they agree about the ſeaion for ſowing graſs- 
ſeeds, ſpring, midſummer, or autumn. 

In one thing only they all concur, chat the ground to 
be laid down ſhould be winter and ſummer fallowed the 
preceding year. 

In order to fatisfy myſelf, I have tricd all the different 
ways recommended ; and, after repeated experiments, it 
ſeems to me that both the ſeaſon and method ought to 
depend upon the nature of the ſoil. 

In light lands, where no wet ſtands in winter, I prefer 
ſowing graſs- ſeeds in the middle or end of Auguſt, with- 
out any crop of corn, The ground at this ſeaſon is 
generally very warm, which, aſſiſted by the conſtant dews 
every night, and accidental ſhowers, promotes vegetation fo 
much, that the graſs gets up immediately, and takes full 
polleflion of the land, Beſides, I have obſerved that the 
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weeds moſt noxious to graſs do not vegetate ſo readily 
in autumn as in ſpring; and ſuch as do grow, are fre- 
quently killed by the rigour of the enſuing winter. I 
would not, however, adviſe any body who ſows in autumn 
to be later than the firſt or ſecond week of September, 
leſt the firſt froſts ſhould come before the graſs has 
eſtabliſhed a root able to reſiſt them. Rye-graſs, how- 
ever, is an exception. This may be ſown even in 
October. 

If land is Riff, conſequently cold and wet, I think it 
better to defer Jaying it down till ſpring, excepting once 
more rye-graſs, which will endure all the wet that lies 
upon the land in winter: but many of the tender graſſes, 
and the white clover, would certainly be killed, if the 
winter proved cold and wet; in which caſe it would be 
neceſſary to ſow the held over again in ſpring. Were this 
the only inconvenience that aroſe from laying down ſuch 
grounds in autumn, the loſs of the ſeed is ſuch a trifle, 
that every body would run the riſque, in hopes the winter 
might prove mild : but, alas! it cuts much deeper ; for 
molt people, when they ſow graſs-ſeeds, throw down the 
ridges, and lay the ground ſmooth. In ſuch a ſtate, if 
the ſurface is not matted with graſs, the water lodges on 
the land, and reduces it to a pap; and as ſoon as the 
drying eaſterly winds of the ſpring come, it cracks, and 
grows as hard as a chalk-ſtone; of courſe then, any ſeeds 
you ſow upon it, ſinding no receptacle in the earth, lie 
ypon the ground to parch in the ſun till the birds have 
eaten them up. 

When ſuch an accident happens, the wiſeſt courſe, I 
believe, is to plough up the field, and begin again to pul- 
verize, as you did in the preceding fallow year. 

By ſowing ſtrong lands in the ſpring this miſchief is 
avoided, as the ground will have time to be ſufficiently 
matted before the enſuing winter, and the roots of the 
graſs will be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the froſts. 

When one ſows graſs- ſeeds in ſpring, it ſeems to me 
adviſeable to lay down with a crop of corn for many 
reaſons, 
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Firſt, becauſe one cannot get a good crop of hay from 
graſs ſown in ſpring, unleſs the ſummer is remarkably 
wet, Were my future crops, however, to be benefited 
by the loſs of a year's produce, I would chearfully make 
that ſacrifice: but, 

Secondly, In my opinion, graſs gets up better under 
the ſhade of corn than when fully SANGER to the ſun, 
eſpecially in a dry ſeaſon, 

Thirdly, If you have not corn, you are ſure to have 
abundance of weeds, even though your land had been 
fallowed for two years together; but if the corn gets firſt 
poſſem̃on of the ground, many, if not all the weeds will 
be excluded. 

The ſpring of the year is the natural ſeaſon for all weeds 
to vegetate ; and many of them are not prevented from 
growing vigorouſly by a drowth, which would effectually 
hinder the graſs from puſhing its head out of the ground. 
I have twice tried the experiment of ſowing graſs-ſeeds in 
ſpring, and do declare, that I never ſucceeded fo well as 
when I had along with them even a full crop of corn; 
notwithſtanding which I ſhould think it more adviſeable 
to ſow no more corn than juſt enough to keep down the 
weeds, and ſhelter the graſs. 

A buſhel, or a buſhel and a half, per acre, according 
to the ſtate of the land, may ſuffice for that. I alſo 
ſuſpect the graſs would thrive beter if the barley or oats 
ſown with it were cut green for fodder, juſt when they 
puſh into ear, inſtead of ſtanding to ripen, 

As to the laying down at Midſummer, I never tried it 
but this year; and the ſeaſon proving remarkably dry, it 
has ſucceced very il!: I impute, however, part of my ill 
ſucceſs to having ſown the ſeeds alone without corn; - fol 
intend to try it again next year, and to fow buck-wheat, 
or ſummer tares, along with the graſs. 

One of the advocates for laying down to graſs without 
any crop of corn, is Mr, Miller, a gentleman to whom 
mankind is greatly indebted for the indefatigable pains he 
has taken to inſtruct himſelf, and communicate to them 
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many of the moſt uſeful leſſons that ever were publiſhed, 
either in agriculture or gardening. 

It is with great ſubmiſſion I differ from him in any 
point; but in this I muſt, for the reaſons aſfigned; and I 
wiſh he would, with his uſual accuracy, make a few 
more experiments, with and without corn, in the ſpring 
of the year, in order that the truth may be fully 
aſcertained ; and I have no doubt that he will, in another 
edition, candidly confeſs the error, if it be one. 

Every fact relative to the laying down of grounds is 
very eſſential in a country like this, where the demand for 
hay and butcher's meat encreaſes ſo much, that thouſands 
©i Acres are annually converted from arable to graſs. The 
arable, however, does not ſeem to diminiſh, but the 
contrary : I preſume therefore a larger quantity of waſte 
ground is ploughed up than ſupplies the defect of what is 
turned into meadows, | 

Any one who travels through this fertile iſland, and 
ſees how bountitully nature repays our pains, will be 
aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch large tracts of rich good land ſtill 
uncultivated, as are to de found in every county of the 
kingdom, not even excepting the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. As the ſpirit of agriculture encreaſes, theſe 

will diminiſh, and our population encreaſe. Jo encou— 
rage this ſpirit, ſeems therefore an object wo: thy even of 
the legiſlature itſelf. | | 

Ihe ſocicty in the Strand have been at great pains to 
point out to mankind ſeveral objects which ſeemed to have 
lain too long unnoticed ; and it is to be hoped, that in a 
fc years more we ſhall ſee many advantages accrue from 
35 premiums they have offered, which are very liberal, 
conſidering the ſtate of their finances. 

o them we already owe the introduction of hurnet, 
which promiſes fair to become a very uſeful paſture, We 
are as yet but little acquainted with it, and therefore 
ought to ſuſpend all exagzerated encomiums, and un- 
deſerved or premature abuſe, till we have had time to 
make repeated experiments, and to diſcover both its 
intrinſic and its comparative merit. 

We 
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We are apt, I find, to be too fond of a new plant, as 
well as of a new medicine, Tar-water, which is really 
in ſome few caſes a very good medicine, had a moſt 
violent, but ſhort, run. Its trumpeters proclaimed, that 
it not only cured every diſeaſe, but alſo reſtored youth and 
vigour, Every body tried it, and almoſt every body was 
diſappointed ; tie becauſe it did not work miracles, it was 
found to be good for nothing. Such TI fear may be the 
fate of burnet, if we continue to be told from one quarter 
that it makes the ſweeteſt hay, and that horſes prefer it 
to lucerne; from another, that ſheep fatten very faſt upon 
it, and it gives a flavour to the mutton; from a third, 
that it encreaſes the quantity of milk a cow gives, and 
improves the quality of butter: all this may or may not 
be; but though it ſhould not, I ſhall nevertheleſs think 
it a moſt valuable plant. 

It will grow on poor light ſoils, where lucerne would 
pine, and natural graſs be ever brown. It will endure 
the rigour of cold froſt, and even vegetate in all open 
moderate weather during the winter months. It will not, 
however, as its violent panegyriſts ſay, continue growing 


in the hardeſt froits, nor even in any froſt that binds the 


ſurface of the ground; for plants of all kinds muſt re- 
main prifoners, when Nature chuſes to lock her door. 
We ought to be ſatisfied that a plant is found which can 
kold up its head, and look vigorous, in the middle of a. 
ſevere ſeaſon, which deſtroys a great part of the animal 
and vegetable world. I am not ſo credulous as to believe 
that it will make a hearty food for any cattle, if cut when 
covered with ſhow : I think myſelf almoſt ſure of the 
contrary. It is ſufficient to me if it remains ready to re- 
ceive the firſt kindly juices of the ſpring, and is ſtout and 
All whilſt other herbs around are but juſt peeping their 


heads out of the ground. Whether theſe other herbs 


yield a more grateful food, and whether burnet in winter 
preſerves the health, and, of courſe, enereaſes the fatneſs 
of cattle, remains yet to be proved. I ſuſpect myſelf there 
arc many other plants which both horſes and cows would 
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prefer in ſummer; but this we know, that all cattle will 
eat burnet, nay, more, ſecm to eat it very keenly; and 
this being certain, beyond a doubt, I ſhall ever think 

hearty thanks are due to the man who beſtowed ſuch a 
preſent on our country. 

Poor old Rocque (whoſe zeal to ſecond every wiſh of 
the ſociety can never be too much commended) is very 
modeſt himſelf on the ſubje&t ; for though he ſhews you, 
Dat his horſe do cat de bornit ſlraw, he candidly owns at 
the ſame time, that his horſe has ſenſe enough to prefer 
Jucerne when in his option. | 

Time will ſhew us exactly how it ought to be eſtimated : 
in the mean while let us not wrangle about its compara- 
tive merit with rancour and keenneſs, like divines in a 
matter of controverſy, or like politicians about the 
government of a ſtate, Let us rather go on ſearching 
after truth, and making new diſcoveries, with that ſpirit 
of patience, benevolence, and good-humour, which natu- 
raliſts have ever poſſeſſed, and which our fields for ever 
inſpire, | 

Another time, gentlemen, I may perhaps uſe the free- 
dom to ſend you my thoughts on other paſtures, and the 
different modes of cultivation thereof *; and am, in the 
interim, GENTLEMEN, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Clapham, Surry, *' Philo-GRAMEN, 
Auguſt 15, 1705, 
4 
* Plilo-Gramen's letters will always meet with a favourable 


* 


reception; and though he modeſily deſired us to correct that 
above inſerted, there was very little left for us to do in that 
way. An elegance of ſtile is at no time required from our cor- 
reſpondents; and as to the reſt, we find great perſpicuity, 
plainneſs, and ſtrength of reaſoning, in this gentleman's piece: 
we hope therefore he will frequently favour us with his com- 
munications; and we have, to oblige him, and at his requeſt, 
inſerted in the next article the extracts from Stillingfleer, rela- 
tive to the beſt graſſes. E. O. R. 
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NUMBER XXXV. 
Ar. Stillingfleet's Opinion relative to the be/t Engliſh Graſſes. 


T is wonderful to ſee how long mankind has neglected 
to make a proper advantage of plants of ſuch import- 
ance as graſſes *, and which in almoſt every country are 
the chief food of cattle. The farmer, for want of 
diſtinguiſhing, and ſelecting graſſes for ſeed, fills his 
paſtures either with weeds, or bad or improper graſſes; 
when, by making a right choice, after fome trials he might 
be ſure of the beſt graſs, and in the greateſt abundance 
that his land admits of, 

At preſent, if a farmer wants to lay down his land to 
graſs, what does he do? He either takes his feeds indiſ- 
criminately from his own foul hay-rick, or ſends to his 
next neighbour for a ſupply. By this means, beſides a 
certain mixture of all ſorts of rubbiſh, which mult 
neceſſarily happen, if he chances to have a large propor- 
tion of good ſceds, it is not unlikely, but that what he 
intends for dry land may come from moiſt, where it grew 
naturally; and tae contrary +, 


'T his 


* By graſſes are meant all thoſe plants which have a round, 
jointed, and hollow ftem, ſurrounded at each joint with a 
ſingle leaf, long, narrow, and pointed, and whoſe ſeeds are 
contained in chaffy huſks. It appears by this definition, which 
is Ray's, that all the kinds of grain, as wheat, oats, barley, 
Cc. are properly graſſes; and that the broad, the white, the 
hop, &c. clovers are not graſſes, though ſo frequently called 
by that name.” STILLINGFLEET. | 
I I have had ſeveral opportunities of obſerving inſtances of 

this ſlovenly kind of huſbandry, and its effects. Inftead of 
covering the ground in one year with a good turf, I have ſeen 
it filled with weeds not natural to it, and which never would 
have ſprung up, if they had not been brought there. 

Arguments are never wanting in ſupport of ancient cuſtoms ; 
and 1 am no ſtranger to the arguments, ſach as they are, which 
prejudice and indolence have made uſe of on this occaſion. 

1. Some ſay then, that if you manure your ground properly, 
good graſſes will come of themſelves, I own they will, Bet 
| the 
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This is ſuch a flovenly method of procecding, as one 
would think could not poſſibly prevail univerſally ; yet 
this is the caſe as to all graſſes, except the darnel-graſs, 
and what is known in ſome few counties by the name of 
the Suffolk-graſs; and this latter inſtance is owing, I 
believe, more to the ſoil than any care of the huſbandman. 
Now, would the farmer be at the pains of ſeparating, 
once in his life, half a pint, or a pint, of the different 
kinds of graſs-ſeeds “, and take care to ſow them ſepa- 
rately, in a very little time he would have wherewithal to 


ſtock 


the queſtion is how long it will be before that happens, and 
Why be at the expence of ſowing what you mult afterwards tr 

to kill by manuring? which mult be the caſe, as long as people 
ſow all kinds of rubbiſh under the name of hay-ſeeds. Again, 
if the beſt way is to let the ground take its chance, why is the 
farmer at the expence of procuring the ſeeds of the white, and 

broad clover, which come up in almoſt all parts of England 
ſpontaneouſly ? But if this is allowed not to be the beſt way in 
relation to clover of any kind, what reaſon can be in nature, 
why graſs- ſeeds only ought not to be ſown pure? 

2. Others ſay, that it is better to have a mixture of different 
ſeeds. I will ſuppoſe this to be true. But cannot a mixture be 
had, though the ſeeds be gathered, and ſeparated ? and is not a 
mixture by choice more likely to be proper, than one by chance ? 
eſpecially after a ſufficient experience has been had of the par- 
ticular virtues of each ſort, the different kinds of cattle each 
graſs is moſt adapted to, the different grounds where they will 
thrive beſt, &c. all which circumſtances are now in general 
wholly unknown, though of the utmoſt conſequence. 

3. It is ſaid by ſome, that weeds will come up along with the 
oraſs. No doubt of it. Can any one imzgine that graſs ſeeds 
ſhould be . exempted above from what happens to every other 
kind of ſeed ? But I will venture to ſay, that not near the 

uantity of weeds will ſpring up which they imagine, if it be 
2 very thick. Men muſt be very much put to it, when they 
make ſuch objections as this laſt, or indeed any of the others. 
I am almoſt inclined to ſay with a great writer, „It is a 
„ ſimple thing to take much pains to anſwer ſimple objec- 
6 tions,” STILL. | HER 

* I have had frequent experience how eaſy it 1s to gather the 
feeds of graſſes, having employed children of ten or eleven years 
old ſeveral times, who have gathered many ſorts for me without 


making any miſtakes, aſter 1 had once ſhewn them the ſorts 1 
wanted, 


IJ have 
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ſtock his farm properly, according to the nature of each 
ſoil, and might, at the ſame time, ſpread theſe ſeeds 
ſeparately over the nation by ſupplying the ſeed-ſhops, _ 

The number of graſſes fit for the farmer is, I believe, 


ſmall; perhaps half a dozen, or half a ſcore, are all he 
need to cultivate; and how ſmall the trouble would be of 
ſuch a taſk, and how great the benefit, muſt be obvious 
to every one at firſt fight. Would not any one be looked 
on as wild who ſhould fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, 
beans, vetehes, buck-wheat, turneps, and weeds of all forts, 
together? yet how is it much leſs abſurd to do. what is 
equivalent in relation to graſſes? Does it not import the 
farmer to have good hay and graſs in plenty? and will 
cattle thrive equally on all forts of food? We know the 
contrary, Horſes will ſcarcely eat hay that will do well 
enough for oxen and cows. Sheep are particularly fond 
of one ſort of graſs, and fatten upon it faſter than on 


- any 


I have procured thus the crecping | bent, the fine bent, the 
ſheep's-feſcue, the creſted dog-tul, We. in ſufficient quantities 
to begin a ſtock ; but for want of a proper opportunity of 
cultivating them myſell, or meeting with any one who had 
zeal enough to beſiow a proper care on them, my co! lections of 
this kind hitherto have only proved that the ſcheme is in itſelf 
feaſible. 

This very year, 1761, a little boy, by my direction, gathered 


as much of the creſted dog-tail in three hours, by the ſide of a2 


road, as, when ſhed, yielded, upen weighing, above a quarter 


of a pound a e 85 perfectly free from huſks. As this 
ſeed is ſmall, the 1kiiltul will eafily judge how far ſuch a quan- 
tity would go ut pr. iperly employed. 

My very eſtimable and 1 ingenious friend Mr, Aldworth, who 
was witneſs of the fact which I laſt mentioned, at my defire 
ordered a ſmall part of a meadow, near his ſeat at Stanlake, 
which had better graſſes and leis mixed than the reſt, to be left 
unmowed till the beds were fit for gathering. This piece 
yielded, upon tarething and ſifting, a full buſhel, by meaſure, of 
almoſt pure feed of the creſted dog- tail. In caſe any one ſhould 
be inclined to follow this example, I think it highly neceſſary 
to obterve that care muſt be taken to mow the graſs before it 
ſheds; that it be mowed very ear!y in the morning before the 
dew is off the ground, and thac it ought not to be ſpread as in 
making hay, but left as it falls from the ſcy the a ſathcien t time, 
and then gently turned over. STILL, 
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any other in Sweden, if we may give credit to Linnæus: 
And may they not do the ſame in England? How ſhall 


we know till we have tried? Nor can we ſay that what 


is valuable in Sweden may be inferior to many other 
graſſes in England; fince it appears by the Flora Suecica 
that they have all the good ones that we have. But how- 


ever this may be, I ſhould rather chuſe to make experi- 


ments than conjectures. 


Genus the Firſi.VERNAL. 
(See Vol. IV. Plate II. Fig. 3. of Muſeum Ruyfticum.) 


This graſs grows very commonly on dry hills, and 
likewiſe on found rich meadow land. It is one of the 
earlieſt graſſes we have; and from its being found on 
ſuch kinds of paſtures as ſheep are fond of, and from 
whence excellent mutton comes, it is moſt likely to be a 
good graſs for ſheep paſtures, It gives a grateful odour 
to hay. 

AppviTioN. This graſs I have found on all kinds of 
grounds, from the moſt fandy and dry to the moſt ſtiff 
and moiſt, and even in bogs. It is very plentiful in the 
beſt meadows about London, viz. towards Hampſtcad and 
Hendon. It is very eaſy to gather, as I have found by 
experience; as it ſheds its ſeeds upon the lealt rubbing. 


Genus the Sixth — MEADOW FOX-TAIL. 
(See Fig. 9.) 


This graſs, as well as the foregoing, is found in great 
plenty in our beſt meadows about London, and, I believe; 
makes very good hay. Linnæus ſays that it is a proper 
graſs to ſow on grounds that have been drained. 

ADpiTion. I am informed that the beſt hay Which 


comes to London is from the meadows where this graſs 


abounds. I ſaw this ſpring a meadow not far from 
Hampſtead, which conſiſted of this graſs chiefly, with 
| ſome of the vernal-graſs, and the corn-brome graſs. This 


grals is ſcarce in many parts of England, particularly 
Herefordſhire, 


4 


— 
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Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, and Norfolk. It might be 


gathered at almoſt any time of the year from hay-ricks, 
as it does not ſhed its ſeeds without rubbing, which 1 is the 


caſe of but few graſſes. 


Genus the Tentb.— FINE BENT, 
(See Fig. 10.) 


This graſs I have always found in great plenty on the 
beſt ſheep-paſtures, as on Malvern-Hills, and on all the 
high grounds in Herefordſhire, that are remarkable for 
good mutton. | 

ADDITION. I may add on Bagſhot-Heath, and the beſt 


ſheep-paſtures in Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Norfolk. 


Genus the Eleventh. —<M E ADOW. 
(See Fig. 6. and 7.) 


Theſe graſſes are common in our beſt meadow-grounds, 
and, I believe, make good paſture and hay. 

ADDITION. I have found them frequently on banks 
by the road fide, and near ditches, even where they were 
not to be found in the adjoining meadows and paſtures. 


ANNUAL MEADOW, (See Fig, 8.) 


'T his graſs makes the fineſt of turfs. It grows every 
where by way-fides, and on rich ſound commons. It is 


called in ſome parts the Suffolk-graſs. I have ſeen whole 
fields of it in High Suffolk, without any mixture of other 


graſſes; and as ſome of the beſt ſalt butter we have in 
London comes from that county, it is moſt likely to be 
the beſt graſs for the dairy. I have ſeen a whole park in 
Suffolk covered with this graſs; but whether it affords 


good veniſon I cannot tell, having never taſted of any 


from it. I ſhould rather think not; and that the beſt 
paſture for ſheep is alſo the beſt for deer. However, this 
wants trial, I remarked on Malvern- Hill ſomething par- 
ticular in relation to this graſs. A walk that was made 
there for the convenience of the water-driakers, in lels 


Vor. IV. No. 25. A a | than 
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than a year was covered in many places with it, though I 
could not find one ſingle plant of it beſides in any part * 
of the hill. This was, no doubt, owing to the frequent 
treading, which above all things makes this graſs flouriſh, | 
and therefore it is evident that rolling muſt be very ſer- j 
viceable to it. | A 
Appiriox. It has been objected that this graſs is not | 
free from bents, by which word is meant the flowering- 
flems. I anſwer, that this is moſt certainly true, and 
that there is no graſs without them. But the flowers and 
ſtems do not grow ſo ſoon brown as thoſe of other grafies, 
and being much ſhorter, they do not cover the radical! 
eaves ſo much; and therefore this graſs affords a more 


agreeable turf without mowing than any other whatever 
that I know of. 


ws * 


$— 


SHEEP'S FESCUE. (See Fig. 4.) 


This is the graſs ſo much eſteemed in Sweden for 
Heep. 

Gmelin, Flor. Sibir. ſays, that the Tartars chuſe to 
fix during the ſummer in thoſe places where there is the 
orcateſt plenty of this graſs, becauſe it affords a moſt 
wholeſome nouriſhment to all kinds of cattle, but chiefly 
ſheep ; and he obſerves that the . monuments of 
the antient Tartars are moſtly found in places that abound 
with this graſs; which ſhews, adds he, that it has long 
been valued amongſt them. 
have among my graſſes a ſpecimen of it, but do not 
remember where I found it. I am certain it is not com- 
mon in any of the places where I have been. Perhaps 
upon examination it may be found on places famous for 
our beſt mutton, as Banſtead-Downs, Church-Stretton in 
Shropſhire, ſome parts of Wales, c. 

ADD(T10N, I have ſince found this graſs in great 
plenty in many parts of England and Wales; indeed on 
all the fineſt ſheep-paſtures in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, 
Oxfordſhire, Norfolk, &c. The reaſon why 1 thought 
it not common was, that it is an carly grats, and had ſhed 


3 its 
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ſeeds before I uſually made my ſearches in thoſe places 
ere it only grows. I muſt alfo obſerve, that, contrary 

to what Linnzus ſays, either the ſheep, or ſome other 
animals, do eat the flowering-ſtems of this graſs; for 
upon Banſtead-Downs there was nothing to be ſeen but 
the radical leaves of it, unleſs amongſt the buſhes near 
the hedges, where it was guarded from the ſheep. 


Genus the Fifteenth. —PURPLE FESCUE. 
(See Plate II. Fig. 5.) 


AppiTion., This graſs I have always found along 
with the ine bent and " filoer-hair graſs, particularly on 
Banſtead-Downs in great plenty, in a place encloſed in 
order to keep the ſheep out. From hence I am inclined 
to think that this is the chief graſs all over the downs; 
but as the flowering- ſtems in the other parts were entirely 
gone, unleſs along the hedges, I could not be certain. 


FLOTE FESCUE. 
(See Plate I. Fig. 6. of the ſame Volume.) 


I have no knowledge of the qualities of this graſs from 
my own experience, but ſhall quote ſomething concerning 
it out of a piece publiſhed in the Amœn. Academ. Vol. III. 
entitled Plante Eſculentæ. The author ſays there, 
Article go, that the ſeeds of this graſs are gathered yearly 
in Poland, and from thence carried into Germany, and 
ſometimes into Sweden, and fold under. the name of 
manna-ſeeds, Theſe are much uſed at the tables of the 
great, on account of their nouriſhing quality, and agree- 
able taſte, It is wonderful, adds the author, that amongſt 
us theſe ſeeds have hitherto been neglected, fince they are 
ſo eaſily collected and cleanſed. | 

Appitrion. Mr. Dean, a very ſenſible farmer at 
Ruſcomb, Berkſhire, aflured me tha: a field alws ys lying 
under water, of about four acres, that was occupied by 
his father when he was a boy, was covered with a kind of 
graſs, that maintained five farm-horſes in good heart from 

A a 2 April 
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April to the end of harveſt, without giving them any 
other kind of food, and that it yielded more than they 
could eat. He, at my deſire, brought me ſome of the 
graſs, which proved to be the flote-feſcue, with a mixture 
of the marſh bent; whether this laſt contributes much to- 
wards furniſhinF ſo good paſture for horſes, I cannot ſay. 
They both throw out roots at the joints of the ſtalks, 
and therefore likely to grow to a great length. In the 
index of dubious plants at the end of Ray's Synopſis, 
there is mention made of a graſs under the name of gramen 
caninum ſupinum longiſſimum, growing not far from Saliſbury, 
twenty-four feet long. This muſt, by its length, be a graſs 
with a creeping ſtalk; and that there is a graſs in Wilt- 
ſhire, growing in watery meadows, ſo valuable, that an 
acre of it lets from ten to twelve pounds, I have been in- 
formed by ſeveral perſons. Theſe circumſtances incline 
me to think it muſt be the flote-feſcue; but whatever graſs 
it be, it certainly muſt deſerve to be enquired after, | 

There is a clammineſs on the ear of the flote-feſcue 
when the ſeeds are ripe, that taſtes like honey, as I have 
often found; and for this reaſon perhaps they are called - 
manna-ſeeds. | 

Linnæus Flor. Suec. Art. 95. ſays, that the bran of 
this graſs will cure horſes troubled witn bots, if kept from 
drinking for ſome hours. 


Genus the Seventeenth —Y ELLOW OAT. 
(See Plate II. Fig. 1.) 

This graſs is found in great plenty in ſome grounds 
where the /heep's-feſcue, the fine bent, and the creſted dog- 
tail grow, and therefore likely to be good ſor ſheep. It is 
alſo not uncommon in good meadows. 


Genus the Twentv- rh. CRESTED DOG-TAIL. 
(See Fig. 2. Plate II.) 
This graſs, I imagine, is proper for parks. I know one 
where this abounds, that is famous for excellent veniſon, 


It may, perhaps, be 2s good for ſheep. 


ADDITION, 
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ADDITION. That it is good for ſheep, I have ſince found 
by experience ; the beſt mutton I have taſted, next to that 
which comes from hills where the purple and ſheep's 
feſcue, the fine bent, and the ſilver-hair graſſes abound, 
having been from ſheep fed with it. 

It makes a very fine turf upon dry, fandy, or chalky 
ſoils, as I have ſeen in many parts of Berkſhire ; but un- 
leſs ſwept over with the ſcythe, its lowering-ſtems will 
look brown, which is the caſe of all graſſes which are not 
fed by variety of animals: for that ſome animals will eat 
the flowering-ſtems is evident, by commons, where ſcarcely 
any parts of graſſes appear but the radical leaves. 


— — 1 2» 


NUMBER XXXVI. 


Refleftions en the laſt Section of Dr. Home's Principles of 
Agriculture and Vegetation. 


GENTLEMEN, 
AVING, at a very early age, imbibed a thirſt after 


knowledge, it was natural for me to endeavour to 
attain thoſe intelligences which were moſt likely to be of 
uſe to me in my after-life. 

1 was always intended for a farmer; of courſe I directed 
my reading and enquiries more immediately towards every 
thing that had relation to agriculture. I have accordingly 
read moſt authors, ancient and modern, who have treated 
of the ſubject. I have made every neceſſary enquiry re- 
ſpecting the modern practices of both Engliſh and foreign 
farmers; and all this was done before I attempted to reduce 
any part of my knowledge into practice. 

May I flatter myſelf to be. in ſome meaſure qualified 
for an occational correſpondent to your work? If you 
think ſo, I ſhall now and then trouble you with my 
obſervations. 

You may well imagine, gentlemen, that in the courſe 
of my reading, Dr. Home's Principles of Agriculture and 
Vegctation could not eſcape my attention, 1 have indeed 

read 
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read it more than once, and ſhall, perhaps, at a future 
time, communicate to you for publication ſome remarks 
I made on the various parts of that accurate and admirable 
book ; for the preſent I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying 
a few words on the plan, for the further improvement of 
agriculture, contained in the laſt ſection. 

„Agriculture, ſays the Doctor, does not take its 
riſe originally from reaſon, but from fact and experience. 
It is a branch of natural philoſophy, and can only be im- 
proved from the knowledge of facts, as they happen in 
nature. It is by attending to theſe facts that the other 
branches of natural philoſophy have been ſo much ad- 
vanced during theſe two laſt ages. Medicine has attained 


its preſent perfection only from the hiſtory of diſeaſes and 


caſes delivered down. Chemiſtry is now reduced to a 
regular ſyſtem, by the means of experiments made either 
by chance or dehgn. But where are the experiments in 
agriculture to anfwer this purpoſe? When J look round 
for ſuch, I can find few 6: none *. There then lies the 
impediment in the way of agriculture. Books in that art 
we are not dcencient in; but the bock which we want is 
2 book of experiments. 

And, indeed, as things ſtand at preſent, it muſt always 
de fo. Mankind are ſhy in attempting any thing, or at 
leaſt rendering it public, unleſs they can make it complete, 
or erect ſome plauſible ſyſtem. This they may do in all 
other arts, but they cannot in agriculture. The time ſo 
ſeldom comes about, and the progreſs of the experiment 
is ſo flow, that one perſon can make but very few during 
his life. A number of experiments are to be found, not 
in the poſſeſſion of one, but in the hands of many. The 
fault then lies not in the deficiency of facts; for chance 

N | and 

® Since theſe papers were wrote, I have read three volumes of 
experiments publithed by Du Hamel, on 'Tull's Syſtem of Agri- 
culture. They are diſtinct, exact, concluſive, ſo far as they 
have gone, and ſtand a model for experiments in agriculture, 
What a ſhame for Great- Britain, where agriculture is ſo much 


cultivated, and where that aer took its riſe, to leave its exact 
value to be determined by foreigners! Howe, 
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and deſign muſt have been able to furniſh many; but of 
2a certain, proper, and eaſy channel, through which they 
might be conveyed to the world, without wounding the 
natural vanity of mankind.” 

Truth is ſelf-evident in the above arguments : we feel 
the weight of the author's reaſoning, and cannot help 
lamenting that a ſcience, on the perfection of which ſo 
much depends the happineſs of mankind, ſhould be ſo de- 
kcient in all its parts, ſhould be practiſed almoſt unaſſiſted 
by any certain rule, and ſhould meet with ſo few capable 
friends who are willing, by a regular courſe of experi- 
ments, ſo far to improve it as to put it upon an equal 
footing with the other branches of natural philoſophy. 
This, I ſay, we cannot but lament ; yet muſt we, at the 
ſame time, rejoice, that a certain, proper, and eaſy 
„ channel, through which experiments may be now con- 
«© veyed to the knowledge of the world, without wound- 
* ing the natural vanity of mankind,” now exiſts in your 
work. I may venture to aſſert, that the Muſeum Ru/ticum 
has already been of more ſervice to the cauſe of agricul- 
ture, than all the publications that were ever made on 
the ſubject. But let us return a little to Dr. Home. 

This gentleman, who writes for the meridian of Scot- 
land, would have a committee of the Edinburgh ſociety, 
not exceeding five perſons, be named for the branch of 
agriculture alone, whoſe duty it ſhould be to receive 
ſingle and detached experiments, put them in a proper 
dreſs, if they ſtand in need of it, and publiſh them to the 
world at ſtated times, like a public paper.“ This man- 
„ ner of appearing,” continues he, “ ſeems calculated 
© to raiſe 3 ſpirit of experimental farming over the 
© country.” 

One would almoſt i imagine the Doctor had been de- 
ſcribing your plan in the above paragraph. You, gentle- 
men, are members of a much more extenſively-uſeful 
ſociety than that of Edinburgh; you receive, with the 
greateſt candour, detached etſays on the ſubject of agri- 
cultura; you beſtow on them Your kind eorreAions, 
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when neceflary, and publiſh them to the world at ſtated 
periodical times. 

„ The narrator (of the above experiments), ſays the 
Doctor, ſhould, on his part, deliver the experiment in the 
plaineſt and ol diſtinct manner, and ſeparate the facts from 
his reaſonings. Perſpicuity and exactneſs are the chief 
beauties in experimental writing. The plain fact ſhould 
be firſt told, with all its concomitant circumſtances ; ſuch 
as the ſituation of the ground, nature of the ſoil, previous 
culture of it, quality of the feed, country where the ex- 
periment is made, ſtate of the air at ſowing and after, 
with regard to heat and cold, drought and rain, wind, &c, 
The reaſoning on the experiment ſhould then follow, and 
ſhould be ſuch as ariſes naturally from the experiment. 
Although it is not neceſſary to mention any name to the 
public, yet the experiment, when delivered, ſhould be 
ſubſcribed by the perſon who made it, to avoid all 'im- 
poſition. 


In order to encreaſe the ſpirit of experiment-making 


aver the country, I would propoſe, that this committee 


Mould have it in their power to grant one or more 
honorary or lucrative premiums to thoſe who ſhall have 
delivered the moſt ingenious and uſeful experiments in 
agriculture, It is in this way, I think, that the pre- 
miums deſigned for agriculture ſhould be eftabliſhed, 
They ought to be, not on ſuch ſubjects as the farmer is 
naturally led by his own gain to purſue, for ſuch he will 
generally follow, to the utmoſt of his knowledge and 
abilities, but on ſuch as are not ſo nearly connected with 
gain, and make him go out of the common road. This 
confinement may, however, be too great at the firſt ſetting 
out; and it may be more adviſeable, to admit all ex- 
periments for ſome time, till the ſpirit be once raiſed, 

The happy conſequences of this ſcheme are very 
evident. Farmers will begin to ſee the only method of 
cultivating this art with ſucceſs; they will attend to 
minute Circumſtances to which they never did before; 
they will be fond to communicate the iſſue of their experi- 


ments 
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ments to the public, when they can do it in that eaſy and 
concealed way; they will have a dictionary of facts to 
conſult upon occaſion; and will be able :o draw advantage 
from both the good and bad ſucceſs of others. 

In time, this plan may afford fund ſuthcient for ſome 
future comprehenſive genius, who, laying the different, 
and often ſeemingly-oppoſite, experiments together, and 
conſidering all their concomitant circumſtances, may be 
able to reduce the practice to fixed and permanent rules, 
This good fortune ſeldom happens to the firſt experimenters 
in any art; for they ſee things in too narrow a view, and 
often with too prepoſſeſſed a mind. It is reſerved for that 
unbiaſſed and ſound judgment, which can take from every 
opinion whatever truth it contains; and, fiom the whole 
united together, raiſe one regular, beneficial, and laſting 
ſyſtem.” N 
Many of the happy conſequences foretold by this able 
writer are we already witneſſes of; many public-ſpirited 
premiums and bounties have been given by the London 
ſociety for promoting uſeful arts. Our honeſt farmers 
read the Muſcum Ruſticum; and though this work has been 
as yet but two years on foot, yet ſo great an influence has 
it had on the more reflecting farmers, that we already ſee 
a great change in many of them; they converſe like 
reaſonable creatures; they are open to conviction 
they begin to lay aſide their prejudices, and have 
already, in part, adopted a more improved practice in 
their farming. 

If this is the caſe, as it truly is, what may we not 
expect from their ſons? who will be brought up without 
the prejudices and partialities by which their fathers were 
ſo long fettered ; who will, by reading. and converſation, _ 
acquire ſome knowledge of the theory as well as the 

practice of agriculture; and who, in fine, will, with 
- ſurpriſe, look back on the ſmall crops which their prede- 
ceſlors got from their ſound land by their faulty methods of 
management, 

I conclude this letter will not be to the taſte of all your 
readers; yet, perhaps, may it have its uſe : this I know, as 
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leaſt, that it will ſerve as a token of the inclination I have 
to become your correſpondent. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Eſſex, Your humble ſervant, 
Auguſt 2, 1765. A YouxG FARMER, 


NUM BE R XXXVII. 
On Mr. Recque's Graſſes. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Have obſerved in my former letters, that I am a great 
lover of improvements in huſbandry, and may take 
upon me to ſay, that I have ſpared no pains in this branch 
of buſineſs for near twenty years, having had experience 
from an hundred acres of freſh Romney-Marſh land, which 
J broke up, to above two hundred, nay, almoſt three 
hundred, of the very pooreſt clay and the moſt barren light 
{ fand. Some of the laſt-mentioned clays and ſands I have 
mended to my ſatisfaction, ſo as to produce good corn 


* and ſeeds. 
| As I intended to lay down many acres of theſe laſt 
| lands with durable ſeeds, I was determined, though very 


i]l-convenient for me, to viſit Mr. Rocque, as there were 
ſuch advantageous deſcriptions given ot his new graſſes, 
to ſee of what kind and quality they were; and as three 
of my friends and neighbours, who allo love improve- 
ments, had an inclination to go with me; and as ſeveral 
letters had paſſed between Mr, Rocque and me, concern- 
ing the timothy-graſs, I wrote him word that I ſhould be 
in London the ſeventeenth of June laſt, and intended 
myſelf the plcaſure of calling on him next day morning 
to ſee his improvements, and begged the favour of him, 

if he ſhould not be at home that day, to acquaint me. 
As I received no anſwer, ſuppoſe, perhaps, he might 
have been at home that day; but as one of my friends, 
very curious in this way, was abſolutely prevented going 
that week, I wrote a ſecond letter to Mr, Rocque to this 
effect, 
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effect, that as I was diſappointed in coming as I intended, 
by not ſuiting my neighbours, we intended calling on 
him the next Tueſday morning; but deſired, if he had 
buſineſs to call him from home, not to give himſelf the 
trouble of ſtaying at home, not doubting but that we 
ſhould find ſomebody to ſhew us his improvements. 

On calling at his houſe, we were much diſappointed in 
not finding him at home, and more ſo, when we found 
only a maid-ſervant and a little boy to give an account 
and deſcription of his new graſſes. 

I aſked the maid how long Mr. Rocque had been gone 
from home, and whether he was gone to Batterſea ? for if 
he had been gone there, we ſhould have purſued him ; for 
whatever ſome of your correſpondents may ſay, and Civicus, 

in your Muſeum for July, page 42. about the cow, 
there was very little to be ſeen at Walham-Green; and 
that if the cow had liked, and not been prevented, 
might in a quarter of an hour, have devoured all 
the poa-graſs, bird-graſs, and orchard-graſs, though, I 
ſuppoſe, they are intended to be encreaſed to a large 
quantity of ſeed, and then to be ſold, at whatever priee 
he pleaſes ! 

The maid faid Mr. Rocque had been gone about a 
quarter of an hour to London, about buying an horſe ; 
for that his old one had got fo vicious, by eating burnet- 
ftraw, that he had ſeveral times kicked the boy, and 
therefore was obliged to ſell him. —Ob rare / 

The maid indeed was very kind, offered to get us a 
dinner, treat us with punch, or any thing elſe. I told 
her we did not come eighty miles for his loaves or fiſhes, 
but that we really travelled ſo many miles to ſee his 
graſſes. However the maid was very preſſing for us to 
drink ſomething, and much recommended ſome wine 
made by her maſter of grapes that he grew 


: the vines, as 
growing, looked indeed exceeding fine; but, believe me, 


gentlemen, the liquor vas not ſo; and we were of opinion, 
that the poa-graſs, bird-grals, and orchard- grafs will prove 
as indifferent for cattle, as the wine did for our ſtomachs: 
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we have all theſe graſſes in our meadows, and cattle pre- 
fer other graſſes before them. 

The Muſcum Ruſlicum is undoubtedly well intended, 
and may be of great utility, if real facts only are given. 
Yet, gentlemen, I muſt confeſs I am jealous of this; 
for on going to ſee a piece of lucerne ſown in broad-caſt, 
a-crofs the road from Mr. Rocque, of Richardſon's, 


(I think that was the name) Mr, Rocque's boy, who was 


kind enough to ſhew us this piece, differed more than two 
hours from the maid about the time of Mr. Rocque's 
being gone from home; and being told at Walham-Green, 
that it was unlucky in our having fixed a day for ſeeing 
Mr. Rocque, for that he was very ſeldom from home, 
unleſs at Batterſca; and this not proving the caſe, for the 
maid ſaid he was gone to London, makes me believe that 
Mr. Rocque did not chuſe an inſpection of his graſſes: 
it appears alſo to me, gentlemen, very extraordinary, 
and is almoſt a convincing proof to me, that my ſuſpicions 
are juſt, | 

Sce the Middleſex Farmer's letter in your AZuſeum, 


page 38. of this Volume. © The day before yeſterday I 


«© went, as I have often done before, to ſee the ſtate of 


Mr. Rocque's improvements; when, after a little con- 


4 verſation, he requeſted me to croſs the road to ſee his 


field of lucerne, which he had lately mowed, &c.” 


Now, as I ſaid before, this is very extraordinary; for this 
is the very piece of lucerne which we ſaw the twenty-ffth 


of June Jaſt, of Mr. Richardſon's ; and Mr. Richardſon's 
ſe: vants were then carrying ſome of it off for his horſes, 


ard they gave us the ſame account as your correſpondent ; 


and Mr, Rocque's maid told us her maſter had no lucerne 
but at Batterſea. 

How ſurpriſing this is, unleſs Mr. Richardſon mould 
have ſold his land to Mr. Rocque between the twenty - 
hfth of Jaſt June and the firſt of laſt July, which 1 
:magine will hardly prove the caſe. As truth only can 
ind the teſt, and as the editors mult like that ſhouid be 
i#h-ir ftandare, I doubt not but you will give this a place 

| | 112 
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in your next publication *, that your readers may not be 
deceived by pompous deſcriptions given of new graſſes. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Sept. 4, 1765. The KENTISHMAN. 


* 
* — 


NUMBER XXXVIIL 


Same Experiments made by the Old-Faſhioned Farmer in the 
Culture of Burnet, Lucerne, Saintfoin, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I am an old-faſhioned fellow, I therefore am not 
very eager of embracing any new-faſhioned ways, 
eſpecially in huſbandry. 

My method, when I was young, was to hnd out the 
moſt experienced old farmer I could, who had got a 
fortune by huſbandry, and to learn of him; and now I 
think it the ſafeſt way to practiſe what I have found by 
many years experience to anſwer beſt. 

But as we old-faſhioned fellows are, in this enlightened 
age, oft looked upon as mere old women; therefore, in 
order to poliſh myſelf, to be fit to converſe with the new 
ſchemers in huſbandry, I have made a few trials of ſome 
of the moſt famous new grafles, and do here ſend you a 
ſhort 


* We have, to oblige this gentleman, who has communicated 
to us ſeveral valuable pieces, inſerted this letter, though we 
think he concludes too raſhly againſt poor Rocque, who has a 
great inclination to oblige, and who certainly deſerves well ot 
this country in general tor the attention he has paid, under the 

atronage of the ſociety, to the improvement of our paſtures. 
He is, we can venture to ſay, always happy when he happens 
to be in the way to anſwer any curious queſtions gentlemen may 
put to him; and if he is at all to blame in this matter, it is for 
not leaving iome proper perſon to give anſwers in his abſence, 
In all provamlity, if our correſpondent and his friends had 
taken another ride to Walham-Green the next day, they might 
have ſeen him, and would have been well pleated with an hour“? 
converſation with the old huſbandman. E. N T. R O. 
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ſhort account of them; peradventure they may be of 
ſome uſe to ſome folk who read your Muſeum Rufticum. 

Laſt year, when moſt gentlemen farmers were lucerne 
and burnet mad, I was induced to ſow (in April) about 
half an acre of lucerne broad-caſt, among oats, on a 
good, light, dry ſoil well dunged. 

1 alſo ſowed about the ſame quantity of ground in 
another place, which was a light, moiſtiſh ſoil, well 
dunged; and, to have a fair trial, 1 ſowed in a third place 
near the ſame quantity, which was a moderately-ſtrong 
ſoil, not dunged, but tolerably good: by the fide of each 
I ſowed clover and rye-graſs amongſt my oats, and the 
ſucceſs I had was very good with the laſt, but extremely 
bad with the lucerne in all the places; yea, it was ſuch 
poor dwindling ſtuff, that it is now good for nothing. 

But, in order to make a more exact calculation, I 
ſowed in May laſt year, on a light rich piece of land, one 
bed of lucerne broad-caft, a good large ſpot of ditte in 
drills, one bed of Rocque's burnet broad-caſt, one bed of 
clover and rye-graſs ditto; and by the ſame ſpot was ſowed, 
the ſpring before, a bed of faintfoin. They all grew well, 
and I kept them very clean, and where the burnet miſſed, 
1 planted more from where it was too thick. 

That year the burnet was meſt in my favour, till I 
came to try how my cattle liked it, and found that they 


_ preferred all the reſt before it. I taſted it myſelf, and 


found it much like cucumber peclings 3 ; ſo in the winter 
I made ſallads of it, which I find is the chief uſe that the 
French apply it to. 

This year, on the ſeventh of Mae: T cut a ard 
ſquare of each, and weighed them. | 


Ib. br. 
The lucerne broad-caſt weighed — 1 82 
Lucerne in drills half a yard apart (three rows I 
cut) 3 2 12 
Saintfoin — — 2 1 
Burnet 8 1 . 
Clover and rye-graſs — ns Wawa Wk: +5 


The 
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The lucerne in drills is now fit to cut again; but as 
it requires ſo much trouble to hoe and keep it clean, it 
will not pay charges. 

The lucerne broad-caſt is ſuch poor ſtuff, except 
the out-ſides of the bed, that it is worth little or no- 
thing. 

Saintfoin is not fit for good land: in a country 
where hay is ſcarce, it will anſwer to ſow upon rocky 
ground. 

Rocque's burnet will produce a great burden; but 
then it is ſo ſtalky and ſtiff, that it is more fit for fire- fuel 
than hay. 

Common clover, with a ſprinkling of rye- graſs, and 
a proper quantity of trefoil and Dutch clover mixed, is, 
in my opinion, the very beſt graſs-Jeeds that any farmer 
can lay his land down with, whether it be intended «0 lie 
three years or more, 

Perhaps I may be deemed preſumptuous in attempting 
to give directions contrary to what Mr. Rocque ſays ; for 
ſo partial are ſome gentlemen farmers, that they are at 
as much pains to introduce new graſs- ſeeds to ſtarve their 
_ cattle, as others are French goods to ſtarve our manufac- 
turers, not conſidering what a diſgrace it is for this nation, 
which has ever been famous for good huſbandry, to ſub- 
mit now to be taught by a foreigner. 

But, as I am a plain old-faſhioned Engliſhman, I ſhal! 
adhere cloſe to the good old methods of huſbandry, which 
my experienced anceſtors have taught; yet I am not to 
great a bigot, but I would learn, even of a French fidler, 
providing he could give a plain demonſtration that he was 
able to teach me more certain and better ways of huſbandry 
than I now know. 

Nevertheleſs I do not approve of ſuffering all whimfical 
fellows to publiſh the productions of their brains; becauſe, 
as moſt ſchemers are ſcholars, therefore they are the more 
apt to deceive us who are not ſo *; for, although all the 
new-invented whims concerning huſbandry are moſtly. 

abſurd 


by Mr. Rocque is no ſcholar 


r 
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abſurd and ridiculous, yet as they are commonly ſent out 
in the very beſt dreſs that a learned writer can beſtow, they 
but too commonly attract our attention, and ſet us country 


folks gaping ; and if they chance to come recommended 


to us by his worſhip, or any other whoſe judgment we 
revere, then poor bumpkin is very likely to be taken in; 


yet not willing to let his neighbour know that he bes 


been chouſed, acts like thoſe who went to ſee the ſhew of 


a thing like a horſe, but yet no horſe, whoſe head was 


where its tail ſhould be. 


I know a gentleman, who, for ſome years paſt, has 
greatly recommended Jucerne to me, and has oft ſhewed 
me ſome that he had fowed, and told me how frequently 


he had cut it, and what great uſe it was to him. I com- 


monly took notice, that the expence he was at muſt ex- 
ceed his profits; and this year, being able to talk to him 
experimentally, he acknowledges, that it cannot pay any 
farmer for his trouble. 

From the obſervations that I have made, I apprehend 
that we need be at no pains to diſcover new grafles, having 
already very ſufficient to lay down our lands with, with- 


out giving bounties; for, if 1 miſtake not, there is more 


land laid down already than is conſiſtent with the good of 


the public ; therefore, thoſe who encourage depopulating 


paſturage, deſerve lomerhing elſe more than they do a 
premium. 

For, as I ride through Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, 


I can ſee, that if more encouragement is not given to 
_ tillage, the method of encloſing, and adding farm to farm, 


raiſing of rents, and tying tenants from ploughing, which 
the gentlemen of this age have adopted, will undoubtedly 
keep up every neceſſary article of life at a high price; for 
when rents are raiſed, and tenants are hindered from 
ploughing, how can corn be cheap? And if corn is 
dear, molt other eatables will be ſure to be ſo. 
As the old proverb ſays, Corn and horn always go 
together; and experience tells, that when corn is dear, 
fleſh- 
2 
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fieſn- meat is ſeldom cheap: and if fleſh- meat is not cheap, 
cheeſe and butter will be dear; therefore, although you 
have more beef, mutton, cheeſe, and butter, than uſual, 
yet, becauſe corn is dear, the public reaps no advantage, 
although the landlord and grazing farmer do; and this 
makes gentlemen ſo fond of paſture-land, ſeeing they can 
ſtand a chance to raiſe the rents of it, whilſt plough- 
farms oft fall in their price, 

From hence it is manifeſt, that enclofing ſuch multi- 
tudes of corn-fields, as have been done of late years, is 
hurtful to the public, and more eſpecially ſo, where the 
landlords have obliged their tenants to lay down ſuch and 
ſuch lands. The advecates for encloſing ſay, that open fields, 
when encloſed, will produce more corn than when open; 
and I grant that they would do ſo, if the occupiers were 
obliged by act of parliament to keep them in tillage as 
before: but when the landlord ties thę tenant from 
ploughing, or where the tenant chuſes to lay down his 
land to graze, how is the country to be ſupplied from ſuch 
land with corn ? 

I defy any one to prove that the open fields in general, 
which have been encloſed within ten years or more, that 
ſuch turn out more corn now than when open; whereas 
it is plain, that many thouſand acres of tillable land, 
which uſed to produce excellent corn, do not now pro- 
duce one handful. 

Again, another falſe way of arguing is but too fre- 
quently made uſe of, which is, many ſay, that farmers 
when they ſee corn fetches a great price, will then 

naturally break up their old turf, and ſow more than 
uſual. | | 

This, I grant, ſeems a very plauſible ſuppoſition : but 
then, how can thoſe break up their turf who are tied 
from ſo doing? Or how dares a tenant do fo, it his 
landlord is fond of ſeeing paſture-land? And for the ſake 
of a view, ſome landlords would have all the ground that 
lies in ſight of their houſe to be one continued lawn of 
graſs, 
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Beſides, although corn has born an high price for 2 
conſiderable time, yet not one of the advocates for en- 
cloſing can prove, that the farmers in general have broke 
up more paſture- land than uſual ; whilſt, on the contrary, 
I can prove, that in this county, Northamptonſhire, and 
Leiceſterſhire, where wheat ſells from fix to ſeven 
ſhillings per ſtrike, thouſands of acres of good tillable 
land have been laid down into patturage within theſe few 
years; therefore, as this is the true ſtate of the caſe, and 
as horſes, cows, and ſheep, have of late fold extrava- 
gantly dear, it is certainly neceſſary to prevent tillable 
farms from being converted into paſturage. 

Our wiſe progenitors thought proper (as I have ſhewed 
in a former letter) to do ſo, when horſes only ſold high; 
conſequently, if they did right, we then ought to imitate 
them, and by ſome ſuch act as they made, prevent the 
dangerous encreaſe of depopulating paſturage; otherwiſe 
I, who am no conjurer, can ſee that the common people 
will ſtand a fair chance (like the Weſthaddon men *) 
either to be hanged or ſtarved, A horrid thing to 
think on, and well worth ſome powerful man's care to 
prevent | 

Alas! if public ſpirit has not quite fled from this once- 
happy iſland, and private intereſt aſſumed her ſeat, we 
may ſtill hope for the beſt. We have an inſtance in this 
neighbourhood of a truely-noble lord, who, nor his father, 
ever raiſed any tenant's rent, nor ever turned one out to 
add his farm to another; nor has he offered to encloſe his 
open fields, although he might do ſo, without any body 
_ opofing him, the whole pariſh being his own, This 
place is a remarkable inſtance of the great utility of ſmall . 
farms and cottage-houſes ; for although it abounds with 
tem, yet the h levies are very moderate. 

Jam, | 

Warwickſhire, THE Or p-FAsHiox ED FARMER. 
Auguſt 14, 1765. 
| P. &. 
3 e are unfortunate een not to be acquainted with the 


tory of the Weſthaddon men; and this may, perhaps, be the 
caſe with many of our readers, | 
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P. S. We have begun our harveſt, and the wheat turns 
out an excellent crop; all other crops in general light, 
None of my neighbours mow their wheat, although Mr. 
Comber has lately revived the affair; therefore, as the 
farmers of this county will not be perſuaded by his 
reaſoning, I ſhall not be at the trouble of confuting him 
again. His obſervations alſo on a former letter of mine 
are no confutation. If he, or any other gentleman, will 
give clear anſwers to any thing that I write, I ſhall be 
always ready to ſupport my arguments, or acknowledge 
the juſtneſs of theirs ; but my hurry of buſineſs will not 
permit me to take notice of every body. 


9 


NUMBER XXXIX. 


Mago's Advice relative to the Management ef Mr. Scott's 
Common-Field. | 


GENTLEMEN, ED 
„ Hobo STANDING Mr. Scott condeſcends to 


aſk advice of others, I am inclined to think him very 
capable of giving it himſelf; however, he is quite wel- 
come to the beſt in my power in regard to the common- 

field which is fallen into his hands. 
There can be no doubt but the fallows he propoſes to 
give it muſt be of great ſervice in the impoveriſhed ſtate he 
repreſents it; therefore I approve of his ploughing in the 
ſtubble as ſoon as the corn is off; but I would adviſe him 
to take the opportunity of the froſt in the winter to give 
it a dreſſing with lime, which, in the ſpring, ſhould be 
ploughed in; and, as I think there is no need of his quite 
loſing the ſummer, I would recommend his ſowing a crop 
of peas or beans at four fect, or four feet and a half apart 
in the rows. I prefer beans, as they ftand erect, and 
more eaſily admit the ploughing of the intermediate ſpaces 
or alleys: this will be very nearlv as good as the ſummer 
fallow he propoſes, and molt likely pay him well. After 
. „ 
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the beans are off, plough the land again ; let it lie rough 
during the winter; give it a moderate drefling with lime 
at the ſpring ploughing; and then the field will be in ex- 
cellent order for ſowing, as he pleaſes, with barley or oats, 


and graſs-ſeeds ; and if the graſs ſhould fail, he may follow 


my method of turning down the ſtubble, and give it an 
autumnal ſowing with graſs-ſeeds. 

Nothing anſwers ſo well for draining wet lands as ſtone 
drains, Y's letter on the ſubject is very complete, I 
have long made them: my method is, to dig the depth 
neceſſary for carrying off the water, to lay the ſtones about 
nine inches ſquare, to cover them with fern, ruſhes, or 
a ſod wrong-ſide up, and then fill up the drain with the 
earth which was dug out; for there 1s no need of filling 

the drain up with ſrones, and indeed the doing ſo cauſes 


the loſs of ſo much land. 


J do not wonder Mr. Scott is ſurprized at the pains 
taken to reduce the price of butter, when he lives in a 
part of the kingdom in which butter is ſold by the pound 
of twenty-three ounces under five-pence er pound, 
However, I think his ſurpriſe will ceaſe when I tell him, 
that in and abont London, a pound of butter of his 
weight would coſt from twelve to fourteen- -pence per 
pound. 

When ] firſt read the account of Monſ. Lullin's three- 
coultered plough in Mills's Third Volume, page 368. I 
was highly pleaſed with the thought ; for I could not by 
any means agree that the jaflrument he had conſtructed 
(ſee the place, Vol. III. page 397.) would anſwer the end 


propoſed; and therefore I ſent for my wheel-wright, and 
-made one in the following manner, 


Take a plank of elm twenty four inches wide, ſixteen 
inches broad, and four inches thick; in the back part 
fix two handles, like thoſe to a olough ; in the back part 
al ſo inſert the beams: cut two holes in the fore part of the 
plank, eight inches apart; about three inches behind 
them, cut three more holes between the two firſt : by 
this means you will have five coulters that cut the graſs 

tour 


I 
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four inches apart: and, to make it go ſteady, I fixed two 
wheels behind, of eleven inches diameter, which raiſe 
the plough or plank about five inches from the ground; 
and in order to aſcertain the depth to which I would have 
the coulters cut, I put a foot in the beam: I likewiſe 
invert the cops, (bridle or ram-head) ſo that by ſhifting 
in the notches, I can make the horſes preſs down 
the fore part of the plough more or leſs, as 1 find 
neceſſary. 

The whole being thus finiſhed, I was very deſirous of 
ſeeing how it would perform; accordingly, having about 
eighty loads of dung that was become very fine by fre- 
quent turning, I ordered it to be carried on a four-acre 
held of graſs, and as ſoon as it was ſpread, I ordered two 
horſes to be put to my five-coultered plough, intending, 
as ſoon as the held was cut over, to buſh-harrow the 
dung into the cavities made by the coulters, having no 
doubt but it would be of vaſt ſervice to the graſs: how- 
ever, I ſhall tell you the truth, mortifying as that truth is; 
for the five-coultered plough would by no means anſwer 
with me, not however from any defect in the inſtru- 
ment itſelf, but from the nature of my land in general, 
which is extremely ſtoney and gravelly, ſo that the 
plough could not paſs on, or, if it did, it forced up the 
ſtones and turf, 

Your having recommended this plough to Mr. Scott, 
has induced me to give you this account, to inform him 
and you of my. miſcarriage, and the cauſe of it; for from 
the nature of his land, 1 fear he will meet with the 
ſame fate, 

However, I honour Monſieur Lallin greatly for the 
thought, and have no doubt but it will be of prodigious 
ſervice to zrais-xzround, if the foil is clay, loam, or mould 
free from ſtoncs. | 

I with V. of Bradfield would try a plough of this ſort; 
I think he would find great benefit from it. 

Having mentioned this gantleman, I cannot help ſaying 
he is certainly a man oi abilities as a huſbandman; but 
I am ſorry to ſee his manner of taking notice of the com- 

pliment 
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pliment J made him, page 231. Vol. IV. by expreſſing 
my concern, that I ſhould differ in opinion with a 
gentleman of his abilities, in regard to Mr. Mills's 
having made the ſubſtance of Du Hamel part of his 
Syſtem of Huſbandry, _ 

V. in his letter, page 286. ſays, if I read the paſlage 
again, I ſhall find he does not diſapprove of his in- 
ſerting Du Hamel, otherwiſe than as, &c, If this is not 
complaining, and aſſigning the reaſon of his complaint, 
I am ignorant of my mother-tongue, But, unfortunately 
for him, he not only did complain, but deſired you would 
publiſh his complaint; and his ſaying he paid one pound 
fourteen ſhillings for four volumes of Mills's work, is 
equivocal. | 8 
I am really ſurprized at his violent attack on me for 
the little matter I ſaid in regard to the Z£//ays your cor- 
reſpondent Eboracenſis had ſaid a great deal more; and it 
was plain I ſpoke from what he ſaid. It never entered 
into my head to write a criticiſm upon them. I thought 

| « all that need be faid further on the ſubject of tranſ- 
| & planted lucerne, might be compriſed in a letter to the 
| - ec editors of the Muſcum Ruſticum.” I think fo till; 
U nay, more, I flatter myſelf, I have proved it by my 
| letter, page 307. Vol. IV. but this I rather leave to the 
opinion of your readers than defire to judge of mylelf. 
L. is much too warm; and he does right in deſiring 
pardon for this warmth. When he has learnt to cultivate 
lucerne, I will allow him to judge of the ſubject; till 
then, he muſt allow me to ſmile at His criticiſms. How- 
ever, I with him ſucceſs with his madder : and though I 
thought the letter I ſent you for this, gentlemen, too 
trifling for public view, yet, I hope, it will be of ſervice 
to him; atleaſt it will ſhew, that while he was ſpending 
his time in unjuſtly reflecting on me, I was taking no ſmall 
pains to ſerve him, and ſponte oblatum ęſt dupliciter gratum. 
To conclude, I hope every one who writes to you, 
docs it with a view to the public good; I declare it to be 
my ſole motive : ſquabbling among ourſelves about trifles 
an never advance the cauſe, and I am determined that I 
will. 
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will not hereafter be drawn into it : they are unbecoming 
excreſcences, which I hope you, às editors, will in future 
diſcard from every letter ſent you. Let nothing appear 
in the Muſeum Ruſticum but what tends to public utility“. 

Jam, GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
July 20, 1765. | Maco. 


A Five-Coultered Plovon. 


EXPLANATION of the above Cut, 


4, is the plank, 

5, the beam, with the bridle or caps fixed perpendicularly, 

c, wheels of ſolid wood, which move on an iron axle- 
tree fixed underneath. 

d, the handles. 

e, the five coulters, which being made ſquare in the 
handle, or upper part, fix into ſquare holes, fo that 
they need no wedging. 

V, is the foot. | 

g, the manner in which the beam is fixed on the plank, 
and pinned down to make it ſtronger; the handles 
being fixed on each fide of the beam. 


* This letter having been, as the writer informs us, by 
accident miſlaid for fome time, we received it not till the rl 
week in September. E. 
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NUMBER XI. 


A Propoſal fer encreaſing the Quantity of Fodder and Manure 
by Suppreſſion of a reigning Evil. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S many rational methods of enereaſing our fodder, 

and conſequently manure, by ſowing various kinds 

of graſſes, vetches, c. are daily practiſed and recom- 

mended, ſo we ſhould remember the wiſe proverb, 

Saving is good larning,” and endeavour to preſerve the 

fodder we have for its original purpoſe, ** Maintaining 
* our cattle, and breeding manure.” 

I am well aware that the propoſal I am about to make 
for actually encreaſing our fodder and manure, by apply- 
ing what we have to its proper uſe, will meet with great 
_ oppoſition ; as the reigning evil I would ſuppreſs is con- 
ſidered very generally by the farmer as no abuſe, but a 
much wiſer way of making money of his * than by 
uſing it as fodder. 

Fully convinced, however, that the practice I. would 

ſuppreſs is really a reigning evil, very pernicious both to 
landlord and tenant in general ultimately, J am reſolved, to 
the utmoſt of my power, to combat it, 
It may require pains to convince men of their true 
intereſts, but it is laudable to exert theſe where the 
intereſt is conſiderable; and as one of the great errors in 
men's reaſonings is to conclude ni ally from generals, 
I ſhall make allowances for particular cafes in which this 
general evil muſt be admitted, to avoid a worſe, _ 

I ſhall, without further vreamble; inform you, that the 
evil I would ſuppreſs is, employing almoſt all our ſtraw 
of hard corn, efpccially of rye, (the principal fpecies in 
this country) in thatching of houſes. How much fodder 
for oxen, and other dry cattle, is hereby loſt, and con- 
fequently how much manure for our lands, muſt be 
obvious 
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obvious to every one. It is ſcarcely credible to any 
perſon, who has not reflected much on the ſubject, what 
advantage the farmer would have in the carcaſes of his 
oxen, Oc. in ſpring, if he mixed his hard-corn ſtraw 
with the itraw of oats and bailey, and uſed a cutting-box 3 i 
and eſpeciilly if to this dry food he added the variation of 
a food of tuirneps ſometimes, And what advantage he 
would derive from the manure, is not eaſily conceived. 

The farmer however will tell us, that „“ he makes a 
great deal of money of his hard-corn ſtraw when ſold 
& for thatching.” This I will allow: and it is the ſight 
of this clear money, which ſeems attended with no ex- 
pence, that deceives him. | 

But let him reflect, that from this ſeeming clear profit 
he is fi: ſt to deduct the expence of delivering out his ſtraw, 
that is, the labour of his draught and ſervants. _ 

In the ſecond place, he is to deduct the expence he 1s 
at in providing other manure to ſupply the place of that 
which would ariſe from the eatage of Bis hard- corn 
ſtraw, 

In ſome places he can procure none; and then his 
grounds being every year robbed of a part of their natural 
manure, will give leſs and leſs crops, till the farmer will 
have no ſtraw to ſell. 

But on ſuppoſal that our farmer is moſt advantageouſly 
ſituated for procuring of other manure, yet the expence 
of procuring and laying it on his lands, compared with 
the expence of leading out the manure ariſing from his 
ſtraw, will be in general a great deduction from the ſup- 
poſed clear profit made by the ſale of his ſtraw. 

And, after all this, let him reflect on a truth which 
the practical as well as theoretical farmer muſt have ob- 
ſerved, viz. that a judicious mixture of manures has the 
greateſt effect. So that, if our farmer rightly valued the 
manure ariſing from his hard-corn ſtraw, as it may be 
mixed with aſhes, lime, &c. he would ſoon find, that 
he recerves with one hand to pay more with the other, 
when he ſells his hard-corn ſtraw. | 

Vol. V. No. 25. D d | Let 
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Let him alſo reflect how much of his hard- corn ſtraw 
is conſumed in keeping his own houſes and out-houſes 
in repair. 

The value of this i in the manure it creates, and the fleſh 
which it gives to cattle, 1s totally ſunk to him. 

There is, however, another evil, little attended to, 
but of great conſequence, which arifes chiefly from 
this abuſe of thatching with hard-corn ſtraw. I mean 
the feeding, or rather putting to feed, our bullocks too 
young. 

In this part of the world, the evils which reſult from 
this practice are well known; yet the cauſe or remedy are 


hardly ever caquired after, nor is the evil itſelf conſidered 


in the extent it ſhould be. 


I will therefore conſider it particularly, and then its carſe 
and remedy, 

Young oxen put to feed in the beſt paſtures, are well 
known to feed very pcerly, if at all. I ſay if at all; for 
it is notorious that ſome of them, and even theſe the beſt, 
will, at the end of a ſummer's feeding, be not fit at all 
for the butcher; and then the farmer muſt not only beſtow 
upon them another ſummer's grafs, but, leſt he ſhould 
totally loſe their work and grafs in the preceding ſummer, 
he muſt keep them up to their preſent condition by giving 


them hay, and perhaps corn too, during the winter; or 


if he wants money, he muſt fell them ſo low, as to 
afford a proſpect of advantage to ſuch as will treat 
them in this manner, or will let them return to their 
uſual winter meat, and begin a-new to feed them in the 
tucceeding ſummer. 

| He who puts too young bullocks into a feeding paſture, 
ſees them, if well, grow indeed; but he ſces them grow 
in /;ze, not in fat; infomuch that if they are killed in 
the end of ſummer, or even after fogging, the butcher 
finds little tallow in their inſides, and little fat mingled 
with their fleſh; and the tanner will truely tell him, 


that their hides are thin, and, on weighing, he will 
find ſo, | 


On 
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On the contrary, if a full-aged ox, which has wrought 
the fore end of ſummer, be turned healthy into a good 
feeding paſture, it is almoſt incredible how ſoon he will 
become fat. | 

Another evil ariſing from the putting of bullocks too 
early to feed, is, the weakening of our draughts, and 
ſpoiling of our oxen's growth. The largeſt oxen now 
uſually ſeen in our draughts, and which will be put to feed 
in the ſucceding ſummer, are ſuch as ſhould only begin to 
work; and two-year /totts, (as we call them) whoſe 
only work ſhould be to grow and gain ſtrength, are 
forced to aſſiſt the weak oxen ſo, as to deſtroy their 
own little ſtrength, and ſtop their growth, and bring 
on diſeaſes. 

No judicious perſon can doubt, but one pair of full- 
aged oxen, which have been gently uſed when young, 
will greatly over-work two pair of the beſt which are 
uſually ſeen in our draughts. And here let me add, that 
the over-working young oxen is a conſiderable cauſe why 
they feed ſo ill, when put into a feeding paſture, and is 
another branch of the /ame evil. 

I come now to conſider its cauſes: and though others 
may be aſſigned, it is clear to me, that the abuſe of 
thatching of houſes with hard-corn ſtraw, is the principal, 
This ſtraw is the propereſt to be given to oxen advancing 
to full age, as their ſtomachs can beſt digeſt it; and they 
will thrive upon it, the winter before they are fed, ama- 
zingly. The want of this great help of fodder obliges 
the farmer to puſh round his breed at leaſt one year too 
ſoon; and the only remedy to me appears to be an appli- 
cation of hard- corn ſtraw to its natural and original uſe, 
the fodder of great cattle, But it will be ſaid, that 
neceſſity obliges the farmer thus to pervert his hard-corn 
ſtraw. I allow this in ſome particular caſes, and in ſuch 
I can only lament his fituation, But I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that a general reform in the covering of our 
houſes may be brought about gradually to the great ad- 


vantage both of landlord and farmer, The methods I 
D d 2 would 
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would purſue to eſtect: this reform, mult be the ſubject of 


another letter. In the mean time, 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your conſtant reader, 
And cordial friend, 
THro. CoMBER, jun. 


Eaſt-Newton, 
March 19, 17(4. 


L.Ed — 


NUMBER XII. 
Of a Reform in covering of Farm-Houſes, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 
NSTEAD of thatching of farm-houſes with ſtraw, 


I adviſe them to be coycred with flate or tile ; z and the 
out-houſc io be thatched with heath or ling. 

I am ſenfible, that the expence o covering with late 
or tile will be ſtrongly objected, as will alſo the general 
badneſs of tiles. But I hope theſe objections are not 
fo ſtrong as to diſgrace my propoſal, when all things are 
fairly conſidered. | | 

Slate is certainly a moſt unexceptionable cover, where 
the kind is good; and (except the expence of the wood- 
work in the roof, ich ſhall be conſidered below) the 
main expe::ce of flatir-g ariſes from the labour of leading 
the ſlates from a diſtance. But it is probable in an high 
degree, that many flate-quarries might be found, if pro- 
perly ſought for, which are now never ſought after, be- 
cauſe the "cuſtons of thatching with ftraw prevails: and leſs 
wood ſerves for roots. and thatch is thought warmer, 

But let us ſuppoſe, that no tolerable ſlate can be found 


at ſuch a diſtance as to make it prudent to think of 


flating : yet how improbable 1s it that clay proper for tiles 
cannot be found near hand! It is true, that the expence 
of erecting a tilery is conſiderable z but when once erected 
and properly managed, it foon pays the erector, and be- 
comes a public bencht to the country around. The bad- 
neſs of tiles is a too general and too juſt matter of com- 

plaint; ; 
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plaint ; but, as this badneſs is almoſt always the effect of 
an avaricious miſmanagement, rather than any inherent 
bad quality in the clay, the erection of many tileries at 
reaſonable diſtances from each other, would be a probable 
means of improvement of the manufactory ; for rivalry 

often obligcs people, who were content with ſuch profit as 
the monopoly of a bad commodity brought, to exert them- 
ſelves when they ſee they muſt entircly loſe the ſale, if 
they improve nat the commodity. Slates are in general 
an heavy covering ; but then they exclude both heat and 
cold. Tiles are a light covering, but admit both. The 
former require ſtrong timber, the latter much weaker. 
By underdrawing of tiles, the inconveniencies they are 
ſubject to, may be in a great meaſure avoided ; and, pro- 
vided that a few ſlates or tiles, and a little lime, be 
always in reſerve, a houſe covered well with either may 
be kept drop-dry with, little trouble. 

T he inconveniencies attending either ſlates or tiles ſeem 
not ſo great as what attend thatching with ſtraw, as the 
harbouring of vermin, Sc. and though the lightneſs of 
the timber neceſlary for a thatched roof is thought a great 
advantage on its fide in point of expence, yet when the 
matter is well examined, it will no longer appear ſo con- 
ſiderable. The main timber in thatched houſes muſt be 
ſtrong, if they are deſigned to ſtand ; and in the ſpars 
and laths only can any thing conſiderable be ſaved. But 
let us fee the conſequence. The only effectual method 
of repairing of thatched houſes is, to lay a new coat on 
the old one. Thus the weight continually encreaſes ; 
and I have ſeen houſes, in which the thatch has been a 
yard deep. The conſequence is, that the ſpars and laths, 
originally flight, unequal to this accumulated weight, bring 
down all together. 
Nor is the difference of expence between fates, or tiles, 
and ftraw, fo conſiderable as people are apt to imagine. 
As the demand for ſtraw for thatching is very great in 
countries where thatching is the general cover, it is well 
ENOWn that the price. of this commodity is lately riſen 

conſiderably V R 
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would purſue to eſtect this reform, muſt be the ſubject of 
another letter. In the mean time, 
Jam, GENTLEMEN, 
Your conſtant reader, 
Eaſt-Newton, And cordial friend, 
March 19, 17(4. Tro. Court, j jun. 
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NUMBER XII. 
Of a Reform in covering of Farm- Houſes, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


NSTEAD of thatching of farm-houſes with ſtraw, 
I adviſe them to be covered with flate or tile; and the 
out-houſe to be thatched with Heath or ling. 

I am ſenſible, that the expence o covering with late 
or tile will be ſtrongly objected, as will alſo the general 
badneſs of tiles. But I hope theſe objections are not 
fo ſtrong as to diſgrace my propoſal, when all things are 
fairly conſidered, | 

Slate is certainly a moſt unexceptionable cover, where 
the kind is good; and (except the expence of the wood- 
work in the roof, witch ſhall be confidered below) the 
main exp ce of latir-g ariſes from the labour of leading 
the ſlates from a diftance. But it is probable in an high 
degree, that many ſlate-quarries might be found, if pro- 
perly fought for, which are now never ſought after, be- 
cauſe the "cuſtom of :hatching with ſtraw prevails, and leſs 
wood ſerves for roots, and thatch is thought warmer, 

But let us ſuppoſe, that no tolerable late can be found 
at ſuch a diſtance as to make it prudent to think of 
flating : yet how improbable is it that clay proper for tiles 
cannot be found near hand! It is true, that the expence 
of erecting a tilery is conſiderable ; but when once erected 
and properly managed, it ſoon pays the erector, and be- 
comes a public. bencht to the country around. The bad- 

neſs of tiles! is a too general and too Juſt matter of com- 
| plaint; 1 
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plaint; but, as this badneſs is almoſt always the effect of 
an avaricious miſmanagement, rather than any inherent 
bad quality in the clay, the erection of many tileries at 
reaſonable diſtances from each other, would be 2 probable 
means of improvement of the manufactory; for rivalry 

often obliges people, who were content with ſuch profit as 
the med of a bad commodity brought, to exert them- 
ſelves when they ſee they muſt entircly loſe the ſale, if 
they improve not the commodity. Slates are in general 
an heavy covering ; but then they exclude both heat and 
cold. Iiles are a light covering, but admit both. The 
former require ſtrong timber, the latter much weaker. 
By underdrawing a tiles, the inconveniencies they are 
ſubject to, may be in a great meaſure avoided ; and, pro- 
vided that a few ſlates or tiles, and a little lime, be 
always in reſerve, a houſe covered well with either may 
be kept drop-dry with, little trouble. 

The inconveniencies attending either ſlates or tiles ſeem 
not ſo great as what attend thatching with ftraw, as the 
harbouring of vermin, Sc. and though the lightneſs of 
the timber neceſſary for a thatched roof is thought a great 
advantage on its fide in point of expence, yet when the 
matter is well examined, it will no longer appear ſo con- 
ſiderable. The main timber in thatched houſes muſt be 
ſtrong, if they are deſigned to ſtand ; and in the ſpars 
and laths only can any thing conſiderable be ſaved, But 
let us ſee the conſequence. The only effectual method 
of repairing of thatched houſes is, to lay a new coat on 
the old one. Thus the weight continually encreaſes ; 
and I have ſeen houſes, in which the thatch has been a 
yard deep. The conſequence is, that the ſpars and laths, 
originally flight, unequal to this accumulated weight, bring 
down all together. 

Nor is the difference of expence between Sates, or tiles, 
and ftraw, fo conſiderable as people are apt to imagine. 
As the demand for ſtraw for thatching is very great in 


countries where thatching is the general cover, it is well 
known that the price of this commodity is lately riſen 


conſiderably, 


4 
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conſiderably, and more than is uſually perceived, becauſe 
the ſize of loggins, which ſhould conſiſt of two good 
ſheaves, is now ſo much diminiſhed, that they uſually 
contain not much above one; and thatchers will com- 
monly work up no more than the uſual number in a day; 
ſo that he who calculates the expence of a thatched roof 
according to the old rates, generally finds his payment 
run far beyond his calculation. Add to this conſideration 
others, viz. that the ſtraw of corn ill-got and weather- 
beat is half decayed before it comes on to the houſe ; that 
corn ill threſhed (as by the careleſſneſs of ſervants it too 
often is) ſprouts on the houfe, and decays; that a roof 
too. oblique retains the water, and rots the thatch ; that 
an ill-ſowed coat is eaſily blown off by any wind ; that if 
all theſe evils are avoided, a woody country gives harbour 
to various birds, which deſtroy the thatch in fearch of 
flies; that it can hardly be preferved from the farmer's 
domeſtic fowls; that it harbours rats, mice, Sc. which 
deſtroy whatever is in the houſe; that the water which 
deſcends from a thatched houſe is uſeleſs, whereas that from 
a ſlated or tiled houſe is often the beſt and moſt uſeful; and 
probably a judicious examiner will think that a cover with 
ſtraw is ſo far from being the cheape/?, that it is the deareſt 
of all covers. 

Now, what I would propoſe is, Firſt, that landed 
gentlemen would be at ſome expence in ſearching for ſlate- 
quarries near their eſtates. 

Secondly, that where no ſuch can be found, they would 
encourage the erection of tileries, by giving premiums to 
ſuch as make the mz/? and beſt tiles. 

That, Thirdly, when they erect any new * houſes, 
they would cover them with ſlates or tiles, obliging their 
tenants to give the leading of the ſlates, or tiles, or lime, 
as circumſtances make it reaſonable. 

That, F ourthly, they encourage the thatching of out- 
houſes (which it might be too expenſive. to flat or tile) 


with 


This is already the caſe about the wore, and many other 
places, | e Cons. 


4 | 
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with heath or ling, which beds very well when laid on by 
a good hand, laſts long, and is not ſubject to many of 
the inconveniencies attending ſtraw; and is ſo cheap, that 
in any country adjoining to the heath-moors, it may be 
had for the labour of cutting and leading. 

I would alſo adviſe landlords, who have once been at 
the expence of covering their tenants houſes with ſlate or 
tile, in any ſubſequent leaſe to debar them from ſelling 
any ſtraw for thatch. Though the farmers might at firſt 
complain of this reſtriftion, they would ſoon have reaſon 
to bleſs their landlords for the reſtraint. 

That I may not be thought to recommend what I do 
not praCtiſe, I will inform you, gentlemen, of my own 
conduct, 

In the year 1762, having a farm-houſe to build from 
the ground, the length about ſ-venteen yards, and the 
breadth about five, I ſent for a moſt eminent thatcher to 
calculate with him the expence of a cover with ſtraw, 
which I then determined to put on. He told me, with 
great honeſty, that though he liked to work for me, if I 
employed any thatcher, yet he adviſed me to cover it with 
ſlate or tile. I took his advice upon a fair calculation, 
though I ſent above ten miles for my ſlates, and gave 


fourteen and ſixteen pence per day, nay, eighteen pence, 


to labourers to get them up; and I think I have no 
reaſon to repent, my tenant voluntarily offering to lead 
me all he could with his own draught, gratis. I 
this year a large barn to build for the ſame tenant, 
reſolve to cover it with tiles, as he will lead them a!! 
zratis, though from kilns at ten miles diſtance, 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your attentive reader, 
Eaſt- Newton, And conſtant friend, 


March 19, 1764. | THo, COMBER, jun, 
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NUMBER XLII. 
Of the Cutting-Box, with propoſed Improvements, 


 GexTLEMEN, 


HERE ſeem to be two advantages which attend the 

uſe of a cutting-box for horſe-meat. The former 

is, that the worſe part of the fodder is hereby much more 
effectually mixed with the better, than by any other 
method it could be; and conſequently horſes cannot, as 


they are aatu. "ally inclined, reject the worſe. 


The latter is, that maceratisn of the meat is 1 
greatly forwarded. 

The ſlowneſs of horſes in eating of their meat is a well- 
known inconvenience on many occaſions, They are 
obliged to macerate it ſufficiently before it goes into the 
maw ; whereas cattle convey it ſpeedily to their maw, and 
macerate it at leiſure, by rumination. And here (by the 


bye) is obſervable an advantage of an oxer-draught over 


an horſe-draught. Oxen are not only ſooner ready for 
work in a morning, by taking in their food more quickly, 
but at night get their ſuppers, and then lie down to reſt, 
much more quickly than horſes, which, after the hardeſt _ 


_ day's work, are often obliged to continue on foot a great 


part of the night to eat their ſuppers. 5 
Horſes alſo, if in health, are generally greedy feeders; 


eſpecially if hard wrought; and in conſequence of 


this, have often not patience enough to chew their 


food. Now, as there is no way to teach them this 


patience, (as we teach children) and many diſtempers muſt 
ariſe from indigeſtion, which will follow from a want of 
due maceration, it muſt be adviſeable to give them food as 
much macerated as we can, without beſtowing too much 
trouble upon it, Who knows not the benefit of giving 
oats, whoſe ſkins are remarkably hard, broke in a mill 


rather than whole, to many kinds of animals? We 


know that, without this precaution, in many caſes they 
pals whole, 


The 
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The public therefore are much indebted to your candid 
eorreſpondent from Canterbury, who ſigns Numb. LXI. 
by the name of © A Friend to your Work,” for com- 
municating his model of a cutting-box, which you have 
* engraved *. 

It ſeems, however, to have happened to this gentleman, 
as it often does to ingenious men, They are apt to think 
it an eaſy matter to conceive what is ſamilian to them- 
ſelves: hence we find ſo many repreſentations of eaſy 
mechanical operations, which yet are inſufficient to in- 
ſtruct thoſe who are ftrangers to the work; and their 
authors, ingenious enough, but rather inattentive, wonder 
at the ſtupidity of their readers. You know this has 

happened with reſpect to your delineations of ſcythes. 

I have met with ſenſible people who cannot underſtand 
this print, and therefore ſend you, in Fig. I. a delineation 
of the cutting-box of your correſpondent, as it appears 
when the knife is working, if I am not miſtaken, with 
Tome further explanation of the parts of it. 


FIGURE I. 
LZ Nh 

1 1 F 
= 1 8 "of 


The hooks which I have marked þ „ are, I ſuppoſe, 
Aandles to move the machine from place to place withal, 


Vol. V. No. 23. Ee | I have 


And it is to be wiſhed, that this cutting- -box, or one with 
improvements, were brought into uſe for hay, at leaſt for 42 
or young horſes ; the former often wanting tecth, and the latter 
by too great uſe of their jaws weakening their eyes ; for which 
reaſon (by the bye) they ſhould have no beans, or very hard 
meat, given them, Con, 
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F have added what is marked by , to denote the bead: br 
4 pin of uod, or rather den; which runs through the 
foot-poſt, and on which the Wee pony” of the ſweep f 
turns. n9% ies: n ig Won 185M: 207 il 
1 appfehend that the higher end of wol have à bend 
forward, to allow the knife, which is fixed to it, to play 
parallel to the yu b b, and the evan of the fore 


foot-poſts, 2 


But I cannot, with an my attention, ä one 
part of the mechaniſm of this box. If the ſweep / go 


no higher than the head of notch i, I ſee no ſupport for 
the meat to be cut; conſequently the power-of the knife 


over it ſeems to be in a great meaſure loft, as the 


oats, &c. will bend downwards, and in a conhderabie 


—_— remain uncut“. 

There is alſo, gentlemen, an aſſertion of your corre- 
ſpondent, which I cannot admit. Whether this diſſent 
proceeds from my forgetting the mechanics, which J 


ſtudied with great pleaſure in Cambridge, or from my in- 
comprehenſion of your correſpondent's model, I muſt leave 


you and him to judge. I will, however, explain myſelf 
with all the clearneſs and preciſion in my power. 


The centre of motion of the knife c, ſeems plainly to 


be e; the head by which it plays in /, the ſweep, Now, 


whatever the motion of this ſweep be in the pricked line 
from 4, ſo ſoon as it comes at i, the top of the notch in 


which it plays, the effect of it ſeems as entirely loſt, with 


regard to the knife c, as though the ſweep were actually 
fixed at ; and the power of the knife in cutting ſeems 
properly eſtimated, when conſidered as connected, by its 
moveable head e, to a block at 7. All the apparatus then 
of the ſweep F ſeems uſcieſs and unucceſſary. But your 
correſpondent has expreſsly told us, (page 259.) „f is 
<< the ſweep, whereby the cutter has the greater purchaſe 
„ and power,” He muſt therefore explain himſelf, and 

N | ſet 


* I think therefore that the notch / ſhould be carried higl.er 


in the foot-poſh, fo that e / may play in a line with 5 6. 
Comm 
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tet us right in our apprehenſiene of his model, by the 
application, of the principles 85 —— il, his box he 
really conſtructed on ſu cf. 9 
In the mean time he will gon me x gk 3 
to offer two improvements on his box, which, as he Niles 
himſelf 4-4: Friend to Jour Ln {he wit I auen, 
be pleaſed Wie 
The former of "theſe is, " agtheving the Jnadle nf 
the knife c fo obvious and well known a method of en- 
creaſing the purchaſe or pawwer of the cutter, and fo plainly 
founded on one of the firſt principles, of mechanics, that 
it would be an affront, not, only. to you, but to any of 
your intelligent readers, and a .ridiculous parade of 
ſcience, to dwell longer upon it. Only I muſt here obſerve, 
that in this, as in all other like caſes, the handle is not 
to be lengthened arbitrarily, but conſiſtently with the 
management of it; and under this reſtriction the labour 
will be leſſened as the handle is lengthened, | 
The latter improvement I: would propoſe is £ill gk 
greater than the former. It is placing three (or more) 
knives in an inch frame, as delineated in my Second 
Figure, in which e denotes a lengthened handle, and 4 
half an hinge, ſo formed as to fall in with the other halt, 
marked alſo d, in my Third Figure, in which e denotes 
an iron bar, ſufficiently ſtrong, and faſtened to the bottom 
of the cutting-box, parallel therewith, 


IOUEE 
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FIGURE. I. 


> * 


Ihe knives a, 6, c, in Fig. II. fall into correſponding. 
notches, marked with their reſpective letters, in Fig. III. 
the pricked lines denoting the path of the knives edges 
when they begin to fall upon the meat laid in the box to 
be cut. The workman is to be underſtood to be placed 
at V, on the other fide of the box, the two parts of the 
hinge öf the frame and iron bar being connected in the 
uſual manner by an iron, pin. 

I would advife the workman to ſtand on a log or ſome 
eminence, for reaſons which ſhall be explained in the 
ſequel, 

It is too obvious to need remark, that by help of this. 
improvement the workman does as much at one ſtroke as 
without it at three. The ground on which the machine 
ſtands, being clean, as foon as the meat in the box 1s 
cut, and the inſtrument raiſed by the workman, a boy 
may at one bruſh clear the box of the cutten meat on to 
the ground, and lay in freſh, and ſo on, till enough for 
one foddering is prepared. The reaſons for my adviling 
tne workman to ſtand on ſome eminence do, I dare ſay, 
already appear to you, gentlemen, for, in the firſt place, 
by this ſituxtion he will have much more power in 

managing 
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managing of the long handle; and, in the ſecond, he will 
with much more eaſe raiſe the frame ſufficiently high to 
allow the boy room to clear and refill the box; and if the 
maſter is afraid of any miſchief which may happen to the 
boy by the careleſſneſs of the workman, a catch may be 
contrived, which the boy may move backwards and for- 
wards to ſecure himſelf, But indeed a careful workman 
only ſhould be employed in this work. If the knives are 
good, and kept ſharp, which they may eaſily be, if pre- 
ferved from eanker by the machine's being within doors, 
a great deal of work may be diſpatched by a man and 
boy with this machine in a little time. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 

A friend to all improvements, 
Eaſt-Newton, (And therefore to you) 
March 21, 1764. | THO. CoMBER. jun. 


—_— 


NUMBER XLIII. 
Of the Uſes of Furge, and the Imprepricty of culttvating 


it in England. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

T may be a faulty omiſſion in Mr. Miller, that in 

treating of furze he ſeems to think it of no other uſe 
but for burning; as other uſes of this plant have been 
long and generally known. 

One of them is the cover of helms for carriages, 
and cow-houſes for great cattle, ſwine-courts, and ſuch 
like, where the expence of a better cover would be 
imprudent. 2 | # | 

Furze, or whins, as they are uſually called in this 
part of the world, if cut, and ſuffered to lie till mode- 
rately dry, and laid on judiciouſly, will continue a drop- 
dry covering for ſeveral years, eſpecially if bound tightly 
by a {light cover of ſtraw. 

Another uſe of them is winter-mear for ſheep, which 
will certainly brouze upon them az they grow, eſpecially 

5 When 
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when they are ung anch tender, and more, pevicularly if 
the paſture be ſhort, and the winter tha arp, - 

Your. Caernar uonſbire corxgſ pondent, ; whq ſigns himſelf 
A Member, &c, at the — Frag: EXXII. Vol. I. 
aſſerts, (inppage 332.) that his ,countrymenr;give, this 
plant, prepared, by a, magÞing,,, which, hg. Hightly men- 
tions, to horſes, Which. derixe from it, healiPurfirengths 
and ſpirits. „% „ unn ftw 062 164) Ho 790 . 

This fac I can .cafily belieys, both becapie,the plane 
appears to have, ſtrong juices and ſalts, and þecauſe. I was 
aſſured by a Lincolnſhire genfleman . of, credits; that in the 
laſt winter (when. y dients for. a. ſucgadancm to the 
uſual fodder were fought. after,), more than one poſt- 
maſter, who kept, harſes for the road, fed. them chiefly, or 
entirely, (I cannot ſay whether) with grizded furze, and 
kad them in as good health,. Frength> nnn as with 
any focd.. 8 1 

As a want of fodder may happen to the beſt managers 
by an hundred cauſes, it is a deſirable thing to know how 
perſons in like exigencies have prepared the beſt ſucceda- 
neums; it would therefore be very obliging to the public, 
if your correſpondent would fend to you tke beſt defcrip- 
tion, in words and delineations on paper, of the machine, 
(Which he ſays „ cuts and bruiſes the furze at the ſame 
1% time” J which he can procure, 

And it were to be wiſhed, that the machines uſed by 
the poſt-maſters, of whom my friend ſpoke, could alſo be 
procured, that the comparative value of them, and any 
others which can he obtained, may be aſcertained. 

Your , correſpondent ſuppoſes that the , ſpines of the 
| furze, which would otherwiſe. prick the mouths of the 
horſes, are broke by the machine he mentions. However, 
1 own myſelf at a loſs to conceive how any thing which 
does not actually grind, can ſo blunt the points of the 
furze as to make them ſafely eatable by horſes. I do not 
mean, however, to diſpute the fact; for I can as little 
account for ſheep's being able to 1 with one row of 
decent, the furze ſufficiently to prevent the points of 


this 
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this plant's hurting the err 6 and bowels of ll 


animal. by" +3 


And here (by th bye) let me oblerve a ag; but 
Neem fact, which ſeetns' nearly parallel, vi. that 
cattle ſafely brouze on living ew trees. Nor will the 
converſe appear leſs ſtrange, viz. that they cannot ſafely 
brouze on the clippings or "dead branches of yew-trets. 

But after all that can with truth and reaſon be ſaid of 


the uſes of furze, in order that where they do grow, they 
may be put to the beſt uſe; yet Nam amazed to find that 
any perſon ſhould ſerizuſly propole to cultivate this plant 


in England, and even to give premiums for ſowing the 
greateſt quantity of acres with it, as your correſpondent 


_ propoſes (pages 311, 312. ); ind one of you ſeems to en- 


courage the propoſal. 

Near this place are bund of all kinds and Mine 
and I will venture to affirm, that it would be a great loſs 
to cultivate furze on the worſt ſoils which would bear this 
plant to ary Perfection; and if it be not grown to /me 


Aegree of perfection, it can never be „Euhir ated to any 
reaſonable purpoſe. 


Your correſpondent rightly obſerves that furze will not 
grow on any ſoil that is very wet, (p. 312.) In truth, they 
will not grow to any cn/ic derabie degree of” Feen 
except on foils which are dy. | 

Now dry foils are well known to 'be early made good 
corn-ground, the manure which is put into them con- 
rinviog a good while. The ſame culture is to be given 
to the land on which furze is to be ſown, as to land on 
which corn is to be ſown. If the hand is very poor, it 
will bring a very poor crop of furze, unleſs manure is 
beſtowed upon it. The ſame expence then which attends 
ſowing of a crop of rye, attends fowing of à crop of 


furze, except the price of the ſeed : but this difference of 


expence is a mere trifle, compared with the ſuperior 
benefits reſulting from the former crop. Fhe rye is 
reaped the ſummer after it is ſown. With a ſingle 
ploughing a crop of oats follows in the ſecond ſummer ; 
and the manure bred by the ſtraw of the rye and oats, 


will 
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will enable the farmer to ſow a crop of turneps in the 
following ſummer, which, if eaten where grown in the 
winter, will fit the foil for a good barley-crop at leaſt, 
with a little aſſiſtance; or if the farmer plucks and houſes 
them for winter uſe, he may, with a part of their value, 
afford a manure to his ground, and after à fallow take a 
crop of rye, and ſo on; while the manure occaſioned by 
his home-caten turneps will fatten another field. Nay, 
he may pluck his turneps early, and ſow hard corn as 
uſual. In the mean time, what has the ſower of furze ? 
Nothing till the third year; then a crap of furze, and 
nothing again till a third year. 

And now comes the worſt part of the ſtory; for furze 
is a great deſtroyer of ground, as may be evident from this 
conſideration. Plough up any ground, in which furze 
grows in beds: manure it equally: when your crop of 
corn comes up, you will eaſily know, by its thinneſs in 
particular places, where the furze-beds have been. 

So that the crops of furze, planted according to your 
correſpondent's propoſal, will every one be worſe than 
the preceding; inſomuch that, if tae farmer will proceed 
in this wild huſbandry, he muſt ſtub up his furze, and 
lay on a prodigious quantity of manure, or be will ſow 
it down with furze-ſeed again to no purpoſe. 

My concluſion therefore, gentlemen, is, to make the 
beſt uſe we can of furze whilſt they de and mw? grow; 
but to get quit of theſe exhauſters of the ſoil as faſt as 
poſſible, and rather to propoſe premiums for thoſe who 
ſhall mf? ul, and at the eafteft expence, clear the 
greateſt quantity of acres of this pernicious weed. 

Proper tillage will keep them down whilſt the ground 
bears corn; the ſcythe will generally, yet not always, 
deſtroy them in meadows: but, I believe, in many 
paſtures, where the ground is much impregnated with 
the ſeeds, nothing will keep them own effectually, un- 
leſs ſheep. 

We are ſo much plagued with this weed in this 
part of the world, that we conſider the clearing e 
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of them, as one of the ſureſt ſigns of a good huſ- 
bandman. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, | 
A friend to all real improvements, 
And conſequently to your deſign, 
THo. CoMBER, jun. 


Eaſt-Newton, 
March 21, 1764. 


P. S. In places where lime-ſtone is found, furze often 
grows. Now, if it happen that both al and wood are 
very ſcarce, as furze judiciouſly managed will burn lime 
very well, there may be ſome reaſon to indulge a place 
(as ircegular precipices, c. which cannot well be cul- 
tivated) to this plant. 

The damage done to the fleeces of ſheep by furze, 
ſcems likely to balance any advantage got by their 
brouzing on this plant. It is uſual, in many parts of this 
county, for the perſons who have ſheep on commons 
growing furze, not to be at the expence of ſtubbing them, 
but to ſet fire to a large tract of them, (of ſo little value 
they ſeem) that the graſs may grow among the ſtalks, and 
afford the ſheep ſome picking. But I apprehend that the 
dirt which the fleeces contract from this fovenly huſbandry, 
may be a conſiderable balance to the benefit. I think, 
gentlemen, the machine for grinding furze may be of 
great ſervice to the poor, who have a right, on furzy com- 
mons, to have furze for cutting; ſince, if grinded furze 
be good provender for horſes, it may be ſo for the poor 
people's cows, 

The negligence of the carrier occaſioned my not ſeeing, 
till I had wrote all the foregoing letter, a piece addreſſed 
to you on the great benefit of furze as food for horſes. 
(See Number XLIV. Vol. I.) The ingenious writer, 
Rufti:us, has anticipated two of my ſentiments, ix. 
the great utility this plant may be of to poor people, 
© who live in the neighbourhood of large commons over- 
*« grown with it, as food for cows in winter when fodder 
is dear, Sc.“ and the wiſh, that any body poſſeſſed of 
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a mill for grinding this plant, would communicate its 
conſtruction to the public. (See page 410.) However I 
ſhall not blot out thoſe parts of my letter, (neither pro- 
bably will you) as the united ſuffrages of your corre- 
ſpondents for trying of experiments will be moſt likely 
to carry them to effect. 

One of you, gentlemen, who ſigns himſelf E. judici- 
ouſly obſerves, that as rabbits, hares, Sc. as well as 
ſheep, are fond of, and quickly deſtroy, young furze, the 
land ſowed with furze ſhould be fenced with cloſe hedges ; 
ſo that the expence of hedging very well, (a conſiderable 
part of the expence of improving waſte lands) attends 
the culture of furze no. leſs, if not more, than that of 
corn. 

I have only to add, that I remember to have ſeen, in 
the lighteſt ſoils in Bedfordſhire, very neat clipped hedges 
of furze, raiſed on well-compacted banks. The clipping 
rendered them thick, and (upon the whole) a very good 
fence. 

If any body ſtill thinks the ſowing of furze a prudent 
ſcheme, let him tell us how long an acre ſowed with 
furze will, in the third year, keep any number of cows, 
or horſes, or other cattle; and then we will compare the 
profit of corn and turneps in the ſame ſpace, 

larch 26. | 


NUMBER XLIV. 
On curing Cattle haved by eating Clover. 


GENTLEMEN, 

ERMIT me to aſſure you my long filence has not 
ariſen from a failure in inclination to contribute any 
thing in my power to your uſeful work, but really from 
the application which my duty here requires, which, I 
hope, may hereafter prove of ſome uſe on your fide the 
Water; and this 1 requeſt may be admitted as the true 
reaſon 


Ee 
. . 2 —— . . 
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reaſon for my not having complied long ago with the 
ſeveral requeſts you, and ſeveral of your correſpondents, 
have been pleaſed to make to me: and I beg leave to 
aſſure you and them, that I ſhall ever make it a point, 
when my other avocations will admit of it, to commu- 
nicate every matter, which ariſes in the courſe of my 
obſervations, that can in any degree contribute to the 
public ſervice, 

I trouble you now, gentlemen, upon a ſubject which I 
have long intended, although, I affure you, quite diſ- 
agreeable to me: but before I enter upon that, I cannot 
omit to return my thanks to your ſeveral correſpondents, 
who have ſo sbl:gingly anſwered my enquiry reſpecting the 
operation of ſtabbing cattle when ſwelled by the eating 
clover, by which anſwers I think the public is ſerved. 

By looking over thoſe letters, I think it will be found, 
that the ſubject was pretty fully explained before your 
correſpondent, Mr. P. H. Numb. VI. page 33. Vol. IV. 
gave his ſentiments upon it, who comes, like a ſoldier, 
returning to boaſt of a victory, when he had run away 
from the battle. 

This gentleman ſays, * though I am very well in- 
„ clined to your undertaking in general,“ yet he thinks 
«© your papers has ſome conjectures, which, in my 
6“ opinion,” ſays he, * muſt rather puzzle than help the 
& plain country farmer.“ 

It will undoubtedly be admitted, by every lover of his 
country, that you, and the public, are much obliged to 
this gentleman for his being ſo “ well inclined to your 
“ undertaking.” To © ouzule the plain country farmer” 
is certainly very unpardonable; but the ** plain country 


farmer“ is much obliged to this gentleman for his very 


explicit and intelligible manner of treating the ſubject 
before us, as I ſhall ſhew preſently: and really, when 
ſuch very clear and explicit writers, as he ſeems to be, 
take a ſubject in hand, after your correſpondents, A 
Devonian, the Rev. Mr. Wallis, the Rev. Mr. Comber, 
Oc. had wrote upon it, how can the ** plain country 

Ff “e farmer” 
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<« farmer” want information? Thoſe gentlemen, I ſup- 
poſe, wrote for the information of t9wn farmers, which J 
expect to hear of, from this gentleman's ſo emphatically 
diſtinguiſhing the ““ plain country farmer.” 

After the above introduction of himſelf, he ſays, 
«© Among thele, give me leave to /ngle out a correſpon- 
« dent, (ſee Vol. III. page 113.) who comes with his 
<« oliſter-pipe, and his drugs boiled in three quarts of 
« water till they come to two; that is, he is two or three 
© hours in preparing a medicine for a malady, which, to 
« my certain knowledge, kills in ſeven or eight minutes.“ 

Thus this gentleman has been pleaſed to ““ ſingle'“ me 
out as a ſubject upon which to ſhew his erudition, his 
power as a writer, his politeneſs as a gentleman, and his 
truth and veracity: he ſays, I come with my * gliſter- pipe, 
« and drugs boiled in three quarts of water, till they 
„ come to two.” He is very fond of the word come, 
becauſe, in this place, I preſume, he thinks i: polite 
language. Now, by referring back to my letter, it will 
be found, that the three quarts of water ** were reduced 
& to two, by boiling.” 
_ Again: : © that is,” ſays he, * he is two or tires hours 
* preparing a medicine for a malady, which, to my 
certain knawledg?, kills in ſeven or eight minutes.” 
By this gentleman's manner of writing, in the fucceed- 
Ing part of his letter, it ſeems to me he ought to know 
the proportion of time evaporation requires, as well as the 


time ſuch a © medicine” would take to prepare it; for it 


will not take three, or even two hours, as he would in- 


finuate. But what is ſtill more extraordinary in this 
paragraph of his, is his ſaying, the malady before us, 


& to his certain knowledge, will kill in ſeven or eight 
” By this paſſage, his veracity or mine comes 
in queſtion; for in my letter, my cow is deſcribed, and 
truely as the fact was, to be ill from the evening of one 
day till the morning of the ſucceeding one, a good part 
of which morning, from the hour of three, (which was 


the time I ſaid in my letter the ſhepherd called me) was 
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ſpent in my going to a butcher to make my enquiry, which 
I mentioned alſo. For the ſervice of the public, I ſent 
the letter he has attacked, to your Muſeum, and in that | 
letter ſaid, page 16. I do not offer this as a remedy 
«© that can be practiſed in general. This remedy is not 
offered as a general or certain one; but I am moved to 
offer it, with an hope, that ſome capable perſon will 
„ furniſh us with an accurate information of the opera- 
&« tion by the knife, as I know it is practiſed in England 
« with certain ſafety and ſucceſs, &c.” | 

Now, as there appears upon the face of his aſſertion, 
and my letter, a rude and poſitive contradiction, I beg 
leave to aſk, whether it can be imagined, that a beaſt will 
die * in ſeven or eight minutes“ after being diſtempered 
by eating clover? No: fact jhews the contrary ; and why 
a man ſhould ſo abruptly contradict and inſult a truth, 
ſeriouſly related in every ſtage of it, avowedly with no 
ether intention than to procure the public an information 
which was of importance to be known, will ſurpriſe 
every lover of truth and candeur : for if what this gentle- 
man aſſerts, namely, that the © malady will certainly 
* kill in ſeven or eight minutes,“ could poſſibly be true, 
I muſt have been writing five pages of lies, which I ſee 
is the length of my letter, which, from the number of 
them, would be more unpardonable than his poſitively 
aſſerting an apparent falſhood in two lines. | 
I would aſk this gentleman if ever he ſaw a beaſt fall 
dead in ſeven or eight minutes after eating clover? For 
in page 34. he ſays, While the beaſt is ſwelling, it is 
e very uncaſy and reſtleſs; but as ſoon as ever it falls, 
„there is inſtantaneouſly an end of all motion and 
& ſtruggling.” Only let us conceive what a rapidity 
there muſt be in the generation of air, to kill a beaſt “ in 
s ſeven or eight minutes” after taking the clover, or even 
after the firſt ſtages of the diſeaſe. 

Upon the whole, I ſhall only aſk you, and every candid 
reader, whether this perſon writes like a gentleman ? 
Whether ſo confidently aſſerting what cannot be true, 
| to 
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o the inſulting of another, who, from his manner of 


writing, claimed no other merit than that of aiming at 2 
uſeful remedy being univerſally known, to ſpeak in the 
ſofteſt terms, does not ſhew this gentleman to be a man 
of too much importance to give himſelf time to conſider 
truth and decency? Will any one pretend to ſay, that 
the paragraph he has levelled at me contains either lan- 
guage, argument, or good manners? No; they cannot: 
and I am perſuaded, when he himſelf comes to conſider 
it, / he be a man, he will be aſhamed of it. 

I ſhall now proceed to examine another part of this 
gentleman's letter, reſpecting his manner of accounting 
for the diſcaſe before us, | 

I have ne doubt of the air-bubbles being to be found 
as he deſcribes. © Theſe,“ he ſays, are taken down 
<« with the clover, which, being dilated by the heat of the 
C6 * Stomach, iwell it fo immoderately.“ 

Where is the difference between his idea and mine, as 
to the generation of the air which diſorders the animal? 
In my letter will be found, We know that fermentation 
« will excite air; and I conceive the animal heat rarefies 
<. that air.“ Is not his heat of the ſtomach an “ animal 
ec heat;” and is not the rarefaction of air the ſame as 
as its being “ dilated?” Are we then obliged to him for 
this explanation? 

He ſays, „As oxen and cows never chew their meat, 
& but crop it with their tongue, and ſwallow it directly, 
cc jt is eaſy to conceive how theſe air-bubbles ſhould be 
% conveyed into the paunch unbroken.” | 

Firſt, I ſhall ſay the aſſertion is a miſtake, and con- 
ſequently the concluſion is erroneous. 

As to black cattle cropping their food with their tongue, 
the fact, I believe, upon examination, will be found 
otherwiſe ; for the truth ſeems to be, that by the rough- 
neſs of the tongue, they draw the graſs againſt the teeth 
in the upper jaw; and by drawing the tongue along the 
graſs, at the ſame time that the tongue preſſes it againſt 
the teeth, in which it is aided by the roots of the grafs 
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holding it firmly to the ground, the roughneſs of the 
tongue operates like a raſp in ſeparating the graſs from 
the ground: the graſs being tender, that friction between 
the tongue and teeth reduces the graſs to a kind of pap, 
when the beaſt can ſwallow it very readily, But to ſay 
e they never chew their meat,“ is ſo general that it ſeems 
to be as wide from the truth, as their dying in ** ſeven or 
eight minutes“ by the malady before us. How do they 
eat ſtraw, hay, turneps, cabbages, corn, and many other 
things? Let this gentleman look at a beaſt, when eating 
any ſuch thing, and he will find himſelf greatly miſtaken : 
for ſurely the action of chewing 1s a friction upon the 
food, by a regular motion of the jaws, acting ſomewhat 
like forceps; and the practice of this action will be appa- 


rently ſeen by looking at a beaſt when feeding. And, in, 


order to illuſtrate this yet farther, I would atk this gen- 
tleman, why is it that an old cow will die of hunger, 
when ſhe has loſt her teeth? Is it not becauſe ſhe cannot 
chew her meat? By proving his miſtake in this particular, 
his concluſion af the air-bubbles being conveyed into the 
„ paunch unbroken” falls to the ground. Indeed, without 
this proof, the argument could never ſtand : for how can 
any gentleman, who attempts to account philofophically 
for an effect, attempt it upon principles ſo contradictory, 
as, firſt, to ſay theſe air-bubbles paſs anbreten into the 


paunch, and then, in his note, deſcribe them as being 


covered with ©* a thin watery caſe,” which every man, 
nay, every child, knows will break by the leaſt touch or 
ſhake? That being their texture, how can they withſtand 
the approach of a beaſt's noſe, much leſs the rough action of 


the tongue and friction already deſcribed, fo as to paſs un- 


broken into the paunch of the beaſt ?”” when every man 
of common attention knows how ſmall a matter will break 
the thin caſes he deſcribes, and therefore unlock the air 
contained in them, which will in/tantly unite and incor porate 
with the air at lange. 

Indeed, if this gentleman had urged, that in all fluids 


there 1s more or leſs air, and that as Clover had the effect 
| deicribed, 
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deſcribed, when under heavy dew or rain; and that the 
beaſt ſwallowed ſuch a proportion of air as the fluid con- 
tained; and that as ſoon as the action of digeſtion begins, 
(which, I believe, he will not deny to be an effect of fer- 
mentation) the animal heat rarefies the proportion of air 
ſo contained in the fluid adhering to, and ſwallowed with, 
the clover, I believe it will be allowed he would have 
been nearer the truth. To demonſtrate this yet further: 
turn two beaſts into clover, when the dew is F and the 
graſs dry; and after feeding there, drive one of them to 
Water, and keep the other from it; and the conſequence 
will be, that the beaſt which ſhall drink will ſwell in the 
manner heretofore deſcribed, and the other will not be 
apparently diſordered, Where will this gentleman's air- 
bubbles come from then? Certainly the beaſt will have _ 
ſwallowed air in proportion to the quantity of water taken: 
but the truth is, the water haſtens the efforts for digeſtion, 
in which fermentation aids ; that will generate air ; that 
air is rarefied by the animal heat, and death will enſue to 
the beaſt, if relief be not adminiſtered. | 

This gentleman ſays, © Your collection of papers has 
„ ſorne conjectures, which,” in his opinion, “ muſt 
rather puzzle than help the plain country farmer;” to 
ſupport which, he falls upon mine. 

I would aſk, whether it can be thought the © plain 
< country farmer” will be leſs puzzled with his “ chimera, 
« globules of quickfitver, cicumambient air, attraction, elaſtic 
« ſnap, granulates, pus, abdomen,” and above all, with 
& Dr. Cheſelden's Treatiſe of Anatomy,” than with the 
imple relation uf a cow being relieved by the uſe of 
a gliſter-pipe and drugs, as his politeneſs has been 
pleaſed to call it? | 

1 ſhall now paſs over the reſt of this gentleman's 
letter, till I have more leiſure to animadvert upon ſome 
other wanton parts of it, in which, I am forry to ſay, I have 
full room enough. In the mean time, I think it my duty 
to communicate ſome circumſtances, which I have lately 
met with, relative to the operation of ſtabbing hoved 
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eattle, and how to guard againſt the diſeaſe when cattle 
are to be paſtured upon clover. 

I have lately met with a gentleman, who, for many 
years, has made jt a practice to relieve cattle ſwelled by 
eating clover, by the operation I fought after in my 
original letter on the ſubject : his practice of it has been 


ſo great and ſucceſsful, that he treats it as an operation 


of the greateſt eaſe and ſafety, provided the neceffary pre- 
cautions are obſerved, He ſays, the teguments of the 
paunch are compoſed of fibres, like threads, which we 
ſee indeed in tripe, and that they run from the back to 
the belly, and that therefore the inciſion muſt be made 
perpendicularly, by which the wound will hcal again 
without injury to the beaſt : for it is eaſily imagined how 
the knife paſſes between the threads, if 1 may be allowed 
the expreſſion, when the ſide of it is preſented in a parallel 
line with them. But if the wound in the paunch, by 
the hand of an unſkilful perſon, be made horizontally, 
7. e. a-croſs the threads, it will never heal again; for in 
that caſe, the teguments will be cut tranſverſely, and the 
gravity of the paunch, added to the quantity of excre ? 
ment with which it is always loaded, will keep the wound 
open; and this he exemplifies by a ſtocking ; for, ſays 
he, if a ſtocking be cut a-croſs the threads, and be then 
ſtrained, the cut will gape; whereas, if it be cut length- 
ways with the threads, and be then ſtrained, the cut will 
hardly be diſcernible, This argument carries ſuch con- 
viction with it, that no more need be ſaid to enforce an 
attention to the direction cf the knife, which he deſcribes. 
He ſays the point of the knife muſt incline downwards, 
tor otherwiſe there is danger of wounding vital parts 
under the back, approaching the kidneys, The place in 
which to make the inciſion is that which I deſcribed in my 
former letter. | | 
When black cattle are to be paſtured upon clover, the 
diſeaſe attendant on it may be prevented by the following 
practice. | wg 

When they are firſt turned into the clover, they are to 
be full of common orafs, and let it be in the middle of a 
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dry day; and thus every day leſſen their food of com- 


mon graſs, and encreaſe their food of clover, by which 
practice, in a week's time, they may be left day and night 
in the clover without any ſort of danger. 

Thus, by the aſſiſtance of your obliging correſpondents, 
and this gentleman's information, I have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing an operation of great conſequence to the farmer 
and grazier rendered public, for the general ſervice of 
mankind; and as my letter has been productive of ſo 
general a benefit, I am the leſs concerned at the criticiſm 


of Mr. P. H. who therein has neither ſhewn decency 
er argument. | 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 
With great eſteem, 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


Ireland, An ENGLISHMAN, 
deptember 5, 1765. 


a 


NUMBER XLV. 


An Effay en Timber-Trees.=—IVritten in the Year of our Lord, 
1645, by Mr. Jo. Hall *, of Skidley, in Yorkſhire; and 
reviſed, corrected, and tranſcribed, in the Year of our 


Lord, 1765, by Thomas Comber, / Faſt· Newton, in 
Yorkſhire, 


UT ere I begin to ſpeak of timber-trees, I will 
ſhew you, in brief words, what I mean by timber- 
trees. I mean by timber-trees all ſuch kind of woods as 
have great bodies, and are great trees; of which are 
builded houſes, mills, cloughs, ſhips; and of which are 
made beds, cup-boards, tables, cheſts; and al all manner 
of vats for tanners, brewiters, and alſo all kinds of other 
caſks; and likewiſe all carriages, great engines, inſtru- 


ments, frames, and utenſils of huſbandry and other 
artificers. 


8 


Some further account of this Mr, Hall will te given in & 
future number, 
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In ancient time, almoſt all great frames and buildings 
were made of oak; but in latter, for the ſcarcity of this 
noble tree, men were compelled to uſe any wood fit for 
the ſame; as beach, elm, hornbeam, walnut, cheſnut, 
yew, aſh, plain-tree, willow, aſp: only becauſe thoſe 
have the greateſt bodies, they are uſed in the ſtrongeſt 
building. 

The elder, the maple, aſp, ſallow, birch, poplar, 
white and black linden, quickbeam, fir, ſervice; theſe 
are uſed in more flender matters. Of all theſe I will 
{peak in ord in their ſeveral places, of their plantings 
and orderings, as my knowledge and many years trial will 
enable me, and the good aſſiſtance of the divine inſpiration 
will permit, that my willing countrymen, the georgephile;, 
may receive ſome help and inſtruction thereby, and be 
the more encouraged to learn and underſtand their own 
profit, and better to improve their lawful and right in- 
heritances. 

Firſt, —Of the Oak.—DOf all the timber in this iſland, 
ok for his antiquity, profit, and nobility, deſerveth the 
frſt and chiefeſt place; for of ancient time the Druids, 
who were a kind of ſuperſtitious prieſts, kept their /e//z9ns 
under this tree, as attributing a kind of holineſs to this 
tree; whole opinion I neither allow nor comment : but 
I rather deſire all countrymen to plant the ſame, as a 
thing moſt needful for to maintain their buildings, car— 
riages, and inſtruments ; guamobrem I will ſhew my judg- 
meat of his planting. 

He is planted in October or November, when the maſt, 
that is, the acorn, falleth from the tree, before it be too 
much dried. You may ſow it or et it in well-cultured 
ground, and keep it ſo as no hogs, nor other creatures, 
devour or ſpoil it. And at the firſt it will grow very 
thick, that is, near together : then, after few years, you 
may remove them by drawing out either all the det or 
greateſt into another place, about two feet aſunder. Then, 
when 1t is grown to ſome bigneſs, you may ſet them on 
cold ſides of your orchard ; for his roots ſpread not far, 


his ſhade and droppings are not much noiſome. 
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'The ſlowneſs of his growth wearieth the patience of 
many people ; yet his profit countervails the pain in ſuc- 


cCceeding times; for the wood thereof is very ſtrong, laſting, 


and ſolid, to make any kind of great buildings, engines, 
carriages, cheſts, or other utenſils. Likewiſe where there 
arc many, the maſt thereof will feed hogs and deer ad- 
mirable well, without any help. I heard Lady Darly ſay, 
in a diſcourſe, «„ The bacon that was killed for their 
© houſe utc one year, was all fed with that maſt only, 
«© without any other thing.” 

There is a kind of this wood, called waz» ſcot; ſome bred 
in this country, which is a flowered wood; other brought 
from foreign lands. And, in general, all eſtates and 
degrees Pad need to further and countenance the planting | 
and nouriiiing of this tree; the nobility for the ſhade, 
and feeding of their game; tne gentry for making deſks, 
and cieling rooms; the merchants and ſeamen for ſhipping; 


the Imſbands and yeomen for buildings and carriages ; the 


poor for fire rost and fuel; ſo, in general, neceſlary for all. 

Skidley, April 19, 1645. Of Beach. -Next in 
order I preier the beach, little inferior to the oak. 
As it is known to few, ſo the planting thereof is neg « 


lected by mary, I have diverſe of thoſe trees growing 
in my orchard, which I fetched from Hinderſtelf a few 


years ſince, about St. Luke's Day, the mai, that is, the 
nut, then falling. Theſe I planted, as I have formerly 
written of the oak. He hath a great body; long keneled 
leaves, ſomewhat like the cheſnut; a great root; a three- 
ſquared nut, two or three of them encloſed in a rugged 
coat, (like an acorn-ſhell, but covering them all) which 


openeth in October, and then the nut ripeth and falleth out. 


In Ovid's time it was uſed as a dainty to entertain their 
eucſts; now it is only eſteemed as maſt for ungentle cattle. 
When they are waxen great, you may plant them round 
about your yard, or other grounds, two or three yards 
aſunder. It is both a nber, and alſo a fruit-bearing 
+ © „ | 
ll alnut.— The walnut is alſo very hard and frong 
timber; and if you keep it without lopping, it will grow 
| PRE tg 
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to a great body. I have written of his planting formerly, 
in the Treatiſe of Fruit- Trees. His ſhade is ſuppoſed to 
be hurtful to the head, ſo conſequently apter to be ter | in 
cloſure than in gardens or orchards, 


Of the Cheſaut — And though he be a fruit-bear- 


ing tree, as 1 have ſhewed before, yet in our country 
it is barren, yet a hard timber tree; and becauſe he 
ſhooteta {prouts forth at the root, he 1s 2 good copice. 
You may uie him as you pleaſe. I bought ſome of the 
nuts at Hull, at the latter end of the year, a few years 
ſince, which I planted in my yard; whereof I have at this 
preſent trees to ſhow. They will grow, as all other trees, 
the better if you nouriſh them weil. I have already 
ſpoken of their planting in France. They bear a great 
maſt, wherewith they tced their veniſon. Our country 
is too lateward for them: in the ſouthern part, I think, 
they would be very profitable, uſed with diſcretion. 

Of the Elm and Hornbeam,— The elm is a tree not very 
common, and ſo not much uſed, in regard of the rarity 
of his planting, which is not known to many countrymen, 


Of theſe trees there are two kinds, the eln and the ru 


beam, both much alike, and good timber. 
The elm, which beareth the greater and fatter leaf, 
hath a ſtrange nature, degenerating from the moſt part 


of other trees: for, as the moſt part of other trees beareth 


his fruit or feed in the latter end of the year, this tree 
beareth his ſeed in the ſpring of the year, about May, 
before his leaves, like the Herba tuſſilaga. It appearetn 
at the firſt brown, and then [groweth] to a thin leaf 
like hops, in which thin leaf, in the midſt, is a thick 
round riſing on either fide, the bigneſs of half a lemon- 
ſeed, grain, or corn, which 1s in taſte like turnep-ſeed, 


which is the ſeed the elm groweth of. I have diverſe 


times ſown the ſced, and have a good few of thoſe trees. 
It is a hard, tough wood, good for timber, and many other 
uſes, as making bows, for coppice. His ſhade and roots 
are gentle, his droppings and leaves not noiſome, there- 


fore good on the cold fide of your orchard; his lopping 


good 
4 
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good coppice to repair your fences, and the tree good 
quickwood. There are but few in our country. I had 
an old ſtock, which I only kept for the ſeed to plant; 
other I did not know any in diverfe towns near us. 

The other, called an hornbeam, is a tree much like to 
the former, not inferior in goodneſs ; only his feed is not 
well known, as not like the other. Where he is once 
planted, his root runneth along the bank like the aſpen, 
or molt kinds of ſtone-fruits, and ſpringeth up young 


ſprigs, whereof this tree is, for the moſt part, planted. 


Some affirm it will grow well enough [of] the chips, when 
and where it is /9pped, Both of thoſe kinds have rough 
leaves, like the e or fibert, He hath great body, 500d 
for timber, will not chin nor cleave, apt for naves [and] 
water-pipes. His coppice is good to make fences, and 
the tree good fuel or quickwood. Once planted, this 
almoſt never fadeth without great violence. I once ſaw, 
at Scarborough, the greatelt trees [of this kind] that ever 
I faw in all my life, for height and thickneſs. Both of theſe 
will grow and proſper well in moiſt and rich ground. 

Of the Afb. — The aſh is a tree very frequent in our part of 
the country. It is planted of the ſeed, or kernel, commonly 
called the 4:zie-key, in the end of ſummer. But if you 
have ala-trces growing near your gardens, you need not 
to plant them, for they will plant themſelves. It groweth 
to a complete body in a little time. He is a tall, tough, 
and ſerviceable tree for countrymen, to make cart-wheels, 
axletrees, ploughs, and other neceſſaries; for timber; in fire- 


houſes ſweet fuel; and apt for many other uſes. Yet I 


cannot commend this tree to be near your orchard ; for 
he is an enemy diverſe ways to ſruit-trees. Firſt, his 
roots being great, hard, and dry, they fret and cancer the 
roots of other fruit-trees, and ſuck away the moiſture _ 
tom them. Then the ſhade and droppings; the [one] 
with-holdeth the dew and rain from the trees under ; the 
other, with his four droppings, hurteth them, and there- 
fore not good ſo near; as any of theſe annoyances may 


| Hinder them, Yet. you may plant theſe at the outſides 


Gi 
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of your yards, one from another, as we commonly do 
in our town and country. 

Of the Plane-Tree.—Becauſe the plane-tree is a tree much 
like to this, in planting and growth, yet differs in uſe, office, 
and leaf, I intend to place him next. He is planted like the 
aſh, and will plant himſelf as the aſh will, if he grow near 
your garden. He hath a ſmooth ſkin, goodly body, a 
broad leaf like to the maple, and alſo his ſeed, but 
greater. His wood is more ſoft, brittle, and fading, yet 
good to make harrow-bulls or beams, fold-bars, kiln- 
rocks, mill-bars ; and alſo good for fuel; which, in con- 
cluſion, conſumeth all. It is not very common in our 
country as yet; but being a tree eaſy to be planted, } 
think it will encreaſe, by reaſon of his great leaf for 
ſhade in gardens and orchards ; for his root and Made are 
very gentle, 

Of the Wille. — The willow is a tree of a quick growth, 
great body, clean ſkin, ſoft wood, and fading long leaf, 


eomplete ſtature. 'T his tree, for the moſt part, is planted of 


the cutting off from another tree, as thus: in the ſprings 
time, about the end of March or the beginning of Aprit, 
we take as many of the faireſc branches as may be pro- 
vided, which have been lopped from ſomè other willow- 
tree; and beating down a pile of wood with a bittle, in 
moiſt and rich ground, about a foot or more, we ſet the 
branch in the hole, cutting off all his boughs, leaving 
him about ten or twelve feet long; or leaving him one 
uprizht top, we bank him about with moiſt earth, and 
binding him about with thorns, that nothing rub to looſc: 
him for two or three years; % in {ſhort time both his 
body and head, or top, will grow to a great bigneſs, I 
myſelf, in the yard where I now live, have had in twenty 
years the head of a willow, Ferse one branch made 


me four ſwathe-rake heads, and a ladder of twenty ſteps 


long, with which I uſe to gather my fruit, It is likewiſe 
good to make bellows, bowls, yokes, and many other 
good utenſils, beſides good fuel, and for fencing. It hath 
a feed, which 1 take to be the praudeſt and faireſt buds. 
[Theſe] 
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{ Theſe} falling off in the deep of winter, in moiſt and 
gentle carth, will likewiſe grow and be trees. 
Of the Aſpen. — The aſpe is a tree that groweth very high 


and ſmall; his ſkin clean; his wood white, ſoft, and fading; 


his leaf round and wavering, or trembling. His root run- 
neth along in the ground, and ſhooteth forth ſcyons, of 
which he is planted. He groweth to an excceding great 
height, He is not very good timber, nor coppice. Once 
topped, he never putteth forth. He is good to make 
ladders of, fold-bars, mill-bars, daubing ſtaves or ſtowers. 
He is longeſt Jaſting that way. He hath no known ſeed, 
but planted of the ſcyons. Thus much of the firſt 
Kind of timber, and largeſt, and their uſes. The reſt 
followeth. 

Of the Sall;zw.— Sallow is a kind of tree growing to a large 
body ; and therefore I thought it neceſſary to be placed a- 
mongſt the number of timber-trees. He is planted very well 
of the branch in the ſpring time, about the end of March, or 
ſome time in Abril, in moiſt ground, as is the willow 
and poplar. Nevertheleſs he hath in himſclf a kind of 
ſeed, which falleth from him in the deep of winter, 
which (as I ſuppoſe) is ſome of the faireſt and proudeſt 
buds. Some fev years fince I had many hundreds of them 
grew up conſuſedly all over my orchard, which I after- 
wards removed and placed, as you may ſee them grow here 
abroad in theſe yards. They grow ſpeedily, and are a 
faſt, hard, tough, and ſolid wood. Of them there are 


diverſe kinds, differing one from another, viz. yellow, or 
ſweet fallow, black, green, and red fallow. They differ 


very little one from another, ſo as you cannot know 
neither in ſummer nor winter; only by the -palms in the 


ſpring you may, know them. 1. The yellow fallow is 
that which hath a yellow and ſweet palm in the ſpring- 


time, whercon bees feed moſt plenteouſly, for it ſpringeth 
firſt of them all, which I love beſt. It is good to be 
planted near your bee-garden. Yet his wood is the / 
and britle/t, It will not make quarter-clift oxen-bows 


on any reaſonable conditions yet will it make vokes, and 


many 
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many utenſils of huſbandry very well. 2. The next in 
order is the black fallow, little differing from the other, 
fave only it hath a greater body, a greater and green 
palm, groweth gre and is more ſolid, harder, and 
tougher; planted after the ſame fort, and go for the 
ſame uſes, He lo. 1555 a moiſt ground, and a rich. He 
hath the Feet feat and palm. [His] body is the hardeſt, 
and groweth the faſteſt, of all the reſt, 3. and 4. The 
green and red ſallow are like the former, but have 85 


palms, and blacker. They are all planted and ſet after 
one ſort, and grow all much what alike; their SR of 
much like quality, and al apt for like uſes; fave the laſt 


three are tougher coppice, and {o more fit to repair your 
fences ; therefore they may be. ſet about gardens. or 
orchards. Moft of theſe I have growing here in my own 
plantation, of wx OW: 1 8 as is here deſcribed, 
They love deep and 57 ground beſt, 

Of the Linden-Tree. — The linden-tree is a ſoft wood; 
ye et in it will breed no worm, and hath between the bark 
and the wood ſundry thin rinds, whereof in ſome places 
are made ropes. - Uſually che flax or line that cometh 
out of the Low-Countries are i up wrnh ſuch rinds. 
How it may be planted, let men of vounger years, and 
abler bodies, ſearch out the myſtery. | 

Of the Maple-Tree, — The mapte-tree is a kind of timber 
not ſmall in reſpect of his growth, but in reſpect of his uſes 
and planting. He. hath a tall body, rugged bark, three- 
cornered leaf, and ſeed, or kernel, like the plane-tree, but 
lefler. It is planted like the plane-tree in all points. His 
wood is white and hard, {mth and fomething lowered. He 
is uſed to make drinking cups, harrow-teams or bulls, of. 
Being tempered in oil, and ſeaſoned, it is good to make 
muſical inſtruments of, as the ſhalme, recorder, Hus, and 
Hie. I cannot commend it for fuel, nor for fencing; for 
it is a very brittle wood. 

Of the Alder, If you uſe this tree for any timber or dura- 
ble work, you muſt rait him thorough, or elſe he will ſoon 
fade. The alder-tree is a plant of no {mall reputation, 
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eſpecially in geri and mariſb grounds, where, in many 
places, they grow very plenteouſly ; for it loveth , and 
rotten ſoil. The nature of the ground 1s of great force, as 
with all other trees and plants. It is planted of the ſeed, at 
the latter end of the year, as moſt part of other trees are, 
except the em and box, He hath a ſound body, red wood, 
and moiſt and ſtinking bark. Tt is tough for fences, and 
laſting enough. For fuel he is ſo ſour he will ſcarce 
burn. IIe is laſting and durable for water-work, and 
good timber for the roofs of houſes. His planting is 
myſtical and rare. In they make pails and 
rails of this wood to preſerye their fodder, and alſo gates 
and bridges. 

Birch. — This place 1 attribute to birch, as a lover of 
the ſame ſoil, and fo conſequently a companion to alder; 
for both of them will yery well digeſt the violence of cold 
and wet grounds, which many other woods will not. It 
is a ſtreight and tall tree, with a brown bark, and a round 
leaf much like the aſpe. His wood is white and tough, 


and uſed to make arrows, diſhes, ladles, and ſuch wooden 


veſſels of. But the molt memorable virtue or uſe of him 
is, he is very terrible to dull and mal-apert ſchool-boys, 
and uſeful and painful to kitchen-boys for brooms, He 
hath a ſeed, not known to many, whereof it is planted 
in the beginning of winter. You may procure this tree 
from ſome woods near the country. I have ſome 
of them in my grove, of my own planting. He is a 
feweet and healthy wood, and very good and. tough coppice 
for fencing, and ſo worth your labour, in reſpect he will 
thrive well. In cities they uſe thick branches to trim up 
their ſummer-parlours. At Lenden J have known much 
money given for a man's burthen of theſe branches thy 
that uſe. 

Of the Y-w-Tree.—Something is to be ſaid of the yew- 
tree, Which I omitted in my treatiſe of greater timber, Yet 
although I be not very well acquainted with this tree, it 
hath a thick body, red and white wood, hard and tough, 
good to make naves and warfare-bows, His leaf is like 

| | | FAR 
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to ferne or brakes. About Te#ell, in the ſouth confines 
of Yorkſhire, they grow great, and in great plenty. It is 
planted of the ſeed, which is like ſmall lentils. In the 
parts near London many of their wheel-naves are of this 
wood : few grow in our country, except in ſome gardens, 

He loveth a moiſt ſoil, and is planted in the end of 
ſummer, 

Of the Poplar.—Of this tree there are two kinds, the wh:te 
and black, They both are ſoft, and light, and white wood, 
much like to aſpe. They both grow beſt in wet ground, 
as being a near neighbour to the willow; and are planted 
almoſt like willow, of the branch in the ſpring-time. As 
yet I have ſeen no ſeed nor berries growing on them. LI 
have three of the black kind growing in my orchard, 
which I planted of the branch. The leaves are much 
like an aſpen leaf, but ſmoother and rounder. They 
have pretty ſtreight bodies, and of good bigneſs. The 
wood ſeemeth to me to be uſeful for ſuch [purpoſes] as 18 
the plane-tree; to make utenſils for countrymen's em- 
ployment. They are good fuel, and to repair fences, it 
being a tough wood and well thriving, The white poplar 
is ſomewhat like the black, ſave they only dier in leaf; 
for the white poplar hath a quality, which I know no 
other tree hath. His leaves are of two ſeveral forms or 
ſhapes ; the one ſomewhat like ſome kind of apple-tree, 
the other ſort much like the plane-tree in bigneſs and all, 
ſave herein they differ; the poplar is green on the fore-/ide 
or upper-ſide, and white on the back-/ide or Iawer-/ide, He 
loveth to be planted on ditch-banks near water; for he 
liveth like his brother, and is a mariſh tree. His wood is 
good for ſuch uſes as other light and ſoft woods are, and 
ſo is his coppice. I brought one or two of them from 
beſides Huntingdon, as I came from Londen, which I 
planted in my grove; but, I think, my ground was not 
moiſt enough for 1t. 

Of the Duick Beam.—This is a tree of very little ac- 
quaintance with molt people, and of no great conſequence, 
It hath a body, and boughs much like to a nuit or berry tree, 
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and leaves like the liquorice plant or briar; berries like the 
dog-tree berries, red, and many in a cluſter, vis. at after- 
end of the year. There hath been a ſuperſtitions opinion 
amongſt ancient people, that this tree is good againſt the en- 
chantin ent of witches. There is of then in many woods. 
1 ney are planted of that berry which groweth on them, 
and is ripe in the end of ſummer, of the ſcyons, or of 
the ſlips, and love motſt ground. There is of them in 
Ci -l v His coppice good; his timber not great nor 
tall. It is harder than aſh, and cloſer. 

Of the Service-Tree— The ſervice- tree is a tree in like- 
lineſs like this in his growth and beiries, ſave his berries 
are good to eat. In Lincoluſtire, near Borne, I have ſome- 
time taſted of them, where they grow wild in their woods. 
They are ripe at the latter end of the year; and of this 
berry this tree 1s planted, His timber is uſed to make 
frames to fodder cattle in, and daubing-ſtaves for horſes. 


He is both tim 1 er, fruit, and coppice. 


Fir. The . is a timber at this time much in 
uſe, though an cutlandiſh plant, and growing nt out in 
our country. Ichath a tall body, and Rreig t, a leaf like 
yew, a kind of hard fruit and rugged, whether vou call 
it an apple or wut; in which is contained a great number 
of ſeeds or kernels, of which the tree groweth in Paland 
or Sꝛccdeland, where they grow. It is wonderful good 
timber for diverſe ſorts of buildings, and diverſe ways fr 
and apt my [for] {mall or great timber, planks, boards, 
deals, joiſts, pails, maſts for ſhips, cieling for houſes, 


planchering ploughs, rails, ladders, and many other 


— 


things, and th erefore a moſt uſeful timber, ſand] not 
worthy to be mitted; becauſe out of the ſame iſtue 
diverſe kinds of gums, uſeful for many things, pick for 


caulking ſhips, tar for marking ſheep, roſin and turpentine: 


for other uſes ; the yellower gums iſſuing out by natural 
heat, the other being forced out by fire. Therefore if 


any diſtreſted man deſire to travel and fee faſhions, I. 


deſire him to beſtow ſome labour to ſeek out the know- 
ledge of planting this tree, and others; either beaſts, 
Cattle, 


4 
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cattle, fowls or fiſhes, which may bring profit to our 
nation, or at lcaſtwiſe ſome appearance of good- will; 
which indeed 1 intended to have done, if God had not 
denied me the uſe of my limbs, and theſe troubleſome 
times had not overtaken me. | 

Of the Lariſb.— This tree, as it appeareth by Aſeb in 
his fable, is a tin ber-tree; and, by Cooper, in his 
Dictionary, beareth maſt, and the grell next the cheſ- 
nut; and of them both is called ria. It bath leaves 
like the pine-tree. The timber is apt for building. It 
will not periſh either by b4razng, or by eating of worms, nor 
rotting. Tt will not conſume in burning but by great 
violence and vehement force. The gum that iſſueth out 
of it is called laricina reſina, and is uſed for turpentine, 
This tree groweth very frequently in Italy, about the river 


of Trent, as doth the pine, fir, and peach, or pitch. 
End of the TT Pore: 


NUMBER XLVII. 


On the Differ. ices betwixt the Burnets now. cultivated in 
varigus Parts of the Kingdom. 


— 


GENTLEMEN, 


N your Firſt Number of this Fifth Volume, you have 

favoured the public with engravings of ſome of the 
new graſſes; amongit which are Rocque's burnet,. (fee 
Fig. 3.) and what you call burnet from Yorkfhire, A 
glance of the eye ſhews a great difference in the leaves 
of theſe two burnets; yet it appears, {ſee page 62.) that 
the Yorkſhire burnct came from feed originally procured 


from Mr. Rocque. Now, I ſhould be glad to know 


whether Mr. Rocque has ſowed, at different times, different 


' ſpecies of burnet, or is this apparent difference to be 


aſcribed to different ſoils, cultivation, or other accicental 
caufcy ? | 


In 
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In John Gerard's Herbal, (amended by Thomas 
Johnſon, and publiſhed Anne Domini, 1633) burnet is 
divided into two kinds ;——p:mpnella hortenſes, and piimpinella 


fl veftris. 


The garden burnet is diſtinguiſhed from the vil py 


this quality, amongſt others, that the whole plant doth 

ell fomewhat lite a cucumoer o a melon, This herbaliſt 

| adds, that there 1s kept in ſome gardens another ſpecies, 

a which is diftinzuithed not only by being larger, but alſo | 
by the flowers being of a <aw:7;þ colour; whereas thoſe | 
| of the common garden burnet are not only ſmaller, but 

1 of a brown purple colour. 

4 To this larger ſpecies he gives the name of inen 

7 ſunguiſorba hertenſis maxima, or great garden burnet, 1 


1 take it for granted that your burnet from Yorkſhire is 
| that called by Gerard the great garden burnet, as it is 
taken notice of, (page 62.) that the heads of that burnet, 
being in full bloom, were of a whitih colour. If I am 
wrong in this inference, you will correct my miſtake : 
and I doubt not but you, gentlemen, can ſatisfy my 
doubt, whether the burnet of your two figures, 2. and 3.“ 
proceeded from ſceds taken from the ſame ſpecies, as they 
both came originally from Mr. Rocque, 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 


Your conſtant reader, 


Sept. 7, 1765. N „ 


Fig. 2. is a ſpecimen ſent us by the Rev. Mr. Comber, 
who poſitively, and we believe truely, aſſerts, that it was raiſed 
from Mr, Rocque's ſeed — Fig. 3. was communicated by a 
friend to our work, who procured it from Mr. Rocque's grounds 
at Walham-Green.—Numb. 6. and 7. are wild ſpecies. 
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NUMBER XLVIII. 


Benefit of harrowing a foul Crop of Turneps. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Laſt year ſowed ſome turneps on near ten acres of 

good light land. Some other buſineſs interfering, 
prey /ented my gettin Ag them Hhoed in GLUEC tit E, inſomuch 


that, by the letter end of Auguit, they ſcemed to be 
almoſt covered with w | | 
Being willing to endeavour at recovering my crop, I 
cauſed the field to be err el and croſs-harrowed, 
which ſet them out pretty well, and cleared away a great 
number of the weeds, infomvch that the turneps got a- 
head, and grew to be a tolerable crop. 
I fend you this for the information of ſome of your 
farming readers, who, when they have delayed hocing 
their turneps for a few weeks, if the weeds get forward, 
think they have loſt their crop; whereas, would they 
adopt this method, which has, 1 think, been more than 
once recommended in your work, they would find it 
anſwer any reafonable expectation they could form. I 
have ſeveral times tried it, and it always ſucceeded with 
me more or leſs. The work cofts but little, and the 
benekt reſulting from it is conſiderable. I have known 
farmers plough up a crop of turneps which, by harrowing 
would have yielded them a good return, 


Jam, (in haſte) GexTLE:atN, 
Y our obedient ſervant. 


Near Chelmsford, Eflex, 8. LO. 
Auguſt 7, 1765. 
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NUMBER MIX. 


An Acknowledgment of the Efficacy of a Receipt, publiſhed in | 
the Muſeum Ruilicum, {or curing the Scab and Fly in | 
Sheep. | -þ 


GENTLENIEx, 


Think myſelf bound to thank you for the excellent 
receipt publiſned in your 3Z:/:»m for December laſt, 


having experienced it to be what it is there called, A 
1 < ſure, eaſy, and cheap Remedy for the Scab and Fly in 
W 4 Sh 9 
* I muſt now requeſt, in regard to this poor country, 


that you will. oblige us with a plate of the wind-fan *, 
or, as it is called in ſome parts of Surry, a winch, with 
an explanation of its conſtruction and utility, This will, 
I hope, induce us to make uſe of chaff, and muſt be of 
great ſervice this year of ſcarcity. 


Lam, your conſtant reader, 
And as conſtant admirer, 


Dublin, Mitts1vus, 
September 12, 1705. 


fr * We cannot oblige cur correſpondent by giving a plate of 
1 the wind- fan. Were we to give plates of every common imple- 
1 ment in huſbandry, it would become an article of very great 
[2 expence, and would not beſides anſwer any uſeful end. E. 

1. 
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Muſeum Ruſticum, &c. 


For October and November, 1765. 
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NUMBER L. 


Obſervations en the Importance of Agriculture to Great- 


Britain; and the Means of promoting the Improvement of 
it at preſent, in a Letter to the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T was with concern, I ſaw a delay made in the pub- 
lication of the MusgUM RusTICUm for laſt month: 
owing, as we were told, to an accidental want of a 
timely ſupply of proper pieces to maintain the cha- 

rater of your uſeful publication, and continue that 
eſteem for it, the world has ſhewn by the encouragement 
of fo great a demand, I hope however this circumitance 
will have the effect it ought; I mean, that of inciting all 
thoſe, who are capable of furnifhing any material hints or 
inſtruction for the improvement of agriculture or her 
economical arts, to communicate them to you. Since 
over and above the ſervice, they, who ſhall tranſmit any 
ſuch pieces to you at preſent, may do with regard to the 
particular object, their communications may relate to, there 
will a collateral advantage ariſe thence to the public; 
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which is, that of their contributing to ſupport a work fo 
beneficial to it. Beſides the utility of your undertaking, 
your conduct on this occaſion ſeems to entitle you pecu- 
liacly to ſuch favour. Inſtead of publiſhing trivial and 
futile matter, or, according to the common practice of 
editors in like caſes, borrowing from the labours of other 
writers, you have laudably kept up to your pretenſions of 
exhibiting original pieces; and rendering your work a 
repoſitory of inventions and improvements not before 


imparted to the public. Your perſevering in this meaſure 


is, I conceive, one principal cauſe of the ſucceſs you have 
hitherto met with, For, though it cannot be expected, 
that every article, received promiſcuouſly from thoſe, who 
through various motives may be induced to correſpond 
with you, will be either of the firſt importance, or treated 
in the moſt judicious manner: yet, among the number, 
many will be found, that furniſh new lights of general 
utility; while hints, acceptable perhaps to ſome parti- 
culars, may be gathered even from the leſs ſignificant and 
accurate, Whereas, in works of this kind, that are only 
compilements from others, nothing 1s W but what 
is before practiſed, or at leaſt laid open to the world. 

In confequence of tkis ſentiment, and deſirous myſeli 
to do in ſome degree, what I recommend to others; I beg 
leave to ſubſcribe my mite; and preſent you with the 
following obſervations on agriculture, and the means of pro- 
moting the improvements of it at preſent in our country, They 
do not, indeed, tend to the elucidation of any particular 


ſubject, but they may nevertheleſs be of equal ad- 


vantage, if they thould have the leaſt effect to the intended 


purpoſe. 


Agriculture is the moſt important and uſeful of all the 


arts, which have employed the attention of mankind, It | 


is the means of furniſhing, as well almoſt all the luxuries, 
as the neceſlaries of life. The improvement of it not 


only tends to our eaſe and pleafure, but provides a 


defence againſt thoſe dreadful calamities of ſcarcity, 


famine, and conſequential diſeaſe, to which, by the 


accidents 
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accidents of ſeaſon, we are naturally liable. As an art, 
it is worthy of ſtudy in the higheſt degree, not only from 
its momentous conſequences, but from its engaging the 
mind in extenſive perſuits of general knowledge. Since 
it is dependant in ſome meaſure on ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable branches of ſcience; eſpecially natural hiſtory, 
chemiſtry, experimental philoſophy, and mechanics ; from 
the application of all which branches of ſcience, it may be 
advanced in many points; and, without the aid of which, 
the theoretic principles of it cannot be well underſtood. 
But, with reſpect to the practice itſelf, very conſiderable 
improvements may be made by experiments, and obſer- 
vations on particulars, without any theory, So that 
thoſe, who are not at all verſed in the more abſtracted 
parts of knowledge, ought not to be deterred from the 
attempting ſuch improvements, 

But beſides the general advantages, which render 
agriculture ſo important to all countries, there are others, 
that conſtitute it peculiarly intereſting to our own. The 
good we receive from it does not conſiſt only in providing 
copioully what we want for our own conſumption and ule, 
but in its affording likewiſe ſome very conſiderable articles 
of commerce, that conduce greatly towards determining 
the balance of trade in our favour. The quantity of corn, 
and malt ſpirits, we export, are objects of great account, 
and contribute to make the adyancement of this art ex- 
tremely eſſential to us. For, the production and ex- 
portation of theſe commodities are a more ſtable and 
certain benefit even than manufactures, which, in the 
preſent ſtate of Europe, are ſubject to fluctuate and 
migrate: while the advantages of ſoil, feaſon, ports, 

correſpondence, ſubſervient arts, &c. ſecure us much 
more from rivalſhip in that part of our trade, which depends 
on ou: natural produce. The flouriſhing ſtate of our 
manufactures themſelves, moreover, are greatly dependant 
on that of agriculture, Not only the price of commodities 
obtained by labour is ſtrictly connected with that of the 
neceſſaries of liſe; but the materials of ſome of the moſt 
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conſiderable articles of manufacture are furniſhed by means 
of agriculture; as woot, flax, hemp, rapeſeed, tallow, 
Sc. The improvements therefore of agriculture, by ren- 
dering them cheaper, enable the manufacturers to abate the 
price of the refpective manufactured articles in proportion; 
and conſequently give equivalent advantages with relation 
to the demand in foreign markets. 

An art ſo beneficial to mankind in general, and ſo 


peculiarly profitable to our own country, as agriculture, 


is conſequently deſerving our moſt earneſt care and en- 
couragement; as well with relation to the promoting the 
diſcovery of thoſe manifold improvements it yet admits 
of; as the extending the knowledge and more general 
practice of ſuch as are already brought to light. Both 
theſe views preſent ſo intereſting an object, we can ſcarcely 
doubt, that any who have the power to advance them, 
without material inconvenience to themſelves, would 


neglect it. Vet it is obvious by the effect, that this power 
is by no means ſo frequently exerciſed as it might be; as we 


ſee there are many places where the modern improve- 
ments have not hitherto gained even the leaſt foot- 
ing. It muſt be aſcribed, therefore, to an inadvertance 
to, or ignorance of ſuch power, that we find this ſupine- 
neſs in the uſe of it: ſince the private advantage to many, 
who are paſſive in this matter, by the encreaſed value of 
their eſtates, would not be leſs than that which would 
accrue to the public from a due attention to it. To point 
out the manner, therefore, by which a great number of 
gentlemen and others may promote the improvement of 
agriculture with very little expence, and trouble, ſeems to 
be one effectual means of procuring it to be done; and I 
have therefore here endeavoured by the following obſer- 


vations to throw a juſt light on this ſubject. But as they 


would not be ir telligible without a more general con- 
fideration of the means, by which the improvement of 
agriculture may be brought about, [ muſt intermix ſome 
genera! reflections on ine head. 

1 be advancement of agriculture, as above hinted, de- 
pends on two principles. The one is, the improvement 
| O1 
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of it as an art, by diſcovery or invention : the other is, 
the enforcing the more extenſive practice of ſuch improve- 
ments when brought to light and demonſtrated. The lat- 
ter of theſe not only relates to future improvements, but 
alſo to many already made: ſome of which are wholly 
neglected hitherto; others adopted only in particular 
places ; and none ſcarcely practiſed in general. 
The improvement of agriculture as an art by invention 
offers two different objects. The firſt, the producing 
more perfect machines and inſtruments for performing the 
ſeveral operations with greater eaſe and advantage : the 
other, the finding new articles of profitable culture : or 
more expedite and gainful means of treating thoſe which 
are already received. Neither of theſe does in general re- 
quire particular talents in thoſe, who would attempt them 
with ſucceſs. The improvement of the inſtruments may, 
indeed, in ſome cafes, be aided by a knowledge of me- 
chanics ; and the other, eſpecially, as to the introduction 
of new articles, by the natural and commercial hiſtory of 
plants. But, as moſt of the inſtruments of huſbandry 
are of a ſimple conſtruction and uſe, natural ſagacity 
and obſervation alone may frequently ſuggeſt very mate- 
rial improvements in them, without any theoretic know- 
ledge. The fame holds good equally with reſpect to the 
finding out more expedite and profitable methods of treat- 
ment, as to ſubjects of culture already in uſe. For, 
trials and comparative examinations, made with care and 
good ſenſe, cannot fail to clear up many particulars at 
preſent very obſcure and doubtful. Any ingenious per- 
ſon may, therefore, attempt the improvement of agricul- 
ture with great proſpect of ſucceſs: and even thoſe, who 
have no extraordinary acuteneſs of genius, may by plain 
trials, attentively made, decide many points of great con- 
ſequence to be underſtood. The natural capacity requi- 
lite for lending ſome aid towards the rendering this art 
more perfect, ſeems to be almoſt general. Nothing js 
wanting, therefore; but fituation as to opportunity, abi- 
lity with reſpect to expence, and ſufficient motives for ap- 
plication, - 
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The improvements, that depend on invention or experi- 
ments of a ſpeculgive nature, can, nevertheleſs, be ex- 
pected, for the moſt part, only from gentlemen, or perſons 
of a liberal turn of mind. As both ſpirit and fortune are, in 


ſome degree, wanting to undertake matters, where the event 


is dubious, and may produce an actual loſs. But, with 
reſpect to theſe requiſites, we are particularly happy at pre- 
ſent; there being great numbers of gentlemen, who poſ- 
ſeſs a taſte for agriculture: and the ſociety of London, 
has no ſmall part in increaſing them: aſſiſted, I am ſatis- 
fied, likewiſe by your work. In this point, therefore, of 


the improvement of agriculture, by invention, we have 


gained much of late; and have the proſpect of ſtill more. 


But, the eſtabliſhment, in general practice, of ſuch im- 
provements, is not, I am afraid, correſpondently advanced; 


though, without it, the other is rendered fruitleſs and of 
no account, It is this, therefore, that more particularly 
calls for our attention; as the obſtacles to it are ſtrong 
and genera] : and, the attempt to ſurmount them requires 
particular management and addreſs. 
The means of introducing into general uſe improve- 
ments of agriculture, when diſcovered, conſiſts in two 
particulars; the due communication of them to the 
public: and an adequate incitement to put them in prac- 
tice. | 
The due communication of any matters of this kind 
can be only, by proper publication of ſome work, where 


they may from time to time ſind a place: and thoſe, who 


are deſirous of them, may know how to come at them, 
This is not the caſe of inſertions made caſually in journals 

or other detached pieces, which, from their number, render 
it impracticable for any individual to examine more than a 


' (mall part of them. The ſociety of London, from ſome un- 


lucky circumſtances, have greatly failed in this point, of be- 
ing ſo uſeful to the public as they might have been. For, 
from the want of the publication of their hiſtorical regiſter, 
as propoſed in their book of laws, or of ſome other ſuch 


piece, they have buried in their own manuſcripts every 


thing which has been tranſmitted to them: and prevented, 


al (o, 
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alſo, by that diſcouraging means, much more from being 
ſent to them. In this point however, your work has ſup- 
plied, in a conſiderable manner, what they have neglected : 
and greatly contributed to aſſiſt them in the introduction 
of many particulars : as appears in the cafe of the Hainault 
ſcythe, lucern, burnet, &c. 

While you ſupport your work, the means of commu- 
nication of improvements of agriculture to the world will 
not be deficient ; eſpecially if all thoſe, who ſeek the 
ſanction of the ſociety, knew there was ſo proper a chan- 


nel for conveying afterwards, the fruits of their labour to 
the public. 


The inciting particulars, to put in uſe the improve- 


ments, is the laſt, and indeed an indiſpenſable means of 
advancing agriculture, For, without them, all ſuch im- 
provements are only amuſing ſpeculations, 

But, here lies the greateſt dificulty, and the reaſon, 
why, in ſpite of all the ſtudy and endeavours that have 
been applied, we yet find, as to Jnany particulars, the 
praQtice in its ancient and crude ſtate, in moſt places pre 
are not very near to London. This difficulty conſiſt 
moſtly in one ſimple principle: the repugnance, 2 15 
people in a lower ſtation have, to quit the way they are 
uſed to follow: and to adopt new notions or methods. 


The degree of this, in fact, is almoſt beyond credibilty. 


For it is not confined to ſuch as may loſe by trials, and 
therefore fear to riſk them: but extends even to thoſe, 
who acting as ſervants, might gain favour by their com- 
pliance without the leaſt chance of Joling any thing. In 
vain, nevertheleſs, frequently, is every endeavour to over- 
come the attachment to old methods; and I know feveral 
_ gentlemen, who, after having procured inſtruments of 
the ſimpleſt operation, and moſt certain advantage, have 
been obliged to lay them aſide, on account of a total 
want of power to make their own {ſervants uſe them. 
The ſociety of London, have very jadiciouſty, and ſpi- 
ritedly exerted themſelves, with reſpect to the intro- 
duction of new articles of culture: waich was the only 
matter of this kind they could interfere in. But it 
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reſts principally on private Gentlemen, to ſurmount this 
impediment, by a due perſeverance in example, and encou- 
ragement. There is, indeed, beſides the benefit ariſing 
to the public, a ſtrong motive of private intereſt, if duly 
conſidered, in the caſe of gentlemen, who have eſtates in 
places where the culture is unimproved. For, in propor- 
tion, as greater advantages can be made of the land, 
the farmer will be able to ſubmit to an advance of rent; 
as we ſce in the countries, where conſiderable 1 improvo- 
ments have already taken place. 

The firſt method, by which gentlemen may influence 
farmers to adopt improvements, is, by ſetting them the 
example, in the effectual practice of ſuch improvements in 
their own lands, with perſeverance for a conſiderable time. 
This, by degrees, removes the prejudice. For, as the 
novelty of the notion goes off, their own prepoſſeſſion 
on that ſcore diminiſhes: and they begin to open their 
eyes to the advantage. But, if ſets of gentlemen in each 
neighbourhood, or even particulars who can afford it, 
were to join ſmall] premiums or rewards to be diſpenſed 
to thoſe, who within appointed diſtricts ſhould firſt, or 
beſt perform propoſed improvements, it would greatly 
aid the example, and call the attention of all that are 
near, to the matter deſired, The ſociety of London, do 
all, that ſeems in their power, of this kind. But the 
knowledge of their premiums does not reach common 
farmers; and the proſpect of gaining them ſeems too 
faint and remote to affect them materially, which, pro- 
miſes made and performed under their own eyes, undoubt- 
edly might. It would, therefore, be extremely ſervicea- 
ble to the cauſe of agriculture, if county, or neighbour- 
hood ſocieties, were eſtabliſhed over the whole country, 
who would promote experiments of further improvements, 
or encourage the practice of ſuch as are already known. 
There is one of this kind; which has been ſome time 
eſtabliſhed in Brockaochice, with great ſucceſs, as I am 
informed: and J have heard of ſome others, but with leſs 
certainty. It were to be wiſhed, that the particular tranſ- 
actions of all of chem, with relation to their plan, ob- 
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jects of premium, experiments, and reſult of their pro- 


ceedings, were communicated to you, in order to your 
digeſting, and inſerting them in your work. The doing 
this, would not only furniſh an example that might in- 
cite others; but would afford a guide for their better 
manner of inſtitution, If ſuch ſocieties were formed, 
over and above the benefit they would produce by the 
inforcing the eſtabliſhment of diſcovered improvements 
in their neighbourhood, they might ealily procure trials 
to be made of particular methods under their own 1n- 
ſpection; as has been done by that of Dublin: and if 
the reſult of ſuch trials, was duly communicated to you, 
as well the invention of improvements, as the introduction 

of them into practice, would be more effectually pro- 
moted, than by any other means whatever, It is alone, 
by a due regard in gentlemen 'for agriculture, exerted 
with ſpirit, that it can be advanced to a more perſect 
ſtate : and there are ſcarcely any that reſide in the 
country, but who have it in their power to do ſomewhat 
towards it, by their example, influence, or pecuniary al: 


1 n 


ſiſtance. If, therefore, that attention to, and zeal for it, 
which we find now prevailing in numbers, ſhould become 
general, we hope to ſee many of the counties, which, 
though capable of great fertility, wear now, through the 
barbariſm of practice, and neglect of due culture, the 
face of poor and unkindly land, rivalling thoſe in the 
neighbourhood of London, which, without any advan- 
tage, but what is owing to art and 1 appear as 
gardens compared with the others. 

If theſe general obſervations, ſeem deſerving of a place 
in your next number, you will 8 80 80 them with it ac- 


Q 


cordingly. When you hear from me again, it ſhall be on 


1 
— 


particular ſubjects: as I have, by me, a collection of im- 


portant articles, as well with regard to matters that have 
come before the London ſociety, which I conftantly at- 
end, as others. In the mean time 1 am, 
| GIENTLEMEYN, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


AGRICOLA, 
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NUMBER II. 


A Letter frem the Rev. Mr. Comber, to the Editors, in- 
cluding alſo another from him to J. Cooke, Eſq; both con- 
taining an Account of ſome Experiments, which ſeem unfa- 

. vorirable to the Opinion, that the Culture of Burnet may be 


_ wſeful and profitable, 


GENTLEMEN, 


N all my addreſſes to you, I have made it my ſtudy, 
to ftate all circumſtances on both ſides of every quel- 
tion fairly, to the very utmoſt of my power; that the 
public and myſelf might be able to form a right judg- 
ment on every queſtion of importance to improvements in 
agriculture, In particular, on the ſubject of burnet, I 
have laid together every thing which occurred, ſeeming 
worthy of notice towards the aſcertaining the nature and 
culture of this plant; which, I have hitherto hoped, 
would become a conſiderable acquiſition to the improve- 
ment of ground. Some late experiments, gentlemen, how- 

_ ever ſeem unfavourable, very unfavourable to theſe hopes. 
I have, therefore, with my conſtant impartiality, laid 
them before the public, by the channel of your Miſcum, 
in a copy of my anſwer to a card from J. Crate, Eſq; of 
Garten, on our northern wolds. That gentleman's inte- 
grity is above ſuſpicion; and therefore the fact he aſſerts, 
cannot be diſputed by any reaſonable man, I will not 
ſuppoſe myſelf to ſtand leſs favourably in the opinion of 
the public and of you than Mr. Cz#e ftands in mine; be- 
cauſe, I know my conduct has given no room for ſuſpt- 
cion, but the contrary. However, you will fee that I 
excuſe myſelf for not joining immediately in Mr. Coste's 
concluſion, viz, that “ the recommendation of the culture 
& of burnet is a great impoſition on the public.” I hope, 
_ gentlemen, from you, or your candid correſpondents, ſuch 
judgments on theſe facts, which Mr. Cote and I veuch 
| on 
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on our credit, as may enable us to determine. what we 
ought to think on this ſubject, In the mean time, gen- 
tlemen, to ſhew you that I do not give up the ſubject of 
my late inquiry, I yeſterday dug up from the downs 
{ mentioned, ſeveral roots of that burnet to which you 
have given my name, and intend to plant and cultivate 
them in a better foil, to ſee what the effect will be. I 
muſt, however, obſerve, 1ſt, that as this ſpecies of bur- 
net grows in a ſandy and gravelly ſoil, it is in a manner 
impoſſible to get up the plants with any conſiderable 
length of root, as the root ſhoots itſelf, in all oblique di- 
rections, amongſt the pebbles, and by this means is cut at 
the length of an inch or an inch and a half from the ſur» 
face, We ſhall ſee whether theſe ſhortened roots will 
ſend forth lateral ones and grow. 2dly, That this ſpecies 
of burnet appears, as I conjectured, to be liked by ſheep 
very much ; for theſe animals, having been watched on 
this ground ſince I wrote my laſt, have not left one ſingle 
head of this burnet, (ſo that the hope of gaining any ſeed 
this year is at an end) and have eat down the leaf clofe to 
this ground, juſt as they cat down the fineſt ſpecies of the 
trefoils. 3dly, Though the fituation whence I gathered 
this burnet is very high, and the ſoil very ſandy, and 
the drought has been intenſe, yet the plants are in the 
fulleſt verdure and vigour. 4thly, The foil whence I ga- 
thered theſe plants, has been pared about two years ago, 
for turf for walks; and yet theſe burnet plants, which 
muſt have had not only the heads, but a part, and a con- 
ſiderable one, of their roots cut off, appear as original 
Plants, though really only ſhoots from the remaining roots. 
This is a very remarkable circumſtance ! 

Your correſpondent, the Kentifhman, gentlemen, ſeems 
to think that the continuance of his burnet ſeed in the 
ground 23 days before it ſprung, is to be aicribed to the 
land's being c, by the wheat, and the late ſowing of the 
ſeed. But I can think no ſuch thing. For I ſowed my 
ſeed in the end of April, a very kindly ſcaſon for ſpring- 
ing, and on a piece of garden-ground, which ſeemed 
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moſt adapted to burnet; and yet it continued in the 
ground without ſpringing, as long, or longer, though ! 
did not juſtly mark the time. I have ſown more burnct 
once or twice ſince, in much warmer weather; and yet it 
has been as long, I dare ſay, as the Kentihman mentions, 
and was ſown on a ſtill better ſoil. This feed having an 
hard huſk, ſeems to require conſiderable time, in every 
ſoil, to burſt forth. One thing, gentlemen, I have to 
add, in regard to ny lately-found burnet. I have ſaid, 
in one of my letters to you, that “ the heads exactly 
„ reſemble Mr. Rzcque's in miniature.” Now when ! 
look on the repreſentations in your plate, the head of my 
burnet appears as large as that of Mr. Rocgue's ; and, I be- 
lieve, the fault is in my expreſſion, and not in your en- 
graver, If this be the caſe, it is a recommendation of y 
burnet; for in proportion to the ſize of the head, proba- 
bly is the ſeed ; and the ſtrength is ſuppoſed to be in the 
feed. 

Whoever looks at figure 2 and 3 in your plate, would 


think them different ſpecies; and yet figure 2 is a deline- 


ation of the burnet, which Mr. Lancaſter ſent me, and 
which certainly ſprung from Mr, Rocque's ſeed ; and I 
ſuppoſe figure 3 is as certainly what ſprings from the 
fame gentleman's ſeed. There are, however, leaves among 
Mr. Lancaſter's, which approach much nearer to figure 3 
than figure 2 does; but the burnet which ſprings from Mr. 
Corke's feed, originally Rocgue's, is more like figure 2 
than figure 3 in general. And Civicus owns, that he has 
found ſome plants, with a rounder leaf and ſmaller inden— 
tures. Is the burnet which your correſpondents ſay, all 
the cattle like, of this longer ſpecies ? That which my 


eattle diſlike, is generally of the rounder. 


I am, GexnTLEMEN, 
Your faithful and impartial correſpondent, 


Eaſt-Newton, T. CounkR. 
Sept. 18, 1705. 


P. S. It 
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P. S. It is merely an act of juſtice to the public and 
you, gentlemen, to own, that I am at full accord with 
all your remarks at the end of your publication for July 
laſt. Nothing can be more reaſonable, than your account 
of the plan on which you ſet out, and to which you 
have religiouſly adhered, Perhaps 1, and every reader 
you have, may meet with ſomewhat in every one of your 
publications, which we think we ourſelves could do very 
well without, But Chacun d fon goiit,” ſay the French, 
and with great reaſon. Nothing can be more maſterly 
than your anſwer to the firſt Letter-writer. He com- 
plains of your admitting ſomewhat of theory juſt like 
the o/d-faſhioned farmer and his brethren, whoſe miſtakes 
on this ſubject I had 7ed7:fied, You tell him, that his own 
letters have, by many of your correſpondents, been con- 
demncd as nething but uſeleſs theory. This muſt ſtop his 


mouth, if any thing can ſtop the mouth of a partial c- 
viller. 


Lotter to J. Cooke, El; of Garton, near Malton, 


Torkſhire, 15 far 43 renards Heriouthare. 


0.1 Ky 


AM much obliged to you for your very civil jnvita- 
tion of me to ſpend fome days at Garten, where I 

ſhould not only have had the opportunity you mention of 
feeing to advantage the ſeveral operations of reaping in 
one of the beſt corn towns. on the wolds, but the addi- 
tional one of paying in perſon my thanks to you for a 
former civility in ſending me bj, &c. Juſt when I 
received the tayour of yours, I was ſetting out oa a viſit, 
&c. and returned hither about a week ago ; but hope to 
have ſome future opportunity of accepting your kind in- 
vitation. 

I cannot ſay, Sir, chat I was furprized, though I was 
ferry, to read the account you give of burnet. I had formed 
to myſelf very ſanguine notions of the uſefulneſs of this 
graſs, and regarded it as one of our moſt important late 
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improvements. But a very little time before I received, 


Sir, the favour of your card, I had made ſome experi- 
ments which ſurprized me much, and agree ſo well with 


'your's, that I muſt briefly relate them. I took a hand- 


ful of my young burnet ſprung from your ſeed. ſown 
in April laſt, and offered it to a ſick foal, whoſe dam 
had got, by ſome means, a furfeit, and communicated 
the effects of it, in her milk, to the foal : I was in hopes 
that this young graſs would have purified its blood, as 
Mr. Rzcque ſpeaks ſo much in its praiſe, for curing the 


greaſe and other maladies enſuing thence, as leanneſs in 


horſes. But I was ſurprized, Sir, to find, that the foal, 
having taſted it once or twice, would eat no more of it 
alone; and though it eat a little more, mixed with lu- 
cerne, of which, unmixed, it was very fond; yet it ſoon, 
very ſoon, tired of this food, and would eat no more 
lucerne, mixed even with a very ſmall quantity of the 
burnet; its ſmell enabling it to diſtinguiſh and decline 
the rankneſs of the latter, even amid the great fragance 
of the former. I then thought, Sir, that the burnet 
might be too ſtrong a food for a fick foal, a few months 
old, and offered a handful of the newly- gathered burnet 
to the mare, che dam of my foal, and ſeparated from it. 
She ſmelled to, but would not taſte the burnet at * all. 
J was much ſurprized, Sir, but apprehended that this 
diſlike might be ſomething peculiar to my mare and foal, 
as I thought it not unreaſonable to ſuppeſe, that brutes, 
as well as men, may have their particular diſlikes to food 
greatly liked by the ſpecics. I offered then my burnet, 
Sir, to a filly rurned of two years. She taſted it twice, 
but could not be induced to meddle with it again. I then 
offered it to an old horſe, which has a cuſtom, when he 
is diſpleaſed with any perſon, of ſhooting back his ears, 
and running after the offender. He approached me with 
much good humour, ſmelled to, and taſted my burnet once; 
but on my offering it again, ſhot back his ears, and run 
upon me with fury, I then offered it to all my cows 


©» Neze, This mare is of high blood. May we aſcribe her 
greater delicacy to this circumitance? 


but 
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but one, and they all refuſed it, I concluded that my old 
cow, which had been bought of a poor perſon, and uſed 
to eat all kinds of weeds, would eat the burnet. But 
herein alſo I was miſtaken: for ſhe ſmelled to, but would 
not taſte it, 

As I had read, Sir, ſeveral aſſertions in the AZ7uſexn 
Ruſticum, that cattle of a ſorts are very fond of burnet, 
was much ſurpriſed to find the direct contrary to be fact 
with me, and applied myſelf to inveſtigate the cauſe of a 
phenomenon ſo oppoſite to what I had reaſonably expected, 
and fancied that it aroſe from ſome peculiarity of my foil, 
or the water with which the bed had been rde 
But, on the moſt accurate examination, I found that 
there was nothing either in the natural foil, the manure 
with which it had been dreſſed, or the water with which 
the burnet had been retrethed: which could account for 
the cattle's diſlike ; fince the adjoining ground, of exactly 
the ſame ſoil, and treated in exactly the ſame manner, 
produces lucerne, of which all my horſes and cows arc 
exccedingly fond, Your card, Sir, convinces me, that the 
cauſe of diflike is in the plant itſelf. You aſſure me, Sir, 
that none of your cattle like it any more in hay than in green 
fedder. This, Sir, I can eaſily believe: for if the juices 
do not recommend a graſs, I cannot think that when dried 
it will be more agreeable. 

You conciude, Sir, from your diſappointment, that 
the recommndation of burnet is a groſs impoſition on ths 
„ public,” I muſt own, that your concluſion ſeems not 
unreaſonable; and yet you will excuſe me, if I do not 
acquieſce in it 7mmediately. 

I cannot tell how to perſuade myſelf, that the ſeveral 
writers in the Muſeum Rufticum, who affert, on their own 
knowledge, that all forts of cattle are very fond of burnet, 
can either be mi/taken, or combine wilfiily to decerve us. 
Some, or molt, of theſe writers, indeed, conceal their 
real names; and therefore great ſtreſs, as to facts, cannot 
be laid upon tneir aſſertions. But ſome others ſign their 
real names, or, at leaſt, ſuffer them, I ſuppole, to be 

publiſhes ; 


: 
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publiſhed; as Dr. Lamb and, no doubt, people, to whom 
you and I are not perſonally known, will pay as litile, or 
le, regard to our aſſertions, that our cattle do not like 
burnet, than to the aſſertions of greater numbers, that theirs 
do like it. 

I propoſe to lay my own experiments and your's before 
the public, by the channel of the /Zuſeum Rufticum; and 
we ſhall then ſee, what authentic certificates of cattle's liking 
burnet can be produced. If ſuch be produced in a ſuffici- 
ently conſiderable number to make it appear, that burnet 
is a graſs generally liked by all forts of cattle, we muſt 
only conclude, Sir, that there is ſomething peculiar in our 
ſoil, or the palates of our cattle, which renders it an im- 
proper fodder for us. | 

In the mean time, Sir, I muſt own, that I am ſurpriſed 
by your declaration, that you can convince me that your 
common wild burnet keeps green all the winter, It certainly 
does not in this neighbourhood, as Mr. Lancaſter juſtly 
obſerved to me, and I have fince remarked, 

You will ſee, Sir, in Plate I. Vol. V. of the Muſeum: 
Nuſticum, Fig. 6. a good delineation of our common wild 
burnet; and in Fig. 7. as good an one of another ſpecies, 
to which the editors have given my name. I wiſh, Sir, 
you would be ſo obliging as to inform me whether your 
common wild burnet agrees with the one delineation or 
the other; or, if it agrees with neither, that you would ſend 
me a ſpecimen. Pleaſe alſo to inform me, how the ſeveral 
ſpecies of cattle like your common wild burnet, and whether 
ſheep diſlike Mr. Rozque's. I have only, Sir, to add, 
that I apprehend, even ſwine, which eat almoſt all ſpecies 
of graſs, diſlike Mr. Rocque's burnet ; for mine having 
broken the incloſure, do not appear to have meddled with 
the burnet. . | 

I am, S1R, 


Your oblized, humble ſervant, 


Eaſt-Newton, 
September 17, 1765. Tonus COMBER, 


P. S. A 
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P. S. A great objection to the culture of burnet ſeems 
to ariſe from its low growth in compariſon with many 
other graſſes. The burnet ſprung from your ſeed, on a 
ſoil allowed to be much properer for it than lucerne, is 
now only about five inches hich at the utmoſt, and has 
ſcarce one head in flower; while lucerne, on the ſame ſoil, 
ſown the ſame day, and much thicker, is about eighteen 
or twenty inches high, 


NUMBER LII. 


An Acccunt of ſeveral very important Experiment made by Mr. 


John-Wynn Baker, under the Direction of the Dublin 
Society, and publiſhed at their Requeſt, on the Culture of 


Cabbages, the Turnep-Cabbage, Boorcele, and Turneps, by 


varicus Methods; with an accurate State of the Produce 


and of the abſolute and comparative Adventeges of each in 


feeding Sheep and borned Cattle *. 


N the month of March, 1763, two acres of ground, 
very highly manured with dung, were. planted with 
potatoes, in the manner uſually practifed in this kingdom, 


with ſpade and ſhovel; in the beginning of November 


tollowing 

We hope the inſertiog theſe experiments and obſervations, 
will not be looked upon as 2 deviation from our plan, of ex- 
hibiting in general, only ſuch pieces as are of an original nature. 
It is true, what we here preſet has been before printed in Ireland, 
but was never publithed in this country; nor in any mauner, 
that could put it in the way of Engiith readers, unleſs by ex 
traordinary means. This, and the conlideration of the value of 
the matter itſelf, cannot fail to render it acceptable, and yield 
an ample juſtification for the uſe we have made of it. TP 
Mr. Baker made theſe experiments ar the recommendation of the 
Dusiin Socigrv, who vored him one hundred pounds * to 
_ «+ defray his expence ; and as a recompence tor the trouble he 
** ſhould be at.” They have ſince; on his report, defired him to 
print it; and yoted him the further ſum of two hundred pounds. 
io enable him to proceed on other fin:©lar parfuits. IMI. Baxcr's 


. 
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publiſhed; as Dr. Lamb and, no doubt, people, to whom 
you and I are not perſonally known, will pay as little, or 
leß, regard to our aſſertions, that our cattle do not like 
burnet, than to the aſſertions of greater numbers, that theirs 
do like it. 

I propoſe to lay my own experiments and your's before 
tne public, by the channel of the Auſeum Rufticum; and 
we ſhall then ſee, what authentic certificates of cattle's liking 
burnet can be produced. If ſuch be produced in a ſuffici- 
ently conſiderable number to make it appear, that burnet 
is a graſs generally liked by all ſorts of cattle, we muſt 
only conclude, Sir, that there is ſomething peculiar in our 
ſoil, or the palates of our cattle, which renders it an im- 
proper fodder for us. 

In the mean time, Sir, I muſt own, that I am ſurpriſed 
by your declaration, that you can convince me that your 
common wild burnet keeps green all the winter, It certainly 
does not in this neighbourhood, as Mr. Lancaſter juſtly 
obſerved to me, and I have fince remarked, 

You will ſee, Sir, in Plate I. Vol. V. of the Muſeum 
Nuſticum, Fig. 6. a good delineation of our common wild 
burnet; and in Fig. 7. as good an one of another ſpecies, 
to which the editors have given my name. TI wiſh, Sir, 
you would be fo obliging as to inform me whether your 
common wild burnet agrees with the one delineation or 
the other; or, if it agrees with neither, that you would ſend 
me a ſpecimen. Pleaſe alſo to inform me, how the ſeveral 
ſpecies of cattle like your common wild burnet, and whether 
ſheep diſlike Mr. Ro:que's. I have only, Sir, to add, 
that I apprehend, even ſwine, which eat almoſt all ſpecies 
of graſs, diſlike Mr. Rocque's burnet; for mine having 
broken the incloſure, do not appear to have meddled with 
the burnet. | 7 | | 

Iam, Six, 
= Your obliged, humble ſervant, 
Eaſt-Newton, | 
September 17, 1765. THoMAas ComBER, 


F. S. A 
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P. S. A great objection to the culture of burnet ſeems 
to ariſe from its flow growth in compariſon with many 
other graſſes. The burnet ſprung from your feed, on a 
ſoil allowed to be much properer for it than Jucerne, is 
now only about five inches high at the utmoſt, and has 
ſcarce one head in flower; while lucerne, on the ſame ſoil, 
ſown the ſame day, and much thicker, is about eighteen 
or twenty inches high, 
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NUMBER LB. 


An Account of ſeveral very important Experiment made by Ar. 
John-Wynn Baker, unden the Direction of the Dublin 


Society, and prblijhed at their Requeſt, on the Culture of 


Cabbages, the Turnep-Cabbage, Boorcele, and Turneps, by 
various Methods; with an aicurate State of the Produce 3 


and of the abſolute and comparative Advantages of each in 


feeding Sheep and borned Cattle*, 


N the month of March, 1753, two acres of ground, 
very highly manured with dung, were planted with 
potatoes, in the manner uſually practiſed in this kingdom, 
with ſpade and ſhovel; in the beginning of November 
following 


* We nope the inſertiog theſe experiments and obſervations, 
will not be looked upon as 2 deviation from our plan, of ex- 
hibiting in general, only ſuch pieces as are of an original nature. 
It is true, what we here preſent has been before printed in Ireland, 
but was never publithed in this country; nor in any mauner, 
that could put it in the wav of Engliſt readers, unleſs by ex 
traordinary means. This, and the confideration of the value of 
the matter itſelf, cannot fail to render it acceptable, and yield 
an ample juſtification for the uſe we have made of it, 

Mr. Baker made theſe experiments at the recommendation of the 


DvsBiix Soccer, who vored him one huadred pounds ** to 


e defray his expence ; and as a recompence tor the trouble he 

** ſhould be at.” They have fince, on his report, defired him to 

print it; and voted him ihe further ſum of two nundeed pounds, 

to enable him to proceed on other fila: port ants. In Mr. Baker's 
Vor. V. No. 26; „„ 
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following the potatoes were dug. The land being rv, 
and the winter very wet, it could not be plowed until the 
beginning of March, 1764 ; when, it ſhould be obſerved, . 
the under Aratum, upon which the dung and potatoes lay, 
roſe at the plowing as ſtubborn and ſtrong, as if no part 
of the ground had been tilled before : which proves the 
potatoe tillage, in the manner in which it is uſually prac- 
tiſed, not to be ſo beneficial to land as is generally 
imagined : the fact being, that only about thirty inches in 
every nine feet of the ground is tilled at all 4. 


reports, along with theſe we now inſert, are accounts of other ex- 
eriments; with correſpondent obſervations, made by him, on 
pring and common wheat, burnet, lucerne, red clover, and other 
ſubje cts; which we ſhall give in our next publication. To theſe, 
Mr. Baker has ſubjoined ſome letters that he formerly publiſhed in 
our work; which he ſays he has introduced at the requeſt of 
| ſeveral members of the Dublin Society. One of theſe letters is 
on the culture of lucerne ; the reſt on the cure of cattle that are 
violently ſwoln with eating red clover, The particular reaſon 
for giving them a place, he himſelf thus explains in his preface. 
„The papers which I have introduced relative to the cure of 
black cattle ſwelled by eating clover, will, I hope, be of that 
ſervice to the public which ] intended, by originally ſetting the 
enquiry on foot; which opportunity was afforded me, by the 
Mujeum Ruſticum : a work which puts it in every man's power 
to communicate his diſcoveries to the public, without the diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs of attending the preſs; and the many an- 
ſwers with which gentlemen favoured my enquiry, ſhews the 
« utility of that undertaking.” We are extremely obliged to 
Mr. Baker, for the genteel mention, he here makes, of the 
Mzufeum Raſfticum ; and hope it will anſwer his good intention of 
ſerving the public, by inducing other gentlemen, under parallel 
difficulties, to purſue the ſame means for obtaining the informa. 
tion they may want. O. | 
+ The dung for potatoes 15 generally laid in beds of ſix feet 
and a half, or, at moſt, ſeven teet, width, upon the ſurface of 
the ground, without any preceding preparation; upon this dung 
and ſolid 122 are the ſeed potatoes laid, and then a deep 
trench, of about thirty inches width, is dug, in order to cover 
the ridge where the dung and ſeed are firſt laid. This is an in- 
judicious practice; the dung too often draining into the trenches; 
and, when the potatoes are dug, the pulverized earth is returned 
into the trench. The land Gould at leaſt be once ploughed, 
before the dung is laid on. But there are till better methods 


practiſed in ſome places, of which I ſhall give an account at ſome 
future day, | 
In 
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In the night of the 16th, and on the 1ith and 12th, 
of May following, there was very fine rain; this rain en- 
abled me, on the 12th, to reduce this ſtubborn eng 
pretty fine by the harrow. 

In the month of March, 1703, the other part of. this 
field was broke for fallow (an improper time to break fal- 
lows; but, my entrance upon the farm in that month was 
the cauſe); in June following it was croſs-ploughed, 
which brought it into very large lumps ; from the poſition 
this ploughing threw them into, they were expoſed, in a 
greater number of points, to the influence of the weather, 
than the ground would have been, had the ſecond plough- 
ing been in the ſame direction as the firſt, 

In this ſituation 1 left this fallow till the March follow- 
ing; when, it was ploughed for the third time, with the 
potatoe ground, in the fame direction as at firſt; by 
this third ploughing this land was brought into an ex- 
ceeding fine tilth. 


This benefit aroſe from the ground not having been 


harrowed at all. This is ſomething contrary to the com- 
mon mode of culture; but was adapted to the ſpecies of 
ground I had to work upon; ; which I ſhall deſcribe here- 
after. 

What the harrow would have done in part winds re- 
ducing it after the ſecond ploughing, was completely 
effected by the influence of the ſummer and winter; the 
firſt deſtroyed all the weeds and couch-graſs (with the latter 


of which the ground abounded); and the lumps extdliating 


by the operation of the winter, by degrees fell into fine 
mold ; whereas, had it been harrowed before the winter, 
the rains would have run the ſmaller particles together, ſo 
as to have given a great adheſion to the ground before the 
ſpring ; abſtracted from the like miſchief, which the cattle 
would have done by drawing the harrow. In the begin- 
ning of June, I ploughed this part of the field a fourth 
time, and the potatoe ground a ſecond ; by which plough- 
ing I laid the whole field into ridges of five feet width, 
except about half an acre, which I reſerved for other 
purpoſes, as will appear hereafter, 
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In this field 1 had two parcels of manure ready prepared 
for it. One conſiſted of earth raiſed from the head-land, 
mixed with lime, which lay about twelve months, having 
been in that time twice turned, | 

- The other parcel conſiſted of the like earth, and lime, 
mixed in the ſame manner, after which I mixed dung with 
it, Hratum ſuper firatum, which lay about two months, 
when I turned it: after which it lay about two months 
longer: by this ſtirring the ingredients, of which this 
parcel was compoſed, were perfectly incorporated with 
each other; and a new putrefactive fermentation was ex- 
cited in it; which perfectly prepared it for the land: and 
all the earth was ſo fully impregnated with the juices of 
the dung, that it was very little, if any thing, inferior to 
the dung: whereas, when dung lies by itſelf, great part of 
the volatile. ſaline particles are loſt, as ſoon as the fermenta- 
tion begins; ſome fly off in vapours, and others run off 
with the juzces of the dung and rain, which fall upon it. 

When I have mixed dung and earth, in the manner 
already deſcribed, I always once, or twice hen the ſeaſon 
affords it, cover the compolt with a large quantity of ſnow, 
or ice; which, upon diſſolving in its paſſage through the 
whole, cauſes the carth to be finely impregnated by the 
dung. Snow, by being gathered with ſhovels, or rolled 
together 1n balls, is longer diſſolving than ice, and there- 
fore I preſer it, unleſs it be ice of water which happens to 
be the ſoakoge cf a dung- yard, ſuch ice being always re- 
plete with food for vegetables. 

The land being wow, in June, in ive feet ridges, in the 
manner already deſcribed, I began to draw out my com- 
poſt; which I diſpoſed in the following manner: I drove 
the cars up every alternate ridge, and upon each of them 
dropped the compoſt, till i had manured about three acres 
of the fallow ground; then, with ſhovels, I divided this 
manure, as Equally as could be, in every furrow ; which 
was readily done, from the convenient manner in whi ich it 

was depoſited, 

In the ſame manner I put out the other parcel of manure 
(which, it may be remembered, I before ſaid conſiſted of 

lime, 
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lime, and earth) upon an acre and a half of the potatoe 
ground; and on a part of the fallow ground, where no 
compoſt, or other manure, had been put ; and ſpread it in 
the ſame manner as the former, | 

The whole field being thus manured, I ploughed it again, 
which was the fifth ploughing of the fallow, and third of 
the potatoe ground : by this ploughing I altered the poſition 
of every ridge, by laying the middle of each exactly over 
the manure z conſequently the furrows were made, where 
the middle of the ridges was before, 2 

The half acre before mentioned I manured with at leaſt 
double the proportion of compoſt, which was allowed te 
the other part of the failow; as it was flat, and it was 
neceſſary to manure every part of it, being intended for 
turneps, to be ſown in the promiſcuous way. 

To this piece of ground I gave a ſixth ploughing ; as it 
eould not have the benefit of the horſe-hoe, when cropped, 
and therefore I thought it hecellary to reduce it as fine as 
poſſible, in order to give the broad-caft crop of turneps 
every advantage I could. 


The field being prepared in the manner already de- 


ſcribed, I proceeded to crop the land in the following 
order, 

July the ſixth and ſeventh, I planted one row of cabbage 
plants, upon the middle of every ridge, of about an acre 
of the fallow ground, the plants in the rows two feet from 
each other. In like manner I planted about half an acre 
with turnep-cabbaxe plants. | 

Hence it may be obſerved, that the plants were in rows 

five feet aſunder, and two feet aſunder in the rows. 
This buſineſs ought to have been done, at leaſt, a month 
ſooner ; but 1 could not get the ground ready in due time; 
however, the fuccels of theſe crops may encourage others 
not to give up their expectations, although they may happen 
to be as late as I was, which muſt frequently happen in a 
courſe of bulineis ; though this is always to be avoided as 
much as poſſible. | 

never begin to put my plants out till about ſix o'clock 


in an eycning, unleſs I can be ready for planting in a 


rainy 


þ 
4 
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rainy day, which is always to be preferred; in the other 
caſe, I always keep the men at this work as long as they 
can ſee, If it can be done in, or immediately after, rain, 
that will ſave the expence of watering the plants; which is 
an object worthy of attention in a large work of this kind; 
beſides the circumſtance of the plants wean much 
better. 

On Friday the fixth of July we had fine rain, and on 
the ſeventh I finiſhed, On the cleventh we had ſome light 
ſhowers, and on the twelfth fine rain, which ſecured life 
to my plants; but they began to look fickly before the 
twelfth; three of the intervening days having been hot 
and dry. 

On the ſeventh J alſo planted three of the five-fcet ridges, 
with one row of boorcole plants on each ridge, the plants 
in the rows two feet aſunder, 

Be it obſerved, that, for the obtaining large cabbages of 
the ſpring fin, the feed ought to be ſown eatly in 
March ; and, if once planted out before the final planting 
them, it will be an advantage to the crop: the caſe is the 
fame with reſpect to turnep-cabbage ; but it is more 
eſſentially neceflary in the common way of raiſing cab- 
bages ; for, otherwiſe, they will run into long ſhanks, 
and will not cabbage well ; moſt gardeners allowing their 
plants too little room : that is not the caſe here; my 
eabbage and turnep-cabbage ſeeds were not ſown till the 
twenty-fixth of March, and I was ſo much hurried, that 
I never had time to get them planted out before the final 
planting, ſave about. three thouſand plants; and yet they 
are all very ſhort in their ſhanks. This may juſtly be 
attributed to the manner of diſpoſing them, and the culture 
they receive in this huſbandry, 

Here I cannot omit to remark one circumſtance, for the 
obſervation of gentlemen and farmers who may adopt this 
huſbandry, viz. That I have not one cabbage this year of 
the ſort I intended to have; what I have being chiefly 
ſugar-loaf, the ſeedſman hiring deceived me ; and. if I 
had not happened to have about an ounce of turnep- 
cabbage ſeed by me four years old, I ſhould not have had 

| one 
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ene plant of that kind this year; the ſeed, which I bought 
in Dublin for it, turning out a poor, ſmall, wretched 
cabbage. 

I ſhall now procecd to make my report of the farther 


treatment, and ſucceſs, of theſe crops, Leſore 1 proceed to 


the turneps, Sc. 

Upon the 17th of Auguſt, I derte 06 my cabbage, 
turnep-cabbage, and boorcole, for the firſt time, by taking 
off, at one furrow of the plough, only one ſide of each 
ridge, cloſe to the plants: thus they remained till the 25th, 
when, I ran the plough in the fame furrow ; by which, 
with the firſt furrow, I plowed about twenty-one inches 
deep. This being fiaithed, I immediately returned the 
earth back to the plants; this afforded them freſh nou- 
riſhment; and, in order to give their roots time to pene- 
trate this freſh earth, which, by the horſe-hoeing, was 
become very fine mold, I Iet them remain in this ſtate 
till the 12th of September ; when, I horſe-hoed them 
again, by taking off the other fide of every ridge; and, 
on the 20th, deepened the furrow in the ſame manner as 
the former, and immediately returned the mold back to 
the plants; and, on the 18th of October, threw up a ſmall 
turrow to each fide of every ridge, which finiſhed the cul- 
ture of theſe crops, and reſtored the ridges to the form in 
which they were when the plants were put out upon them, 

The plants all grew very luxuriantly; and, in the hot- 
teſt weather, were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, 
than any I could ſee in the gardens of my acquaintances ; 
which is a certain indication of health in this kind of 
plants. 

The horſe-hoeing was ſo effectually deſtructire to 
weeds, that it coſt me but four-pence to weed theſe 
crops, which occupied about an acre and chres quarters 
of ground, 

The repeated horſe-hoeings coſt me two ſhillings and 
four-pence an acre, for workmen's wages, excluſive of 
horſes, of which I uſed two, and ſometimes three *. 


In horſe-hoeing, the horſes are always yoked one before the 
other, as in a cart. 


December 


' 
' * 
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December the 8th, I cut one row of the cabbages, 
they beginning to decay, which is indicated by their 
burſting. The number was two hundred and fifty-eight, 
and they weighed ſixteen hundred-weight, three-quarters, 
and twenty-one pounds, i. e. one thouſand eight hundred 
and ninety-ſeven pounds: which, at an average, is ſeven 
pounds and near fix ounces for each cabbage, 

The produce upon an acre, on weighing this row, 
which was five hundred and ſixteen feet long, amounted 
to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters, and 
fourteen pounds, i. e. fifty-two thouſand and thirty-eight 
pounds: which is, at leaſt, from ten to ſeventeen tons 
leſs, as I compute, than the produce would have been upon 
an acre, had I obtained the ſort I intended to have, 
which was the large, late, Dutch cabbage. However, 
ſuch a produce as was here obtained, will be an ample 
reward for the labour any one may beſtow in this huſ- 
bandry, as will appear when I ſhall come preſently to 
ſhew how many cattle twenty-three tons will maintain, 

December the 17th, I took up one row of the turnep- _ 
cabbages, which were in number two hundred and forty- 
nine, they weighed eighteen hundred weight, and fifteen 
pounds, i. e. two thouſand and thirty-one pounds, after 
chopping off the roots and ſtalks below the turnep, 
which ought not to be weighed, as being no part of 
the food for ſheep, or cattle : the weight of theſe plants, 
one with another, was ſomething more than eight pounds 
and two ounces ; ſome few weighed fourteen and fifteen 
pounds. The produce upon an acre, on weighing this 
row, which was four hundred and ninety-eight feet long, 
amounted, at the ſame proportion, to twenty-five tons, 
fifteen hundred, three quarters and ſeven pounds, i. e, 
fifty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-one pounds, 

This crop was much greater than ever I had before; 
and, from ſome obſeryations I have made this year, I am 
inclined to believe, their culture may be improved to 
a a produce of ten tons more upon an acre : but, abſtracted 

from that, the produce already obtained is more valuable 
ns wt than 
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than any crop I know of, for they are invincible by the 
winter, either in or out of the ground. The great 
diſtreſs of even the careful farmer is in the months of 
March and April, for his ewes and lambs, when turneps 
are gone, or are but very indifferent food, and all other 
green winter-food is exhauſted, 

Feeding ewes upon dry hay affords but little milk to 
their lambs; add to that, hay is not made without great 
expence and anxiety, over and above the rent of the land; 
for really, where the farmer is ſo unfortunate as to hay 
his hay upon hand in wet weather, it is a buſineſs which 
will exerciſe his patience, no leſs than it will conſume his 
money, 

One ſuperior excellence in theſe plants is, that ſheep 
will prefer them to turneps; another is, that they are 
2 firmer and more ſubſtantial food: and, to afcertain their 
firmneſs in texture, and, quality in keeping after being 
drawn, I have kept them near twelve months expoſed to 
the open air, to the extremes of heat and cold, and, after 
that, they were ſound, fave ſome few. . 

If any perſon who may cultivate this plant for ſheep, 
ſhould keep a large ſtock, he may let the plants remain in 
the ground till he wants them; in that cafe, he may turn 
the ſheep into the field, where they will eat them quite 
down to the ſtems; and, as the plants ſtand naturally 
above the ground, and by my manner of cultivating them, 
they are ſtil] higher, by being placed on the tops of the 
ridges, the ſheep cannot dirty them, as they do turneps, 
when turned into the crops ; add to this, that when the 
ſheep have eaten all the leaves, and begin to cat the butcs 
or turneps of this plant, they will not rot as turneps do, 
when wounded; but will certainly keep ſound, even allet 
that, for ſix weeks or two months: nay, »eſterday. the 
15th of February, upon dreiiinz ſome of them for ſced, I 
found ſome, which had becn accidentally wounded by 
cows, upwards of three months ago, perfectly ſound, not- 
withſtanding the great quantity of rain wiich had fallen 
upon them. 

Vor. V. No. 26, M m When 
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When the leaves are wanted early in the winter for 
ſheep, or black cattle, or, the land is wanting for any 
other crop; in either caſe the plants may be taken up, the 
leaves taken off, and the turneps thrown any where upon 
a piece of found dry graſs ground, where they will keep, 
and be ready for ſheep in the ſpring : but this work 1s 
attended with ſome trouble and expence, the roots being 
very firm in the ground.. 

The latter end of December, and in January, the plants 
begin to throw out freſh ſhoots, which are to produce the 
fred ; ; and, when they begin to do fo, all the leaves of 
the preceding year fall off, being firſt greatly decayed; 
and as the eaves: in October and November, are tally 
very numerous, and afford a large quantity of food for 
cattle, it is well worth the trouble to take them off be- 
fore they begin to decay; and, when this is judiciouſly 
done, the trouble i is very little. 

The method which I would recommend is, that two 
men be fent into the held, each taking one row before 
him, and, as he pulls off the leaves, laying them upon 
the ridge between the turneps; when theſe two ridges 
are finiſhed, or as many as may be thought neceſlary, let 
one horſe, or more, be brought with a pair of cleeves up- 
on his back; let him be placed in the furrow, between the 
two rows ; and; as he paſſes along, the two men fill the 
cleeves, which may be molt conveniently done, from ſuch 
a diſpofition of the buſineſs, without any injury to the 

turneps in the rows, 
| Where extenſive crops of theſe plants are raifed, it 
will be very uſeful to collect all the roots, whether left 
in the field by ſheep, or otherwiſe ſeparated, and mix 
them with heaps of earth, where a putrefactive fermenta- 
tion will ſhortly commence, by which the earth will be 
Arong's impregnated with volatile and fixed falts, and 
will then be an excellent manure ; and indeed, all ſuceu- 
lent vegetables will contribute to the ſame end, under the 
like treatment, 

muſt beg leave in this place Juſt to mention, for the 
conſideration of the ſociety, and which I earnclily recem- 

mend 
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mend to be tried by mariners, another uſe, to which, I 
think, this plant, may be converted, which is {till of 
more importance, than any which I have yet named. 

We loſe more mèn in the beginning of a war in the 
nzvy, as I have been informed by the navy-ſurgeons, 
by the ſcurvy, than by the enemy, which is attributed 
to their ſudden change of food, From freſh proviſions and 
vegetables on ſhore, the men are at once brought to ſalt 
proviſions. 

The turnep of this plant, I am inclined to believe, 
would keep three or four months on ſhip-board, perhaps 
longer; bat the navy-ſurgeons have told me, that if it 
would keep ſix weeks, it would fave the lives of many 
men. Something has been ſaid on this ſubject before, in 
a pamphlet intitled, Hints on Huſbandry, in à letter to 
the Dublin ſociety, printed by Flinn, in Caſtle-Street. 

] cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without earneſtly recom- 
mending the culture of this plant to the attention of the 
farmer, particularly to ſuch as keep any ſtock ; and, al- 
though the plant is very little known, except in the gar- 
dens of the curious, yet, whoever will cultivate it in the 
way I have here ſet forth, will find himſelf amply repaid 
for his labour; for how comfortable is it, for a man's 
mind to be at eaſe about his ſtock, in the months of 
ſcarcity ? Whereas I have every year obſerved, that the 
farmer's ſtock, particularly ewes and lambs, are turned 
into his meadows to live upon the ſpringing graſs, to the 
irrecoverable injury of the hay-harveſt ; as frequently 
have I ſeen them upon young clover, to the manifeſt in- 
jury of that crop. 

I could enlarge greatly upon theſe injudicious practices, 
but in brief I thall only ſay, that if I ſhall live to ſee 
the culture of this plant gener ally eſtabliſhed; I ſhall have 
the comfortabic reward of knowing that I have been uſeful 
to mankind ;; a circumitance which will be more grateful 
to me, than if I had conquered a nabob, or extirpated an 
Indian nation. 

December the 18th, I cut two perches in length of one 
of the ro! ws ot 8 which contained twenty-one 

Alm 2 Plants, 
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plants; they weighed one hundred and eighteen pounds, 
which is very near five pounds ten ounces for each plant: 
but I am inclined to believe, that theſe plants will ſuc- 
ceed as well, if they are planted only eighteen inches 
aſunder in the rows. However, at the above proportion, 
there would be ſeventeen tons and fourtcen hundred upon 
an acre. But, if the produce would be the ſame, were 
the plants only eighteen inches aſunder, in that caſe an 
acre would produce, by this culture, above twenty-three 
tons and twelve hundred. 

This plant is well worthy the farmers or graziers at- 
tention, for, as faſt as it is cut, it will again, in about 
a month or fix weeks, afford another crop: I have been 
cutting theſe plants for my family-uſe ever ſince the mid- 
dle of Auguſt laſt; I believe ſome of them have been cut 
three. times; and they are excellent for the table, For 
feeding cattle and ſheep they arc highly valuable, as no 
froſt will injure them; and, although the firſt crop 
amounts not to as many pounds upon any given quan— 
tity of ground as the others, yet the ſucceeding crops 
will, I belicve, make their produce nearly, or quite, of 
equal weight with any other of the cabbage kind. But 1 
muſt not on. it to obſerve, that, as theſe plants afford only 
open leaves, and many of them very ſmall, there will be 
a little more trouble in collecting and carrying them to 
the ſaeep and cattle, than there will be with the other 
kinds. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, likewiſe, that, upon 
the approach of the ſpring, when they begin to throw eut 
their ſpring-ſhoots for . if the large leaves have not 
been taken off for winter uſe, they nl decay and fall 
oft in the ſame manner as the turnep- cabbage leaves have 

already been deſcribed to do. 

J have not yet tried it, but T believe that the beſt way 
of uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole field ta 
the culture of it, proportioned in ſize to the Hock intended 
to conſume the produce; and in deptembęr or October, 
to turn the cyes te the field for a few hours, morning 
vad © evening, aud chen lodge them on any piece of graſs 
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or fallow, which may want improvement, to which they 
will greatly contribute by emptying themſelves upon it; 
and thus continue turning them into the boorcole field, 
till they have eat all the luxuriant leaves; then let the 
plants reſt a month, and there will be another crop. B 
having two ſmall fields under this crop, a flock of ſtore- 
ſheep might be maintained à whole winter at a very ſmall 
expence; for whilſt the produce of one field would be 
conſuming, the other would be coming on. 

This method occurred to me from an accident, which 
attended my boorcole this year. My cows got into the 
field, and preſently devoured ſome of the leaves of the 
plants; theſe plants have engaged my attention ever ſince, 
and I have the pleaſure to fee them again in a very luxu- 
riant ſtate. 

If any perſons ſhould be able to put this ſcheme in prac- 
tice before I can accompliſh it, I recommend it to them, 
not to let the ſheep paſture ſo long upon the crop, as 
to wound the ſtalks for want of leaves; as too great an 
injury to the ſtalks may check the ſucceeding growth ; 
which injury, 1 am inclined to believe, will not happen 
to the plants, at leaſt not in fo great a degree, whilſt they 
have a ſufficient quantity of leaves. 

It doubtleſs will be obſerved, that J confine this 
ſcheme to ewes or ſtore-ſheep : my reaſon for that is, that 
fat ſheep ſnould always have as much food before them, 
as they may chooſe to eat; add to this, that ſheep, when 
they are fat, are more ſubject to be lame, than ſtore- 
ſheep, to which ploughed ground will greatly con- 
trivute, | | 

We ſhall now return to the fate of the held, in which 
it was after being manured, and ploughed into ſmall 
ridges of five feet breadth, with the compoſt under them 
in the follow part, and part of the fallow with the lime 
and carth, and the potatoe ground aided with the lime. 

Upon the 14th of July, I ſowed with my drill plough 
what remained of the ridges of the fallow manured 
with the compoſt, —T hat part of the fallow which was 
manured with the lime and earth and tha thtpart of e 
I Natce ground which was before deſcribed to be in ridges, 


with | 
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with turneps : and that part of the fallow before deſcribed 
to be flat, and manurcd with a double proportion of the 
compoſt, I ſowed in the promiſcuous way with turneps alſo, 

Tue drilled turneps filled only one row along the middle 
of each ridge. 

When the drilled turneps were about three inches high, 
I thinned them by hand, as being much preferable, and 
more expeditious than any inſtrume nt, intending to have 
them fingled out to about one foot aſunder in the rows: 
but, it being ſo new a work, the women could not be 
brought to do it effectually at once, they aporcheading, 
that the whole crop would be loſt, and urging, that they 
were ſure there was already too much ground allowed 
to one row: under theſe cireumſtances, I could not 
cet this work done quite to my mind this year, as I had, 
beſides this field, two others ſown in the ſame way, 
amounting in all to about twelve acres, : 

My turneps ſhould have been ſown at leaſt three weeks 
ts. but the immoderatz, and continual, rains of the 
preceding winter involved me fo much with my ſpring- 
ſowing, that I could not accompliſh myturnep- ſowing earlier. 

5 8 he turneps, after being thinned, received the horſe- 
hocings, much about 'the fame times, and diſtances, as 
the cabbages *; with this difference only, that I eee 
the eee of but a few ridges in another held by a ſe- 
cond ploughing in the fame furrow, which I did not 
find to benefit the turneps much: for, if the ground be 
well prepared before the ſowing, the depth of one fur- 
row will be enough for turneps, provided that be deep 
and bold. 

— Thinning the oy in drills by hand coſt me eight- 
pence an acre; weeding! of them coſt me four-pence ; and 
the repeated horſe: hoettion about fourteen-pence an acre 
for workmen's wages, excluſive of the horſes, of which I 
generally uſed two, except in very hot days, and then I 
found three were neceſſary. | 

The broad-caſt turneps were carefully thinned by 

hand, when they were about two inches high; which 
.* See page 263. 

the 
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the women did with more courage than they did the drills; 
and ſometime afterwards, I hand-hoed them once, and 
wed them twice. 

Thinning them by hand coſt me four ſhillings, —Hoeing 
them afterwards coft eight ſhillings, and weeding them 
coſt me two fhillings and four-perice. They were ſcarcely 
half an acre; this expence being therefore doubled, they 
coſt me at the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings and eight 
pence an acre, over and above the extraordinary ploughing, 
and double proportion of manure, 

In truth, this crop greatly exceeded my expectations, 
being by far the beſt I ever had in the broad-caſt way; 
but 1 attribute their ſucceſs wholly to the thinning them 
by hand ; for two, three, four, and often more, turneps 
ii! be ſo united and interwoven, that it would be im- 
zoible for the moft dextrous hoer to ſeparate them; 
whereas the fingers and thumb will preſerve the matter 
plant, whilſt the others are moſt conveniently drawn from 
it by the other hand of the perſon employed: add to this, 
that there is no labour in which we are more liable to be 
ecceived, than turnep-hocing. 

In one of my other turnep fields T manured about an 
acre of ground with ſhell marle, which I ſowed in drills 
with turneps in the ſame manner as the former, cn the 
Axteenth of July. 5 

In the ſame field, I manured about half an acre with 
the native earth, which had been expoſed to the weather 
for upwards of two years, which I ſowed likewiſe in 
drills with turneps on the ſixteenth of July. 

Both theſe crops were thinned by hand, and horſe-hocd, 
in the ſame manner as the former, 

Thus we have five experiments in the drill way upon 
turneps, with different manure... One with the compoit. 
already deſcribed— one with lime —one on potatoe ground, 
aided with lime—one with ſhell-marle, and one with 
native earth; and alſo one in the broad-caſt way, with 2 
double proportion of the coinpu.c, and an extraordinary 
ploughing. | 
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The principal point to be determined by theſe experi- 
ments is, whether ſowing turneps in drills, or the broad- 
eaſt way, will afford the heavieſt crop: but the trials with 
the different manures will, I hope, be alſo uſeful. 


The Produce of Drilled and Broad-Caft Turncps compared. 


December the ſeventeenth, I meaſured out three ſquare 
perches of the beſt of the broad-caſt turneps, and alſo 
three ſquare perches of the drilled; and the produce was 
2s follows : 

The three perches of the broad caſt turneps weighed 
ſixteen hundred weight and one quarter, i. c. one thouſand 
eight hundred and twenty pounds; which, at the ſame 
proportion, amounts upon an acre to forty-three tons, 
five hundred weight, three quarters and fix pounds, i. e. 
ninety- ſix thouſand nine hundred and feventy pounds. 

T he three perches of drilled turneps weighed ſeventeen 
hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty-one pounds, 
7. e. one thouſand nine hundred and eighty-one pounds 
which, at the ſame proportion, amounts upon an acre to 
forty-ſeven tons, two hundred, three quarters, and two 
pounds, i. e. one hundred and five thouſand five hundred 
and ninety an, 

, G . Ponds; 
An acre of drilled turneps 47 2 3 2 or 105590 
An acre of broad-caſt 47115 43 5 4.5 6 or 96970 


— ‚¶——U—ñ—ñʒꝗ p. ¹ x r — 


In favour of the arilled 3 16 3 14 8620 


Thus we ſee, that, notwithſtranding the extraordinary 
proportion of manure, and the extraordinary ploughing, 
which was afforded to the broad-caſt turneps, the drilled 
crop, with intervals of five feet, produced the greateſt 
guantity upon an acre, by three tons, fixteen hundred, 
three quarters, and fourteen pounds weight, 

The drilled turneps in my other fields were very large, 

regular, and even crops, as many gentlemen ſaw during 
their growtn, 


TT hoſe 
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Thoſe ſown on the acre manured with the ſhell-marle 
were very near as good as the -reſt—thoſ: ſown on the 
potatoe ground were not near ſo large, but were regular 
thoſe ſown on that part of the fallow-ground wh: ich was 
limed, were very poor crops—-and thoſe fown on the 
ground manured with the native earth were miſerable. 

The crops in my other fields were all treated in the 
ſame manner as that already deſcribed; except, that the 
fallows were broke in September, 1763, inſtead of 
March, 1762. 

It now remains to deſcribe the nature and quality of 
the land, and then to draw concluſions froin the various 
experiments, 

The land lies upon a lime-ſtone quarry, which is very 
near the ſurface; and is, naturally, a very ftrong and 
itubborn ſoil, with an infinite number of looſe lime-ſtones 
init, With dry winds, or a parching fun, the ground unites, 
and 1s as hard as bricks ; moderately wet, it 1s reducible 
by inſtruments ; but, when thorough wet, it runs to- 
gether, and is like brick-clay when tempered. This, I 
repeat it, is the natural quality of the land, and is what 
the writers would call a barren, grey, ſtiff earth, but is 
not quite a clay, 

I have found repeated tillage, when the land is in a 
proper {tate of moilture, will reduce it, and diveſt it of 
its natural adheſion. Tillage and manure together render 
it capable of producing any thing; as, I believe, ſuch 
agents will do upon any land, provided it can be kept 
moderately dry. The fields, which I had under turneps 
and cabbages, have been in appearance all the ſummer 
a fine loam, and really bore the complexion of very hne 
land, abſtracted from the rich appearance of the crops. 

I recommend to the practice of all perſons, who may 
have ſuch land as this to work upon, never ts harrow the 
tallows before winter, but as early as may be in the ſpring, 
and during the working the fallow in the ſummer, but 
not to leave more than one day s ploughing unharrowed, 
but rather harrow in the evening what has been oloughed 
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in the morning, and then the harrow will reduce it; bu 

if the ploughing is continued for two days, without any 
barrowing, the harrow will have no more effect upon the 
land, than it would have upon bricks, unleſs it be 
moiſtened with rain; in which caſe it will be reducible, 
as, it may be remembered, I deſcribed the potatoe ground 
10 have been reduced, after rain which fell on the twelfth 
of May. 


Concluſions to be drawn from the preccding Experiments. 


Theſe experiments proye gardens to be no more than 
farms in miniature, under an extravagant expence of cul- 
ture; ſince we can with the plow raiſe more tons of the 
larger kinds of garden vegetables for twenty ſhillings, 
than by the ſpade for as many pounds: and indeed, I do 
not ſee, why molt of the [mall ones may not be raiſed in 
the ſame way. 

They alſo prove, that it is profitable for the farmer to 

raiſe different ſpecies of cabbage for his cattle in winter; 

and 1 have it ia contemplation to try them for ſummer 
uſe alſo. However, for the winter, it is an object of 
great importance, not only to the well-feeding of cattle, 
but to the ſaving an infinite conſumption of hay, which 
by this huſbandry may, at leaft, be paſtured in ſummer. 

The experiments on the turneps prove, firſt, that it is 
more profitable to raiſe them in drills, than in broad-caft : 
t:condly, that the culture is a great deal cheaper: thirdly, 
that leſs manure will produce a larger crop, than in broad- 


- Calt, provided it be. diſpoſed in the ſame way as mine was: 


fourthly, practice ſhews the expence of drawing the drilled 
turneps for ſheep or black cattle, to be at leaſt two-thirds. 


Jets, than drawing the broad-caſt : fifthly, in the drill 


way not a turnep need be left upon the ground; whereas, 
in the broad-caſt way, the leaving many is unavoidable, 
to the great annoyance of tne ſucceeding crop, particu- 
laily if that ſhall be barley :. and ſixthly, that the land is 
left, after drilled turneps, in a much higher ſtate of pre- 
paration 
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paration for a ſucceeding crop, than it can poſſibly be in 
the broad-caſt way. Lo theſe advantages another may 
be added, which I find very material, viz. that of ſlicing 
them for black cattle, which is highly neceſſary, even 
when they are ſmall, nay more fo, for cattle are ſome- 
times choaked with a ſmall turnep. A man will be near 
as long ſlicing a ſmall turncp as a large one, and will 
make no diſpatch ; whereas, my men and boys now ilice 
for me every evening about nine hundred weight in an 
hour; which is a taſk upon them after night-fall, except 
on Saturday nights; then they ſlice double the quantity. 

As it feems to be a paradox to fay a man will ſlice a 
large turnep as ſoon as a ſmall one, it may be proper to 
explain it to the reader. The man is in danger of cutting 
his hands when he is ſlicing a ſmall turnep; but in no 
ſuch danger with a large one: and, beſides that, one ſlice - 
of a large one contains more food, than two or three 
whole ſmall ones. 

Theſe experiments prove, that the potatoe tijlage, in 
the manner it is now generally practiſed, is not fo bene- 
ficial an improvement of land, at leaſt not of ſtrong ground, 
as is generally imagined ; although there is a greater con- 
ſumption of qung than i in any other hufb andry. 

The experiment with the lime, upon the fallow ground, 
proves lime to be an inſufficient manure, for the high im- 
provement of lime-ſtone ground. There are fo many ad- 
vocates for lime as a manure, that it is adventurous to ſay. 
any thing againſt it; but, I hope, the reader will obſerve, 
that I pronounce upon it, as being inſufficient, “ for the 
«© high improvement of lime-{tone ground.“ I have tried 
lime in another held of my farm, in which I ſowed wheat, 
and my ſucceſs was no better in that than in my turneps 
and I earneftly recommend it to every i: Se er, who may 
have favourable opportunities of getting lime, that he try 
it upon a ſmall patch, before he launches into a large ex- 
pence for it; ſuch caution may perhaps ſave him money. 
Aan e ariſes from e ; de ! PPT 88 Lurnt 
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dred pounds, and, I can truly ſay, I have not received in 
benefit as many ſhillings. 

The experiment with the ſhel! marle, proves that to be 
a very high and excellent manure ; for, as it will produce 
turneps upon poor ground, it may be ſafely relied upon 
for any other crop. 

The native earth proves to be perfectly inſufficient for 


turneps; though it certainly mends the ground a little, 


peſides that it :dds to a ſhallow ſoil, 


Accidents and Diftempers, 


'Turneps are ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly. In an 
orchard I fowed two acres with turnep ſeed in drills in 
July lit. They were invaded by the fly; J had a conteſt 
with thera for a fortnight, and at Jaſt conquered them, 
With a iols of only four or hve perches of my turneps, 
which happened where there were moſt trees. Every 

before the Ucw was off, I had the rows daſhed 
„„ ich was Nacked every day on purpoſe, This 
Le adhercil i Coſtly to the leaves, when they were wet 
with the dee, that it defended the upper ſides from in- 


jury: then I found the flies an upon the under ſide of 


the leaves, which I had never ſeen them do before; how- 
ever, al this 1 was obliged to have the duſt thi 
Very iow; and, whilſt the plants were wet, a great deal 
adhered to the m, even on the under ſides . [ f. ved 
1:7 turneps, which were as fine a crop as any I had, fave 
th e four or five perches befcre e 

The upper fide of the ti OP. leaf, in its infant ſtate, is 
very imonth, and on that part the flies always lodge, un- 


leſs they are interrupted; in a” caſe they will deſtroy. 


the planes Dy wounding the. under fide, which is not fo 
inviting to the inſect us the upper, it being a little rough, 
though not enough to protect it from them. | 

Ihc gercateft inconvenience I found in this work was, 
tha! every little thower of rain waſhed off all the lime, 
and then the work was to begin again ſometimes re- 
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peated it three times a day: however, it will be found to 
anſwer well, but it requires to be done with care, 

I have, by the ſame method, ſaved lucerne, which is 
_ alſo ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly, upon its firſt 
coming up. 

I diſcovered laſt ſeaſon three diſtin ſpecies of the tur- 
nep fly (if I may fo call it) one of them is black; it 
ſeems to hop like a flea, and reſembles it exactly. The 
ſecond 1s a ſmall degree larger, and very diſtinguiſhably 
has wings, upon which are two ſmall white ſpecks; and 
the inſect is of an oval form. The third is like a do- 
meſtic fly, but not by a fourth part fo large. 

The turaep-cabbage is ſubject to the ruſt, or mildew. 
In my orchard I had ſome plants put out, at different diſ- 
tances, for experiments; they grew very well for a time, 
but they were all infected with the ruſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the trees ſuffered moſt. In my field I could find but three, 
which were injured by this diſtemper. This ſeems to 
prove, that they require an open expo! ure; and therefore 
they better ſuit the purpoſe, for which J have recom- 
mended them, 

Turneps, cabbages, t rnep- -cabbages, and boorcole, 
are food for black cattle and ſheep, | 

A ſheep, I find, wil! conſume about twenty pounds of 
turneps in twenty-four hours, provided Fey are allowed 
as many as they can eat, which fl;ould always be allowed 
o fat ſheep: but as ſhecp vary in ſize, fo I pretume will 
they conſume more or leſs food. 

An acre of turneps, cf forty-ſeven tons to an acre, will 
maintain one hundred ſh: þ hity-two days, allowing each 
ſheep twenty pounds a day. My ſheep weigh about twenty 
pounds a quarter. 

In the month of November laſt, I gave my ſheep acceſs 
to ſome pea-ricks, which I had erccicd on purpoſe for 
them, of which they eat with grcat cagerneſs; but I tird 
they affect them in the fame manner as they do horſe, 
when given to them new; for the ſheep, I apprehenr, 
from violent cholicks, which, I conceive, the peas gave 
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them, were ſeized with ftrong convulſions; and in this 
way I loſt ſix of them, in a few days, before I conſidered 
what could be the cauſe: but having examined the in- 
teſtines of every one of them, and finding no ſymptoms of 
any other diſeaſe, I was led to draw the above concluſion ; 
and what ſeems to confirm my opinion is, that I have not 
loſt one fince I took them from the peas. If other perſons 


have not met with the like accident, who have fed their 


ſheep with new peas, it ſhould ſeem that turneps and peas 
together do not agree with ſheep.— However, that is a fact 
which I ſhall ſoon be able to determine, for I ſhall admit 
the ſheep to the peas again to-morrow, which will be the 
twentieth of February ; a ſeaſon in which it is imagined 
we may fafely give peas of the preceding year to horſes, 
and therefore, I conceive, there can be no danger in 
giving them to the ſheep: but, if they ſhould be affected 
as they were before, I think there cannot remain a doubt, 
that the peas and turneps diſagree in their ſtomachs. And 
here I ſhall leave a ſpace to add to my report hereafter, 

Now, the fifteenth of March, the ſheep have been ever 
fince at the peas, and I have not loſt one. 

Of cabbage, and turnep-cabbage, a ſheep, of about 
twenty pounds a quarter, will conſume about hfteen pounds 
a day. An acre, at that rate, will maintain one hundred 
ſheep about thirty-four days. The cabbage, and turnep- 
cabbage, are a firmer and more ſubſtantial food than 
turneps. | | 

I have fed a cow this winter upon turneps, and I have 
now two bullocks which are ſtall- feeding upon turneps 


_ alſo. It is computed that they weigh between four and 


five hundred weight each; and I find by experiment, that 
they each of them eat about two hundred and ſixteen 
pounds in twenty-four hours; which is, therefore, about 
half their own beef-weight; from hence we may, with 
reaſon, imagine a beaſt will eat every day of turneps, at 
ſtall-feeding, about fifty-ſix pounds for every hundred 
weight of beef he may contain. 
One of the bullocks was put up miſerably poor from 
the plough, for an experiment, on the ſourtcenth of 
| | December: 
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December: he took kindly to the turneps; and on the 
ſixteenth I began to give him, with his turneps, pea- 
flower, to the amount of eight pounds every day; and J 
find he 1s greatly improved, but he will not be beef ; 
though I am very inclinable to think, that if he had been 
put up fix weeks ſooner, in April, he would have been 
good beef. This experiment I ſhall repeat next year. 
W hat induces me to mention it here 1s, that ſome other 
perſons may perhaps try it next winter, and, if they 
ſhould, I ſhal} be much obliged by their report of the 
effect. I am led to believe, that bullocks may be profit- 
ably fed with peas, becauſe horſes, and Pigs, thrive very 
faſt upon them. 

When the cattle are firſt put to turneps they dung but 
little, the turneps going off chiefly by urine, the quantity 
of which is really incredible; but, aſter ſome time, they 
dung more; and, from a whitiſh colour, the dung re- 
ſumes the natural colour, and is of the common firmneſs. 
I allow each of the cattle ſeven pounds of hay every day, 
and I do not find that they eat fewer turneps on that 
account; the reaſon, I believe, is, that the hay makes 
them more eager for the turneps. They refuſe water. 

To each of my cows, and ftore-cattle, allow e 

two pounds of turneps a day, and a little raw, thirty-Hx 
pounds being what I find a dats: xv beaſt will eat 
at a meal. To my plough bullocks I allow the fame 
quantity of turneps, with as much ſtraw as they can eat ; 
but I forbid their having the turneps till they have been 
unyoked about an hour, and after they have eat ſome 
ſtraw; as I conceive the turneps are too co! Id for them 
immediately after their labour. | 

I have lately confined a milch cow four days, and fed 
her with turneps, and I could ind no diſagrecable flavour 
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in her milk from that food, though I have often "heard 


turneps complained of as giving a bad taſte to the milk, 
when cows are fed with them. Query, Whether it might 
not ariſe from the leaves of trees falling upon the turneps ? 
Leaves of trees always ſpoil the milk when cows eat 
them. — Here follow, 
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Calculations upon the Feeding Black Cattle with Turneps and 
Cabbages. 


Suppoſe four cows or bullocks, of four hundred weight 
each, to be ſtall-fed upon turneps, allowing each beaſt 
two hundred and ſixteen pounds a day, an acre of forty- 
ſeven tons would maintain them one hundred and twenty- 
one days. Indeed a larger ſtock ſhould be put up, or 
heavier cattle, as the turneps will not keep ſo long. 

Suppoſe ten dairy cows to be maintained upon turneps, 
allowing each cow ſeventy-two pounds of turneps a day; 
at this rate, an acre of forty-ſeven tons will keep them 


one hundred and forty-ſeven days. All cattle, fed in this 


manner, ſhould have about ſeven pounds of hay a day 
allowed to each. 

The fat cattle eat about one hundred and a half of 
cabbages a day ; therefore an acre of twenty-three tons 
will, at that rate, maintain four bullocks, of four hundred 
weight each, ſeventy-ſix days. 

When fed with cabbages, they dung more, and make 
leſs urine, than when they are fed with turneps, and will 
drink a little water. | 

Hence I am induced to believe, that cabbages are a 
better food for cattle than turneps. I am fully perſuaded 
near as many tons may be raifed upon an acre, with 
proper ſeed aud good management ; but they will coſt hve 
or ſix ſhillings an acre more. x 

There remains one general obſervation to be made, and 
which I imagine contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
above-mentioned crops, diz, that we had for theſe ſpecies 
of crops, very ſeaſonable and fine rains. From the fixth 
of July, on which day I began to put down my cabbage- 
plants, to the firſt of December, both inclufive, we had 
ſeventy days, in which there was, more or leſs, rain; 
and the latter end of Auguſt, and beginning of September, 


the heavieſt dews that 1] have ſeen. From the ſixth of 


July to December the firit, both incluſive, were one 


hundred and ſeventy-ſeven days; ſo that we had but one 
hundred 
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hundred and ſeven dry days, many of which I ſee by my 
kalendar were cloudy, and inclinable to rain. 


NUMBER LUI. 


Queries, E xperiments, and Remarks, concerning Lucerne, 
Burnet, and ſome other Articles of - Huſbandry ; in a Letter 
from James Crokatt, E; te the Editors; and in three 
others to him from Mr, Lewis, Jr. , and 
Ar. | 


GENTLEMEN, 


S you feem to think the publiſhiag of a letter from 

John Lewis, Eſq; to me, (cngcerning burnet-graſs, 
in Numb. XXVII. of your Muſeim, Oc. for Auguſt laſt) 
will be of ſervice to the public, and as I would be glad to 
contribute every thing in my power for promoting of huſ- 
bandry, through the channel of your uſeful collection; 
for that reaſon I now incloſe you another letter from the 
ſame gentleman, in cafe you think any part thereof worthy 
of inſerting in your Muſem. 1 alfo incloſe you another 
letter from” a gentleman in Kent, wh ich, I think, con- 
tains ſome very $004 directions concerning burnet. 

Jalſo incloſe a letter from a very ingenious gentleman 
in the ſouth-weſt of Scotland, who is remarkable for his 
improvements on inſtruments uſeful on the Tullion or 
drill huſbandry ; and as I have taken a great deal of pains 
for theſe twelve months paſt to procure a ſet of inſtruments 
proper for that practice, but all invain; for I never could 
lee any, till, by the aſſiſtance of a friend, I did, fourteen 
days ago, receive a complete ſet of theſe inſtruments, 
made by Mr. Alexander Creighton, coach- maker, in 
Edinburgh, viz. the drill- plough, which ſows, rolls, Tk 
covers all kinds of ſeeds or grain, from clover to peas, 
and at any deſired diſtance, either of length or breadth ; 
ſingle horſe-hoe; a double itte, and a double mould. 
board ; ; and marking-ploughs; the ſquare harrows, and 
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Kind, 


the triangular : many of theſe I have already tried; and 


my ploughman, who never ſaw ſuch things before, 
manages them extremely well. In ſhort, I am ſo well 


ſatisfied with the uſe, that I readily recommend them to 
other gentlemen farmers; and if any ſuch think it worth 
their trouble, they will do me pleaſure to come here and 
ſee them any day, Wedneſday and Thurſday excepted, 
for I am then commonly in London. 

As J keep minutes of ſeveral experiments made this 
year, ſo in a few weeks I ſhall communicate ſome of the 
molt material of them to you, and expreſſed in the plaineſt 
manner, ſo as, I hope, they will be underſtood by all 
farmers &; and yet this is too often the caſe in moſt of 
our books of huſbandry, not excepting even Tull himſelt. 
J ſhall alſo endeavour to avoid a common error in moſt 
huſbandry books, in giving ſuch directions as is not poſſible 
to be underſtood : for example, don't ſow it tos thick, nor 
too deep—take a handful—ſpread a good deal of ſoot ; ſprinkle 
it very thin—ſep it well in brine, or a proper mixture, 
Sc. Cc. | | 

Theſe, and five hundred other ſuch directions, are of 
very little uſe ; and, in my opinion, perplexes more than 
inſtructs the reader; at leaſt I have found it ſo in many 
inſtances, even when I am told to lay twenty loads of 
dung, marle, aſhes, Sc. on one acre; for a load is not 
the ſame in every county of England, being in ſome parts 
twenty buſhels, in others forty buſhels. Many letters, 
Sc. are without a date, as to time or place. In a letter 


lately publiſhed in your Miuſeum, Numb. VI. a perſon 


Although there will not be one word of French, Latin, or 


Greek; for, in my opinion, it is extremely improper for any 


perſon, writing on huſbandry, to give ſcraps of any foreign 


language to an Engliſh farmer. 


+ What Mr. Crokatt ſays here is very true, and we hope our 


_ correſpondents will be ſo kind to pay ſome regard to it; as it 


will render their good endeavours for the public ſervice much 
more effectual, to be explicit and clear in all matters of this 


tells 


« COD . 


length differs in ſeveral counties in England. I am, &c, 
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tells you of keeping cows and ſheep on carrots for a fort- 
night longer. I find he takes his hint from Billing's 
pamphlet on carrots, fol. 30; but that letter has no date, 
and, in courſe, the queſtion is, When? for the date is 
not known. But it may be anſwered, as I am a young 
farmer, ſo by experience I may know what is meant by 
ſuch expreſſions. Yet, as I do not think it poſſible, I 
therefore pray the favour, that when any ſuch myſterious 
expreſhons occurs, you will explain the ſame, as far as you 
can, which I believe will give great ſatisfaction to many 
of your readers, as well as to, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Luxborough, __ Your moſt humble ſervant, 

Sept. 24, 1705. James CROKATT, 


P. S. Mr. Billing in his Treatiſe on Carrots, fol. 31. 
refers to particulars on that ſubject, ſent to Dr. Temple- 
man. Another gentleman, writing on burnet, refers to 
what he had wrote to Dr. Templeman, no doubt, with 
intention to be publiſhed for the general good of mankind. 
But I am told that he (I preſume by order of the ſociety) 
puts all ſuch letters, papers, &c. in what they call the 
guard-book, which ſeems to be a very proper name; for it 


is ſo ſtrongly guarded, that there has ſcarce one article for 


the good of the public been publiſhed from it, that I know 
of, excepting the deſcription of the Hainault ſcythe, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, November 9, 1763, with a 
drawing thereof“; but what is meant therein by a /cyrhe, 
with a ſhort blade, being about one-third of the length of thoſe 
commonly uſed in England, I know not, for I am told the 


J. C. 


* Nothing is put into the ſociety's guard- book, by the 
ſecretary, unleſs by particular expreſs order from the ſociety : 
and all the papers are open to the inſpection of members. Any 
gentleman, therefore, on becoming a ſubſcriber, may have 
acceſs to the guard-book whenever he pleaſes. The ſociety 
have occaſionally printed other papers, as well as that men- 
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-QUERTES: 


I. If you cut the lucerne, and carry it daily to the 
horſes, being the cuſtom in France, or if they are put in 
the fields to eat it? 

II. At what time do you ſow and tranſplant your 
lucerne, and what age when tranſplanted ? 

III. If you allow three- feet ridges for drilled lucerne— 
ſeed? I made mine laſt year three feet four inches. 
Should not four feet be allowed for that tranſplanted ; for 
as the ſecd root runs deep in the ground, and the tranſ— 
planted runs horizontally for food, I think more ſpace is 
neediul? What I have tranſplanted is in four-fect 
beds, or ridges, a foot diſtance from each plant in the 
row. 8 

IV. What is the width of your ridges for wheat, 
beans, peas, turneps, and potatocs? Alſo the width 
of the intervals, or furrows, and diſtance in the rows? 


8 IR, | 

1 Was favoured. with yours of the tenth inſtant, in 

anſwer to mine of. the fourth; and vou are welcome 

to publiſh the ſaid letter, with my name, if you think it 
will be of uſe to the public. 

J obſerve your plan is (if poſfible) to have a regular 
ſucceſſion of graſs fer your horſes, : Sc. from January to 
July; and that you propoſe cutting a proportionable 
quantity every day, and to feed your cattle from racks 
ſtanding in your ground; to which | anſwer, that the 
trouble is very great, and, I think, expenſive, as you wil 
find, both in cutting your lucerne and-burnet.. My method 
is this: I have made one hundred hurle-gates, as we call 
them, which coſt me one ſhilling each the making ; and 
with theſe I divide my land, acre by acre, as the cattle eat 
it down ; and if you keep your horſes out by day, and take 
them in by night, you will md them more healthy and ſtrong 
than keeping them in the ſtable all winter; and when you 


4 | " 2 7 have 
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bave made a fair trial of the burnet and lucerne, I am 
pretty certain you will approve of the former and condemn 
the latter. By your ſcheme you may have graſs ffom 
January to May in a moderate ſeaſon. | 

The held where you had a crop of oats will do ex- 
ccedingly well for burnet, and you may, I think, depend 
on a fine crop, unleſs the manure laid on is too thick, 
and ſhould ſubject the field to weeds, which you will 
be careful of at firſt, This mud-manure ſhould be now 


carried out in heaps, and the chalk mixed with it, and 


often drawn, which will deſtroy the weeds which uſually 
abound in manure of this kind; beſides, it ſweetens 
the whole maſs, and will make as fine compoſt as any 
can be. Your field of ten acres muſt alſo do well for the 


burnet and lucerne, which will be a fair experiment on 


both theſe graſtes; and if you can have time to burn the 
ſurface, it will be much the beſt way. 

Fallowing of ground is very ncceflary, as it ſweetens 
the mold, and kills the weeds; but if your earth is fine, 
and of a looſe texture, it will do very well; but if it be of 
a firm binding loam, then, I think it abſolutely neceſſary 
to fallow it; and fo for any other graſs-ſeeds, or grain. 

The hay from which I had my ſeed is the beſt I have 
made this ſeaſon, except that which I cut before the ſeed 
was ripe, as mentioned in my laſt; and I propoſe keeping 
my horſes on it the winter, without oats. 

The field in which my burnet grew is ten acres, fix 
acres to burnet, and four to hone, ſuckle and rye-graſs; 
and as we have had, ſince my laſt, ſome rain, tne burnet 
looks quite green, and grows faſt; and the four acres of 
honeyſuckle. clover looks quite barren. The whole is 
now ſtocked with feeding cattle and horſes; and the 
whole ſtock keeps on the burnet, and does not touch the 
clover. In ſhort, I un nar a fine crop from the burnet 
this autumn, 

I am, with reſpect, SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Tracey, near Honiton, 


OHN LEWIS. 
Aug. 15, 1765. J 
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away, and flouriſhed exccedingly, and, as I thought, out 
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H. S. I have this day ſent you a ſack of burnet- 
ſeed, very good, weighing one hundred and 
twenty pounds nett, at e — 6 (4 
wy —ö — — o 2 
8 8 


To Mr. James Crokatt, Merchant in London. | 


S IR, 


EST ER DAM I received the favour of yours the 

22d ; and J aſſure you I am very ready to give you 
all the information I am able concerning the queſtions 
you aſk. 


The field which I ſowed with burnet, is a | frong dry 


loamy ſoil, and full of flints. The year before it bore a 


very good crop of wheat; early in the winter, I plowed in 
the ſtubble very dee, intending it for a turnep ſeaſon the 
following ſummer, as the land was very full of dung; but 
hearing much of burnet, I determined to ſow this field 
as the moſt proper one I had with it: accordingly I 
made it as good, and pulverized a ſummer fallow as the 
very dry ſeaſon would admit of. Auguſt 4, 1764, I ſowed 
it in the following manner: The roll went firſt, immedi- 
ately aſter the ſower of the burnet, whom I charged to 
ſow no more than fix pounds upon an acre, which he per- 
formed pretty exactly ; ; after the ſower followed a pair of 
light harrows, and in this manner we finiſhed the field in 
one day once over: the next day we ſowed it over again 

croſs-ways, with fix pounds more to the acre, after the 
roll ; by theſe means the ſeed was ſcattered as exactly as 
poſſible. We harrowed in the ſeed twice in a place, and 
croſt it, then rolled it down, and ſo finiſhed. In about 
nine or ten days it came up with two ſmall round leaves; 
and a fine rain falling very opportunely, the burnet grew 


of 
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of all danger: however, no rain coming for near ſix weeks, 
it began to be at a ſtand, and then the fly fell upon it, and 
I feared had demoliſhed it entirely; but the cold nights 
and rain ſoon recovered it, and it now looks as freſh and 
green as any meadow in May. I waz at a great expence in 
weeding it, as I would not truſt a hoe in it, fearing they would 
cut it up; and I did not care how thick the plants were, as 
they will bear tranſplanting as well as a cabbage, I there- 
fore ſpudded up the weeds, and did fo three times over before 
the end of October. 
If I was to ſow lucerne, as I intend to do as ſoon as ever 
I can prepare any land fit for it, I would ſo it broad- caſt 
twelve or fourteen pounds to the acte by itſelf, and keep 
it clean by a particular ſort of harrow made for that pur- 
poſe. Mr. Roque has one of them, as ſeveral others I 
believe about Fulham. Lucerne, though a moſt excellent 
plant, yet is a very cowardly one, and ſoon deſtroyed by 
the graſs, if ſuffered to over-run it; and the common me- 
thods of keeping it clean are ſo very expenſive, that I am 
perſuaded that has been one chief reaſon why it has been 
ſo little cultivated ; whereas this harrow will keep it clean 
at a very ſmall expence, by harrowing it every time you 
cut it twice in a place croſs-ways ; and then I think with 
you, that by the help of burnet and lucerne we might have 
graſs all the year. 

In anſwer to your firſt queſtion, I think that any ſoil 
will do for it, provided it be not too wet; and the better 
the land the greater will be the crop : it is not neceflary 
that the land ſhould be very deep-moulded, as the burnet- 
root ſeems not to run very deep; only take care to make it 
a very good ſummer fallow, or you may ſow after turneps. 
To your ſecond queſtion twelve pounds upon the acre. 
To your third, as I have ſucceeded ſo well, I ſhould ſow 
in Auguſt. Fourthly, ſow as I have done, Fifthly, I 
ſhould rather prefer mowing it than feeding, as I do not 
know whether it will bear treadiag upon in wet weather; 
and I am ſure there be leſs waſted that way. After what 
I have ſaid, I think * will be beſt able to judge which 


of 


* « 
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of your fields is moſt proper to ſow with it. I heartily 
wiſh what I have wrote to you, may give you ſatisfaction; 
if not, let me hear further from you, and you may depend 
upon an anſwer from 
Monday, 

Feb. 25, 1765 


Your very humble ſervant, &c. 


To James Crokatt, Eq; at Luxborough, in Eſſex, near 
London. 


8 I R, 


AM favoured with yours of the 5th of July, which 
] would have anfwered ſooner, but my being from 
home prevented me. : | 
My obſervations and experience, ſuch as it is, ſhall al- 
ways be at the ſervice of any gentleman, whoſe inclina- 
tions lead him to that innocent and profitable amuſement. 
I have had for ſome years about ſix of your acres in 
har ſe- hoed lucerne, with which I feed my work-horfes in ſummer 
green. One part of this field is in ſingle rows, on three-- 
fect ridges, and another part in double rows on -five-feet 
ridges, the partition a foot wide, and the plants a foot diſ- 
tant in the rows: but upon weighing two of the three- 
feet ridges, and one of the five- feet, I found the two ſingle 
rows produce near double the quantity of the five-feet 
ridge, and therefore propoſe for the future to plant my 
ſucceeding plantations all in fingle rows upon three-feet 
ridzes.—lI had a few ridges drilled, but the reſt were all 
tranſplanted ; and alſo find thoſe which were tranſplanted - 
ſuperior to the others. 


Aug. 12, 1765. Your's, &c. 


" * 
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NUMBER LIV. 


Queries relative to ſome particular Land, with v. eſpe? tn Ma- 
nure, Number and Rind of Crops, and the laying it down 
in Graſs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I have ſeen with pleaſure in your truely valuable 

collection, the Muſcum Rufticum, ſeveral inſtances 
of your obliging condeſcenſion in giving advice, not only 
from yourſelves as editors, but by the kindeſt invitation 
requeſting the ſame from your correſpondents, J have the 
ſatisfaction to obſerve ſeveral worthy and able contributors, 
who ſeemingly take a delight in communicciting their 
practical and experimental knowledge, in the different 
branches of agriculture :. a knowledge, replete with ſuch 
intereſting events, that not only the welfare of the nation 
in general, but the individual in particular, are at this 
time more eſpecially concerned, the-cxcceding high {I hid 
almoſt ſaid unnatural) price of provitions is at this time ſo 
greatly enhanced, that the wages of the labouring poor 
bear no juſt proportion to the necefiarics of life, let their 
management be ever fo frugal. I am really aſtoniſhed 
when I reflect, that a poor labourer, who ea as. but fue 
ſhillings per week, ſhould ſupport himſelf, a wife, and 
ſeven or eight children. Is it poſlible that this ſcanty pit- 
tance can purchaſe ſuch a family ſuicient victuals, cloathe, 
and pay forty ſhillings a year rent? I have not mentioncd 
firing, that 1s abſolutely nec ceſſary „ but altogether impoſ- 
ſible for them to buy, which lays them (who otheruste 
would not) under a neceſſity to breunk downs their acl: 
bour's fence, to the great detriment of the farmer. Inis, 
ventlemen, is really the caſe of ſeveral families in chis 
neighbourhood ; and, I doubt not, but moſt other coun— 
tries can Facnith out more ſuch deplorable cireumitoiices, 
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Doth not ſuch moving pictures of diſtreſs, call upon every 
humane and compaſſionate lover of his country, to exert 


His beit abilities in their ſupport and defence? I think one 


great ſtep towards this Jaudable charity, is, to encourage. 
to the utmoſt every branch of agriculture; and 1 have a 
peculiar a ear to fee, through the channel of the 


Auſeum Rufticun:, noble advances tomards that great end. 


5 ardon chis e e and ſuffer me to return to my firſt 


and ultimate deſign, which was, ſolcly, to beg advice. 


DO 

former and preſent ſituation. I was, gentlemen, brought 
up a mechanic, and followed a Jaborious trade for ſome 
years; but not being dleſt with the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, 
I greatly impaired my health, by too cloſe an application 
to the duties of my occupation; and was thereby obliged 
to lay by the laborious part, and content myſelf with the 
Care ard nanagement of it. "This allowed me ſome little 

ime for amuſement. I found none more innocent, health- 


But it will be firſt neceſſary to give you an account of my 


ful, and at the fame time ſo profitable as gardening. Be- 


ing naturally curious, 1 was not content with the common 
rhethods 3 s practiſed here, but called in to my afhſtance 


both experienced men, and the beſt inſtructions from 


books. I made a conſiderable proficiency, and ſucceeded 
even beyond my expectation, This naturally led me to 
view the fields, which I conſidered as more extenſive gar- 
dens, if well managed. For what is right in the laſt, 
cannot be wrong in the firſt; allowing for variety of ſoil, 
ſituation, and other. accidental cireum{ances. The great 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure I took in this way of life, deter- 
mined me to ſeize the firit opportunity of taking a ſmall 
farm, if any ſuch ſhould become vacant, by death, or re- 
moval in the village where J reſide. For then (I thought} 
could ſuperintend my trade, and have ſome leiſure to 
manage a few acres, Fortune {I will not yet ſay good) 


- Toon aided me in the completion of my wilhes. As alittle 


farm of twer nty pounds a year was quitted by the poſſeſſor 
for a iger, and en gh his reſpect and good- nature I 
Vas made acqua ented with his defign, I immediately made 

3 intereſt 
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intereſt to the landlord, and ſucceeded, and entered upon 
it the Lady-day preceding the date hereof, I found, upon 
meaſuring it, that I payed eighteen ſhillings an acre, which, 
compared with my neighbours, is a very high rent, as 
they in general do not pay more than nine. Phe condi- 
tion of my land is moſtly indifferent, chiefly through the 
neglect of my predeceſlor : being covered with docks and 
thiſtles, I found one piece, at my entrance, a wheat ſtub- 
ble, ſomething more than three acres, The ſpring of the 
year being very rainy, and the land naturally wet, and 
poachy, I could not get it plowed till the ſeaſon for fow- 
ing was rather too far advanced. However, I ſowed it 
with oats, clover, and rye-graſs. I had, as I expected, a 
very indifferent crop; aud what is ſtill worſe, I have little 
clover or rye-graſs *. Now, gentlemen, in this ſituation, 
I beg you, or ſome of your kind correſpondents, will fa— 
vour me with what method they would adviſe me to per- 
ſue, in the management of this piece of land: for I would 
lay it down to graſs, as ſoon as it may be done, with a 
proſpect of ſucceſs. It will not be improper to inform 
you, that there is a ſtiff kind of marle, or rather approach- 
ing to the nature of a mild clay; in the ſame piece, the 
land is light and ſpongy : will, or will it not, be expe- 
dient to marle it? When is the marle to be layed on, 
and in what quantity? What is the manner of the after- 
treatment? How many crops, What kind, and what ſecd 
to be layed down to graſs with? Whether Timothy-grais 


. Clover, rye-graſs, and trefoil, are all the artificial grafies 
at preſent known here. 1 ſhould be greatly obliged to Mr. 
Rocque, if he would let me have a few ounces of every ſpecigs 
of graſs that he cultivates. I have deſired a friend of mine. to 
call upon him ſometime after Chriſtmas. 1 mention this now. 
that he may, if aorecable, ſave ſome for me, as above; leit ke 
may, by that time, have none to ſpare. 1 ſhould be glad to 
know the price of Timothy-graſs by the bumel. 1 bare col- 
lected ſeveral kinds of graſs- c ed; and one of the trefoil kind, 
which appears to be different from any ſpecles, I have vet jecn, 
I have prepared a patch of land, with a deſiyn to lee which 18 
likely to be of the greatelt utility. 
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would not ſuit the foil, as it is, as I ſaid above, naturally 
cool and moiſt ? Mago has favoured Mr. Scott on a fimi- 
lar occaſion. Perhaps he may oblige me alſo. I ſhall with 
gratitude acknowledge the obligation “. 

I have ſeveral more material petitions to offer, but muſt 
ſuſpend them, till I ſee this meets with acceptance. Per- 
haps a correſpondent, capable of giving inſtructions, may 
be more acceptable than one deſiring it. But, gentlemen, 
if no body wanted, none would be needful; and, conſe- 
quently, there would be no occaſion for a Muſeum Ruſticum. 
But this is far, very far, from being the preſent ſtate of 
agriculture (efpecially here); and J am afraid it is no where 
arrived to that perfection, but that it is ſtil] capable ot 
great improvements : and I think nothing can be better 
calculated for that purpoſe than your publication. I ceuld 
wiſh it had more readers +, for then I ſhould believe the 
:ation would be in earneft, to cultivate many thouſands 
of acres, that now are covered with every kind of rubbiſh : 


Tie queſtions aſked here are not ſo properly of a nature for 
the editors, as for others to anſwer; and, indeed, as they relate 
rather to points of common practice than improvement, they are 
not ſtrictly within the province of this work. But, not to de- 
Pre the ingenious gentleman, who wrote them, of an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeking the e, he deſires in this way, eſpeci- 
iy as it may at the {ame time give occaſion to ſome uſeful diſ- 
en on the very m 1510 query, of what ſort of manure ſuch 
kind cf orcand req! :ires, we have thought Proper to give his 
letter a pla ce. Single queſtions, on Particular points, and thoſe 
to not jeſpecting matt ers familiar in practice, are moſt ſuitable 
to this. work; and the W ſucceſs of ſome, which 
were of this nature, made by Mr. Scott, Mr. John-Winn Baker, 
d others „ſhew, that private pe 4 may receive be neſit, and the 
Pu Hlic the ac. ar, tas 82 2 of ule ful 183,0rINation, by propoky 8 ſimilar 
enquiries, E. 

+ Ihe continvarce of your Maſcum proves, that you have 
many readers All that I mean, by laying I could wiſh it had 
more, is, that every farmer, capable of reading. would be a 
Pu. cl. der. It would be then, that we ſhould ſee an agreeable 

emulition in the tce-much neglected improvements in huſbav- 
ery. and enable you to give us models of ev ry uſcful invention 
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a ſevere reflection, to a nation where arts and ſciences are 
ſo well underſtood, and flouriſh ſo much, and its inhabi- 
tants otherwiſe ſo very induſtrious. If theſe lucubrations 
are conſiſtent with your plan, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
them publiſhed ; if not, you have my free conſent to ſup- 
preſs them. All the mortification I can feel, is, only be- 
ing deprived of your, or correſpondents, advice (which 
would indeed be highly acceptable). However it may be, I 
ſhall continue a devoted reader, and a well-wiſher to your 
deſign. If you honour me with acceptance, I beg you 
will correct every inaccuracy of language, and to prune 
away every unſightly exuberance, ſo that I may appear to 
the public, in a light favourable to your deſign and m 
inſtruction, I am, gentlemen, in one word, a well-wiſher 
to every uſeful improvement, and an encourager of your 
laudable ſcheme ;z and am, with very great deference, 


Your very humble and obedient ſervant, 


Near Stafford, 
OR. 10, 1765. MEcHaANICus, 


„„ 


NU MASER hy: 


Further Reflections on different Accounts of the Succeſs of the 
Culture of Burnet, with Anſwers to. Queries reiative t1 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE real value of burnet is a ſubject of too much 
| importance to the public, to be either /rgh2 paſſe 
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* 


ver, Or delayed. If it is really that profitable fodder, 
Wich its patrons celebrate it for, it cannot be too foo! 
cultivated with Hduity and i On the contrary, 
if it be not ſo, the great expence which will attend any 
further conſiderable trial, ſhould be immediately ſaved. 
If the facts already eſtabliſhed be net ſumcient to authorize 
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a concluſion of its great uſefulneſs, or the contrary, we 


| ſhould endeavour, as ſoon as poſſible, to eſtabliſh ſuch as 


may ground one concluſion or the other. 

Your correſpondent, “ A Lincolnſhire gentleman 
farmer,“ (in Numb. XXXII. of your preſent Volume) 
very ſenſibly ſays, „I would not, gentlemen, by any 
means wiſh to diſcourage your readers from making ex- 
<« periments in agriculture. I am fond of them myſelf; 
and really they are of very great ſervice; yet I am 
„firmly of opinion, that experiments which do not 
„ ſucceed, ought to be made known as well as thoſe that 
do, as it will ſave much t2uble and expence to your 
practical readers.” 

In conſequence of this ſenſible judgment, the gentleman 


farmer has told you how very ill burnet has ſucceeded with 


him; and yet he has candour enough to ſuppoſe, that his 
ill ſucceſs may have proceeded from the poarneſ of his 
foil; and that hurnet may do very well on very good ground. 
But if we admit this ſuppoſition for fact, much of the 
value of burnet is funk : for ſome of its patrons (as the 
contloman farmer obſerves) have recommended it as thriving 


on poor fands. This circumſtance, no doubt, induced 
many perlons to try it; as they have with ſucceſs tried 


/uintfoin, We know that lucerne will thrive very well on 


very 7554 ground; and if the expence of the culture can 


be kept within any moderate bounds, it is probably the 
moſt profitable graſs on ſuch ſoils. But we were taught to 
expect as profitable a crop of burnet, or even a more profit- 
ae one, on peer, very pa grounds. And if this is not 
the caſe, a conſiderable part of the excellence of burnet 
15 CONC. : 

The circumſtance of the gentleman farmer's burnet 
running all to ſtalk, with very few leaves on the plants, is 


very remarkable. One would think that the ſame ſtrength 


of toil, which is neceſſary to produce the ſtalk, would be 
i:Fcient to produce leaves; and ſo uncommon a phæno— 
nienon ſeems to deſerve a particular expiication by ſome of 
Your ingenious correſpondents, 


Your 
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Your correſpondent adds, that his burnet was worſe this 
year than the laſt. Does he mean that the plants had 
fewer leaves 4 | 

But what the gentleman farmer cannot ſay for burnet, 
Mr. Lewis docs (in Numb. XXVII. of this Volume). 
He judges a dry deep ſoil to be the beſt for it; and in this, 
I think, he judges right. He adds, that © it runs 
« down in a ill like a young carrot, fix and eight 
« inches.“ | 

It appears that Mr, Lewis ſowed his burnet laſt year, 
and that it came up tolerably thick in Auguſ and September, 
He ſays not when he fowed it, but probably in May or 
unc. He reaped, however, no advantage from it till 
May in this year. But, gentlemen, nave not the patrons 
of burnet taught us to expect a crop the firſt year? If 
they have not, my memory is very bad; and if they have, 
we are ſhameſully inipoſed on, while we reap nothing the 
arſt year. 

The ſoil in which I ſowed burnet this 3Zay, is a dry 
good one, loam with a mixture of ſmall warm gravel, the 
fame on which I have grown good carrots, On reading 
this account of Mr. Lewis's burner, 1 went this very 
evening and pulled up WO FOOts, . 1ich I found to be 
eight inches or more long. I had rcaſon to have exp ected 
as good a crop from this length of roct, as 
had; and yet the tops of thoie oy P ate were not above 
five or fix inches long; not comparable to my lucerne ad- 
joining to i and ſown the fame day. 

Mr. Lew:s tells his correipor dent, that he may have a 
crop of ſced in the beginning of fuly; yet ne. fays 4:5 was 
reaped, and therefor 1 we may ſupp Doſe rea: 7 only about the 
twenty-fiith of July. One of you, £ e e iS AED 
vinced, that Mr. Rzcqre's ſeed is ripe. in Funes; and, 1 
believe, I gathered in Frme Tipe ſecd from ſome plants 
{prung from XIIr. Reegue's ſeed, even ſo far northerly as 
this place. I might have added, that there is only one 


plant of my this year's burnet which ſhews any tendency 
to How cr, and this is in full flower. 


But 
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But I am greatly ſurpriſed to hear gentlemen talk, or to 
ſce them write about mowing a crop of burnet for feed, as 
if this were the only or g way. 

If other people's burnet grew as mine does, every 


plant of burnet of the ſecond year ſhews ſeed preparing 


in all conceivable gradations when the topmoſt is ripe. 
Whoever then mows burnet for ſeed, muſt mow a great 
deal which is unripe, and many flowers which are juſt in 
full bloom, and many which are not yet in bloom. Every 
body knows, that much of the feed not fully ripe will 


threſh out with the ripe ſeed. This method will do 


mighty well for thoſe who threſh in order to ſell at two 
ſhillings per pound; and as a great deal of ſuch ſeed will 
not grow, a larger quantity will be wanted for ſowing an 
acre; conſequently the fale be increaſed, and the profit in 
proportion. But if any gentleman deſires to have the be/? 
burnet-feed, he muſt gather by hand the top-ſeeds, as 
they ripen, and he will find that a much leſs quantity than 
has hitherto been thought of will ſow an acre ſufficiently; 
and he will have a conſtant ſucceſſion of good ſeed from 
the ſame plant 

I cannot. by any means agree with Mr. Lewis, that 
burnet cannot eaſily be ſown too thick. I cannot compre- 
hend his reaſon, viz. that thick ſowing muſt ſupport the 
plants, when young, in ſevere froſts better, The /trength of 


every plant is its ſupport, and not its carne to another, 


in froſts, Sc. The nearer plants are, the weaker they 
will be; and if the nearneſs be not harmful when they 
are young, (as it cannot be beneficial) it will be fo when 
they grow up. 

As to what Mr. Lewis adds, that the crop of hay will 
be proportionally larger, it contradicts the principles of the 
new huſbandry, and indeed of all vegetation. I aſcribe the 
lowneſs and ſmallneſs of my burnet-plants of this year's 
ſowing, in ſome meaſure to their being too thick ſown ; 
the roots being not near ſo thick as Mr. Lancaſter's, which 
grew at a greater diſtance, when ſent to me about the 
fame age. There is no fear of froſt for the young plants. 


Your 
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Your perſonal acquaintance, gentlemen, with Mr. 
Rocque, may be a good foundation for the candaur you ſhew 
to him in the note on the Xentiſbman's letter: but to us, 
who have no perſonal acquaintance with Mr, Rycque, the 
accounts which the Kenii/hman gives, muſt appear very 
ſuſpicious z eſpecially as many ats ſeem very unfavour- 
able to the culture of burnet, and give room to think 
that Mr. Rocque may not be unwilling to decline queſtions 
on the ſubject, 


Your Oid-faſbioned Farmer tells you, that Mr. Rocgue's 
burnet produces a great burthen; but adds, that it is ſo 
fralky and ſtiſ, that it is more fit for fuel than hay. I ns 
ſeems ſurpriſing; and it is pity that the letter-writer is 
@;nymous, ſo that one knows not what credit to give te 
him. I have never ſeen any of Mr. Rocguz”s bürnet which 
had this quality of „altineſt and /{iFneſs; though it is very 
deſcriptive of the great wild burnet, of which I plucked 
a plant this year in Zune or July, which was longer than 
my cane, and ſtalky and ſtiff to a great degree. I can 
calily believe the Old-fa/hioned Farmer, that his cattle pre- 
ferred all the other graſſes to burnet; but he does not tell 
us whether or no they eat it at all, 

Jour correſpondent Z. U. ſcems to be actuated by an 
hane/t, and therefore laudable, curioſity; and I ſhall be glad 
to gratify it. It was very natural for him to obſerve the 
difference of the burnets marked fig. 2. and 3. in pour 
plate, and to enquire whether this différence aroſe from 
Mr. Rocgue's ſowing different ſpecics, or from the difference 
of ſoils, cultivation, &e. You: anſwer him in a note, 
that fig. 2. was from a ſpecimen of mine, winch I fay 
poſutrr 14 and you belreve,. trulj, was raiſed from Ir. 
Rica s ſeed, I took the ſpecimen from a plant fent we 
by Mr. Lancafter, and raiſed {as be aſſure) me) from feed 
given him oy deb . of Hunt dt. 2 near 77 
came W Mr. . 

I will, however, clear up the difficulty at once. I took 

the ſpecimen. ſrom the /azver part of the plant; and that 
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from which you delineated fig. 3. had been taken from the 

upper part of Mr. Recque's plant. That this is not a cor 
jcedure, but a fad, is evident from what I obſerved this 
wy day, viz. not only the plant from which I took the 
ſpecimen, but all the three which I had from Mr. Lancaſter, 
have leaves towards the bottom as round as the delineation 
of fig. 2. and they all have, towards the upper part, leaves 
as pointed as the delineation of fig. 3. and upon exami- 
nation of my this year's burnet, raifed from Mr. Cooke's 
feed, originally Mr. Recque's, the caſe. is nearly tbe 
fame. | 

This will ſatisſy Z. J. as to his query, whether the 
burnet of your two figures procecded from burnet of the 
ſame ſpecies ? He will have no rocm t) ſuppofe that they 
did not. He takes it fer granted, he ſays, that the burnet 
delineated from my ſpecimen is the great garden burnet ; 
but he is miſtaken, if he apprehends it to be different from 
Mr. Rocgue s. The Hom of this Lurnet is, as I ſaid, of 
a whitiſh coloer; but the leaves under the bloom are of a 
reddiſh, or even truely red colour; in this different from 
our wild burnet, which has a leſs white caſt when in 
bloom, 

There is anothe Zo int in n Which? Z. T. is miſtaken. He 
apprehends the whole plant's ſmelliug ſemeio hat like cucumber 
to be the diſtinction of t the garden-burnet from the wild. I 
can, with juf? confidence, fire him, that all the «v:/4 
burnets, both the large, and that mail pres to which 
vou have given my name, have not only the ſwell but the 
ta/ie alſo ar cucumber, 

I cannot inform Z. J. any thing relative to the two forts 
of garden-burnet. We had no ſpecies in our gardens in 
the Bort till Mr. Recgue's account drew our attention. 

As it has been confidently aſſerted, that Mr. Rocque 
took the hint of cultivating burnet from the wild burnet 
about London keeping green all winter, and our great wild 
burner in this neighbourhood dies quite down in winter, 
J have long ago publickly requeſted that you, gentlemen, 
and ſome of your correſponden.s, would give us an account 


2 Rn. | Ot 
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of the wild burnet about town, and now repeat my 
requeſt ; and am, 
GIENTLEMEN, 
Your fteady correſpondent, 
October 29, 1765. THOMAS CoMBER, 


P. S. Oct. 30. I have this day received more informa- 
tion about burnet, which I will faithfully communicate, 
Janies Cooke, Eſq; by letter wrote laſt night, informs me, 
that he ſuſpected, as I did very naturally, that it might 
be ſomething peculiar in the foil which made his burnet 
diſagreeable to his cattle ; and therefore in Augigſt latt he 
ſowed about a pound, the remainder of Mr. Recque”s ſeed, 
on a piece of ground, which was made very fine, by hay- 
ing had potatoes two cr three ſeaſons, in order to have 4 
further trial: and all that he adds, is, that it now looks 
very well, but is yet low. Being in an il} ſtate of health, 
he writes with pain, and refers me to his gardener, the 
bearer, for a proof that wild burnet ſurvives winter in 
verdure, Sc. For full information I converſed with Mr. 
Corke's gardener, who is a grave ſenſible man, and has 
lived about ten years with his maſter. He informs me, 
that having obſerved ſome wild burnet in the exvirons of 
Garton, he thought the deſcription anſwered exactly to 
that of Mr. Rzcgue#s, and therefore gathered ſome of the 
ſced, and ſowed it in the garden about Auguſt was twelve- 
months, It came up, ad continued green through win- 
ter, and has flouriſhed much this ſummer, and borne ſeed. 
He added, that he had brought me a plant as a ſpecimen, 
and pulled out of a paper bag his preſent, which appcar- 
ed to be exactly the ſame as Mr. Recque's. It is very 
different from any wild lurnet with us; and it is evident, 
that Mr. Rocgue has raiſed his burnet from the x-i1d fort 
which grows about Garten. 1 was very curious, genticr 
men, to know of this perſon the particulars of diſlike to 
the burnet, which Mr. Co4-'s cattle had teſtified. He 
gave me ſuch an account, as ſhewed, that Mr. Ceate had 
not taken up his opinion Y, but had made à thorough 


2 trial. 
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trial. He aſſures me, that Mr. Coote's horſes were confined 
in the houſe to burnet about a fortnight (to the beſt of 
my remembrance) ; and diſliked it ſo much, that they eat 
their bedding rather; and that the ſheep being turned 
into the burnet-field, fed upon the vlipped hedge and 
graſs-walk about the burner, but would not meddle with 
the burnet itſelf. This ſenſible gardener added, that he 


had obſerved to his maſter, that the burnet taſtes like 


linſced oil: an obſervation, which ſtruck me the laſt 


evening when I taſted ſome of this year's burnet. It is 
to be noticed, that the h the burnet is, the /ronger 
tale of this kind it has; and that this acrid oil ſeems the 
very cauſe why the plant reſiſts the force of the froſts, as 
one of your corteſpondents has Jong ago obſerved, 

As J have given you, gentlemen, ſo much of experiment, 
J may be allowed to hazard a conject. From the cir- 
cumſtances alledged by the Kertifhman, that Mr. Reocgue's 
burnet with him vun all to flalt, and had very few leaves, 
and by the Old faſbianed Farmer, that Mr. Rocque's burnet 


with him was /faify and ſti, | cannot help conjecturing, 


that the wild burnet about town, about Garten, and about 
this place, may be ol er:9:nally of one ſpecies, and diver- 
ſ:ted by ſomething in the ſoil, o. ti burnet being very 
like what the Keutiſhman and Old-fofriomed Farmer deſcribe 
the progeny of Mr. Recgue's, and the wild Garton burnet 
being like what is. cultivated by Mr. Recgre himſelf. 

Ihe roots of the ſmall wild burnet, which I took up 
bout the 16th of Serenten, were expoſed to the froſt, 
Which came ievere for a night or two, when they were 
care covered with earth before ſetting, and yet moſt of 
then thrive, 

J hope, gentlemen, the impartiality which I have ſhewn 
in relation to this ſubject, burnet, will reinſtate me in 
tne god opinion of your correſpondent, ag, 

It my conjecture above, that the wild burnet of Carton 
and ct Newton are only accidental varieties of the. fame 
ſpecies, be rw grounded, as many will think it, . becauſe 
one it verdant through winter, and the other not, (though 

this 
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this circumſtance may perhaps be accounted for by the 
ſoil's ſupplying our burnet with leſs of that acrid oil 
which preſerves it from froſt,) then we muſt, I think, 
conclude, that the Garton burnet is the Minor vulgaris, and 
ours the major vulgaris. Old Parkinſon talks of a ſpecies, 
which he calls the inodora pimpinella ; and ſays, that it has 
no ſcent: but I know no ſpecies which has it not in 
ſome degree, though Mr. Rocque's in the highe/t, I dare 
ſay, no body ever eat cucumber z/|-pared or unpared, but 
he found ſomething of that acrid oil in the peel, which is 
ſo exactly repreſented by the brrnet leaf. I believe, the 
reaſon why many people eat the cucumber unpared, is, 
that the warm oil is thought to correct the coldneſs of the 
inner part of that fruit, 

Whatever be the fate of the leaf of the burnet, conſ- 
dered as a fodder, I wiſh ſome gentlemen, who have con- 
ſiderable quantities of the ſeed, would try its effect by 
way of corn for horſes, Sc. I cannot ſuppoſe that the 
cattle will diſlike the ſeed, which will probally prove a 
warm provender. 


N. B. Your printer miſtakes SH for 8iidlcy, 


NUMBER LI. 


A Lift of the mefl remarkable IVeeds, which infet the Arable 
and Graſs Lands in England, ranged according to their 
Duration; with the Times of their Finwering ; and Hints 
en the beſt Means of extirpating ſome of them. 


To the Editors of the Mos EU RusSTICUmM. 


CGIENTLEMEN, 
S different methods are neceſſary in the extirpation 
of different weeds, and it is of ſome importance to 
know which of them are perennial, and which only an- 
nual, I have ſent you a liſt of the moſt remarkable weeds 
which infeſt the arable and graſs lands in England, ranged 


according 
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according to their duration. A pomp of names is care- 
fully avoided, and thoſe which Mr. Hudſon has given in 
his Flora Anglica are choſen : it is a misfortune that many 
farmers will not know what plants are meant by ſome of 
theſe names ; but it is a misfortune ſcarcely to be avoided, 
ſince the Engliſh names of vulgar plants are fo various; 
altering not only with the county, but with the place, 
and even. ſometimes depending on the whim of a common 
labourer. 

By far the greater number of annual weeds infeſt the 
arable lands: in grafs lands the perennials chiefly flouriſh. 
The reaſon is obvious; in the former the roots are con- 
tinually deſtroyed by cutting; in the latter they are made 
to ſpread by cutting or eating down the ſtems: perennials 
uſually require more than a year to come to perfection; 
and the ſeeds by which annuals are propagated, are not 
ſo readily received into the more compacted turf, as into 
land whoſe parts are conſtantly undergoing a ſeparation. 


The annual Weeds which infiſt Arable Lands and Gardens are 
chiefly theſe. 


Ivy-leaved Speedwell, or ſmall Hlenbit. April. 
Annual Darnel-graſs. | 
Bearded Oat-graſs, Bearded wild Oats, or Haver. 
Little-field Madder. May. 

Cleavers, or Goole-graſs. Nlay. 

Parſley-piert. May. 

Pearl-wort, or Chickwecd Breakftone. This ſmall 
weed is very apt to infeſt gravel-walks ; and if it be ſuf- 
zcred to ſeed, will increate prodigiouſly, and grow very 
troubleſome. June. 

Baſtard Alkanet. May. 

Small wild Bugloſs. June. 

Male Pimpernel. May. 

Venus's Locking-glaſs, or codded Corn-violet. Tune, 

Dodder, Hell-wecd, Devil's-guts, or Scald, July. 


This 
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This is found chiefly on beans; it ſtrangles the crop, 
and draws its nouriſhment from the plants about which 
it entwines itfelf, It infeſts alſo hops and flax. 

Gooſctoot of ſeveral kinds flouriſhes on dunghills, and 
is often ſuffered by the farmers to grow there unmoleſted, 
by which the dung is much exhauſted. Auguſt. _ 

Small Corn Parſley, Auguſt. 

Fool's Parſley. This is generally allowed to be a 
ſtrong poiſon, and is very common in gardens, 

Shepherd's Needle, or Venus's Comb, June. 

Common Chickweed. The peſt of gardens. 

Knot-graſs. This plant is remarkably full of ſeed, 
and propagates itſelf ſurpriſingly : it will grow any where, 
particularly in places that are much trodden. The ſpar— 
rows, and other ſmall birds, are very fond of its ſeeds. 
June. 

Black Bindwced, June. 

German Knot-graſs, or Annual Knawel. Auguſt. 

Purple-flowered Chickweed, or Spurrey; on ſandy 
lands. June. : ; 

Cockle. June, 

Corn Spurrey. Auguſt. 

Petty-ſpurge. July. 

Sun-ſpurge, or Wart-wort. Theſe are both very 
common in gardens. July. 

Red-poppy, or Corn-poppy. June. 

Wild Larkſpur. This has increaſed ſo much of late 
years in Cambridgeſhire, as to become one of the com- 
mon weeds among the corn. 

Adonis Flower, Pheaſant's Eye, Red Mzithes, Red 
Morocco. Frequent in the corn-iields of Kent. 

Corn Crowfoot. The ſceds of this do not come forth 
till the ſecond year after ſowing. June. 

Upright Ground-ivy. | 

Red Archangel, or Dead Nettle, Common in gardens, 

Great Henbit, 

Narrow-leaved Allheal. 

Nettle-hemp, or Hemp-leaved Dead Nettle. 

| Red 
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Red Eye-bright. 

Fluellin, ſharp-pointed, and round- pointed, 

Gold of Pleaſure; among the flax. June, 

Shepherd's Purſe. 

White-flowered Charlock, with a jointed cod. June. 

Yellow-flowered ditto, 

Wild-muſtard, or Charlock. May. 

Theſe three, particularly the laſt, are the opprobium 
of the farmers : they who will not be at the pains to ex- 
tirpate them by hand, might do well at leaſt to run a 
ſcythe over their crops, while the weed is in flower, and 
before their ſpring-corn (for it is that which is chiefly 
troubled with it) is got up too high, 

Fumitory. April. 

Yellow Vetchling ; very common in the corn fields 
about Cambridge. 

Common Sow-thiſtle. June, 

Common Groundſel. 

Corn-maricold ; the peſt of light lands: it is not fond 
of dung. In Denmark there are laws for the extirpation 
of this weed. June. 

Common Camomile, or Corn-feverfew. June. 

tinking May-weed. June; ſomewhat earlier than th 
laſt. The 

Blue-bottles, July. 

Panſics, or Heart's Eaſe. 

Lefier Nettle. Auguſt. : 

Orache, of ſeveral kinds; along with the Gooſefoot, on 
dunghills, and in gardens. Auguſt, 


Annual TFeeds in Paſtlure-Grounds are only the following. 


Purging-flax. May, 

Knot-graſs. This ſpreads chiefly by the path ſides, and 
where dung or rubbiſh has lain. 

Yellow Rattle, or Cocks-comb, vuloarly Penny-graſs; 
in moiſt meadows. This keeps its ground, for the feeds 
are ripe at the time of cutting hay. June. 

| EyC- 
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Eye-bright ; in dry paſtures. 

Red Eye-bright. FO | 

Heart-trefoil, or Clover. This is always mixed with 
clover, and particularly wich the hop-trefoil, or non- 
ſuch, It is a harſher plant, full of hard, prickly ſeed- 
veſſels, and therefore not a good food for cattle : it is 
eaſily known from other clovers, by its ſeed-veſi lels, and 
the ſpots upon its leaves. 

Common creeping Mouſe-ear, May. 

Smooth-ſuccory Hawk-weed. June, 

Star-thiſtle ; in dry barren paſtures, and by way- ſides, 
July. 

Hairy Sheep's Scabious; on high paſtures, 


Bienmal I/eeds in Corn, 


Viper's Bugloſs, called in Cambridgeſhire, &c. Cat's 
tail. It infeſts the corn very much every third year, July, 

Mithridate-muſtard, or Baſtard-creſs. 

Common Melilot. The ſeeds of this ground along 
with wheat are known to give bread a very ſtrong taſte. 
June. 5 

Spear-thiſtle. July. This, with many other kinds of 
thiſtles and other weeds, with downy ſeeds, are ſuffered 
to ſtand on banks, way-ſides, and fallow lands, in order 
to ſerve for a conſtant ſupply of weeds. . If the waſte 
places were run over with an old ſeythe, this evil would 


ſoon be prevented. 
Biennial TPeeds in Paſtures, 


Wild-carrot, or Bird's neſt, June. 

Cow-parſnep. July. 

Common-mallow. May. | 

Rough-ſuccory Hawk-weed. July, 

Stinking Hawk-weed, June, 

Muſk-thiſtle, July, 
Wild Carline-thiftle, June. 

Perenmal I eeds in Can. 

Field Fox- tail, or Mouſe-tail-grafs. 

Common Wheat- graſs, Dog's-graſs, Quick-graſs, of 
Couch-graſs. As every picce of this moſt deteſtable 
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creeping weed will grow, there is no way of deſtroying it, 

but by ploughing up the ground thoroughly, PR it 

out, and burning it. — | 
Common Field-ſcabious. Auguſt, 

Small Bind-weed, This ſpreads its roots deep and 
wide; and as every piece of them will grow, it is no caſy 
matter to eradieate this pernicious plant. 

Bladder- -campion, White Corn- -campion, Seattle 
poppy. July. 

White-campion. May. 

Small-bramble, or Dewberry-buſh, June. 


Corn-mint. Auguſt, 


W hite-archangel, or Dead-nettle ; chiefly in gardens 
and under hedges, | 
Corn Reſt-harrow, or Cammock. The roots of this 
mat together with great ſtrength ; and are therefore very 
troubleſome, where land is to be ploughed for corn. This 
property, however, makes it an excellent plant to ſet on 
ſca and fen banks, tq keep them firm and compact. July. 
Tree Sow-thiſtle. Auguſt, 


S199 gs * ww Earn, wo * % 
* by 


Way-thiftle. The fallows are uſually well overſpread 
with this weed, whoſe downy ſeeds are eaſily rene: by 
the wind Jul * » 


Great Knap-weed, or Matfellon. Its roots are very 
ſtubborn and hard. July. 
Corn Horfe-tail; 
| Percnaial Weeds in Paſtures. 


Devil's-bit. June. 


Great-plantain, or Waybread. June 
Ribwort, or Ribwort-plantain. June 


Yellow Ladies Bed-ſtraw, or Cheeſe-rening. It is 


a vulgar notion, but a falſe one, that this herb will turn 
1 


milk. The good women are fond of putting ſome fa- 
vourite plant into their rennet, and thus attribute to it a 
quality which it has no right to claim. July. 

Coeſtips, or Pagils. April. 


Round-!caved Bell- "bat Auguſt. 


Leficr Throat-wort, or Cantertury-bells. July. 
Meadow-ſaxifrage. Auguſt. 


3 : Burnet- 
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Burnet-ſaxifrage. Auguſt. 

Crow-garlic, This gives milk and butter an inſuftera- 
ble ſtrong taſte. June, 

Broad-leaved Dock. July. 

Common, ſorrel. May. 

Sheep's- ſorrel. 

White-ſaxifrige, or Sengreen. May. 

Agrimony. June. 

Drop-wort. Hogs are fond of the roots. July. 

Meadow-ſweet. June. Only in very moiſt meadows. 
Goats are very greedy of this plant, which neither horſes 
nor kine will touch. 

Tormentil, or Septfoil. June, 

Creeping-crowfoot, or Buttercups. May. 

Bulboſe-crowfoot, or Butter-cups. May. 

Upright Meadow-crowfoot. » June. 

The three laſt, which occupy ſo much room in almoſt 
all meadows, are not eaten by any ſort of cattle, being of a 
very hot and acrid nature ; ſo that the notion of their 
giving butter a yellow tincture, is as falſe as it is vulgar, 

Pilewort, or Leſſer Celandine. April. 

Meadow- rue. June. 

Bugle. May. 

Self-heal. Auguſt. 

Common Yellow Toad- flax. July. 

Common Ladies-ſmock, or Cuckow-fower. April. 

Crowfoot Craneſbill. June. 

Common Broom; in dry paſtures. May. 

Reſt-harrow, or Cammock; in barren grounds. 

Dandelion. April. 

Rough Dandelion. May. 

Yellow Devil's bit. Auguſt. 

Long-rooted Hawk-weed. May. 

Dwarf Carline-thiitle, July. 

Common Coltsfoot; in watery days. March. 

Common Butter-bur ; in moitt meadows... March. 

Ragwort, or Scagrim., Nothing teuches this plant; 
though a perennial, it comes -up eafily by hand, when 
young, or when the ground is moilt, July, 

Rr 2 Fleabane; 


| 
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Fleabane; in moiſt places. Auguſt. 

Common Daiſte. I do not find that any cattlewillinglyeat 
of this plant, which occupies ſo large a part of our paſtures, 

Greater Daiſie, or Ox-eve. May. 

Common Yarrow, or Milfoil. The roots of this creep 
abominably, eſpecially where rubbiſh, or dung has been 
laid. May, 


Commen Knap-weed, or Matfellon. July. 
Orchities of various ſorts ; as 


Butterfly Orchis. May, J 
Male Fool-ttones, May. 


Female Fool-ſtones. May. 


Male-han ed Orchis. May. In moiſt meadows. 


Female-handed Orchis. June. 
Red- handed Orchis. June. | 
Purple Jate-flowering. Orchis. June. 
Little purple-flowered Orchis. May. | 
Man Orchis. June. In dry paſtures, 
Triple Ladies Traces. Auguſt. 
Bee Drehis: June. 
Carexes of various ſorts; in low meadows and fenny 
grounds. Theſe are all very harſh: they are, however, 
mowed to fodder cows with in winter, 

Common Nettle, 

Adder's Tongue; in moiſt meadows. 

Female Fern, or Brakes; on dry barren lad. Tt krikes 


its roots far and wide, and is difficult to eradicate even 
with the plough. 


Moſſes of various ſorts. Old paſtures are moſt infeſted 
with theſe. Ploughing is the only effectual way of 
deſtroying them, _ 

I have added the time in which moſt of the foregoing 
plants begin to flower ; becauſe about that time it is 


proper they ſhould be iefiroyed „ am, Ke. 


Frog Satyrion. May. | chiefly in chalk. 
J 


P. B. C. 


We are kighly obliged to this gentleman, for his ingenious 


ud uſeful letter; but, we think, it would contribute much to 


the advantage the public may receive from it, if deſcriptions of 
the ſevera] plants, 755 to common readers, were to be added 


ts the! iſ, R. E. 
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NUMBER LVII. 
Experiments and Obſervations on the Sawing of Horſe-Beans 
together with Oats. 

GENTLEMEN, 


'T has been à practice for many years, by ſome farmers 

in this neighbourhood, to ſow beans and tares together 
for pulſe, or corn for their horſes; but I have obſerved 
that the tares overpowered or over-run the beans ; and that 
the latter produced very little corn, I had, therefore, a 
mind to try the experiment of beans and oats together ; as 
oats could not have the ſame effect on beans as tares : in 
conſequence of which, the beginning of laſt March, I 
ſowed two buſhels of beans under furrow, and ploughed 
very ſhallow, Exactly nineteen days after, I ſowed two 


buſhels of oats on the ſame furrow, harrowed well in, 


(for the ground could not be harrowed after the beans, on 
account of the oats being obliged to be ſown ſome time 
afterwards,) in order that the beans and oats might come 
fit together for harveſt. The laſt ſummer, I imagine, 
almoſt every body knows to have proved a very dry one ; 
and conſequently there were no great crops of beans or 
oats on light hot lands, but quite the contrary. However, 


this experiment anſwered ſo far as to enable me to aflert, 
that the beans and oats came fit to harveſt together; and 


that upon a part of this, which was cooler and better land 
than the reſt, the crop of both beans and oats were good, 
and free from weeds. I mult beg leave, gentlemen, 
therefore to recommend to thoſe, who have light fandy 
lands, (for this method will not anſwer in loams or clays) 
and who want beans for their horſes, to try whatever 
ſmall quantity of land they pleaſe, by way of experiment : 
and I think they will find their account in ſo doing. Foi 
I obſerved, at the time of the oats being ſown, that there 


was an infinite number of young weeds, which were 


deſtroyed by harrowiag in the oats: — that the ground 
was dry by being ploughed: — and that the oats grew faſt. 


# 


and prevented greatly (eſpecially where the land was deft). 
5 OY. the 
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the weeds from growing. In light lands, which are not 
ſo proper for beans, if beans are furrowed, hoeing two or 
three times is in general neceſſary, and pretty expenſive : 
and after this is done, a dry ſummer, and hot as this laſt, 

will nevertheleſs produce, hardly, any crop. Now, as 
beans, being ſown in the manner before mentioned, and 
oats afterwards, will actually come together for harveſt, 
and by this method a number of weeds are deſtroyed by 
harrowing in the oats, almoſt three weeks after the beans 
are ſo ſown, the expence of hoeing is ſaved, and the land 
covered with the beans“ and oats, which. prevents the 
ſun's great heat on thoſe ſandy grounds, in ſome meaſure, 
in the middle of ſummer. The more you lime, marle, 
er Chalk thoſe lands, the better : and if three buſhels of 
oats, inſtead of two, were ſown on an acre, I ſhould ap- 


prehend that to be better alſo; as they would cover the 


ground more effectually, and not coſt more than the ex- 
pence in general of hocing and weeding an acre of beans, 
If any of your readers ſhould try the experiment, I wiſh 


them ſucceſs. I purpoſe ſowing four acres, at leaſt, 


next ſeaſon. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Nov. 1765. The KENTISsHMAN. 


* The beans ſhould be of a ſmall kind. 


NUMBER LVIII. 


Olſervations on Turf- Ajbes ; and an the Dueftion, TVhether it 
is beſt or not to lay Ground bare in M inter, by cutting off 
uch Grafs as ts nat eaten in Autumn? 


| GenTLEMEN, 


ETURNING kno laſt n OY I found your two 
laſt Numbers; and as the peru of them occaſioned 


ſome reflexions, which, I had reaſon to think, you would 


wiſh 
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wiſh to ſee on paper, I fit down to communicate them 
juſt now, leſt my occupations, which threaten for ſome 
time to deprive me of leiſure, thould put them out of my 
mind. | 

'The firſt thing I will do, ſhall be to comply with the 
requeſt of one of you (in p. 130, of your preſent Volume) 
who defires I would communicate to you the M and 
«fing of turf-aſhes in Yorkfhire, This requeſt was occa- 
ſioned by my ſaying, in a letter to you of an old date, 
that the farmers in our moors have plenty of manure for 
their meadows by their turf-aſhes. 


Now, gentlemen, the caſe is this. Though the peo- 


ple in our moors have fome. coals and ſome 127d, vet their 
general fuel is %,; that is, a paring of the ſurface of 
their moors, after having burnt down their th or. ling. 
Theſe parings, made in a dry ſeaſon, are ſet up to dry 
thoroughly, leaning one againſt another; and then, when 
dry, are piled or ſtacked in ſmall piles or r, as they are 
called, about half a load, or a quarter of a load each, 
carried up exactly ſquare to a certain height, and then 
drawn up gradually in a pyramidical manner, ſo as to 
throw off any accidental ſhowers. In a very dry ſeaſon, 
even the covering of theſe ro, may be carried home, and 
flacked or houſed indiſcriminately with the reit; but in a 
wetter ſcaſen it is uſual to ſeparate and dry theſe topmoſt, 
if the weather allows, and to ſtack them ſeparately, to be 
uſed on the tops of their fires, when large, as dampers. 
A ſtout labourer will in a day pale two waggon loads of 
theſe turves. The women and children can ſet them up 
to dry, and the women can rook them. 

Thus the poor, who have a right to get turves on the 
moors, which is called, in conveyancing, a right , tu fey, 
if they are careful to watch the good ſeaſon, get their fuel 
at a reaſonable rate; and without this convenicnce they 
woul! very often be in danger of being /arved, 

The aſhcs made by this fuel are carried out dui, or 
ence in every two or thre? days, to the dunghill; and the 
farmer takes the opportunity of his fit lciture towards 
the end of the year, to carry them out to his meadow 
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land, on which he ſets them thicker or thinner, as he has 
more or leſs land which he apprehends to want them, and 
more or leſs of them. The firſt rains waſh them in, and 
the next ſummer never fails to ſhew their good effect. 

You will eaſily imagine, gentlemen, that as theſe aſhes 
are much finer or more pulverized than thoſe of coals, ſo 
they more caſily infinuate themſelves into the ſoil, but 
are in their effects much leſs laſting. However, as every 
year brings a conſiderable ſupply, the farmer is leſs con- 
_ cerned that they are not a laſting manure. 

In our moors the farmer is fo ſenſible of the efficacy of 
theſe aſhes, that it is become a proverb among them, 
6 The better fire, the r:cher farmer.” In conſequence of 
this principle, the farmer endeavours to procure all the 
aſhes he can from thoſe houſho/ders, or cottagers, who have 
no land. Hence, gentlemen, ariſes an happy connexion; 
for the poor cottager, finding the article of leading the 
chief part of the expence of his fuel, is wiſe enough to 
bargain with the farmer to lead him ſuch a quantity of 
bis turves, in conſideration of his aſhes. | 

I muſt, however, add, that many farmers lay theſe 
aſhes on to their ground in the ſpring; and if ſhowers 
follow, they will have their effect in the ſummer crop; 
though not ſo great, as if they had been laid on at the 
end of the year, It muſt, nevertheleſs, be remarked, 
that as he who lays on the aſhes in ſpring, lays on what 
has been very lately made in the winter, and he who lays 
on at the latter end of the year, lays on what has been 
evaporated during all the ſummer, it is problematical, whe- 
ther method be the better. 

Many farmers, gentlemen, in the moors in this neigh- 
bourhood, having conſiderable tracks of heath in their 
farms, ate allowed by their landlords to pare a part there- 
of every year for ſale. They uſually ſel] one waggon 
load of thele turves, when fetched away, for five ſhillings, 
and hereby raiſe a conſiderable part of their rent, as ſome 
of them will fell one hundred loads in one year, They 
have a further advantage of leading many of theſe loads 
Wiich they ſell, and receive ſeven, eight, or ten ſhillings 

tor 


for every load thus led, in proportion to the way they 
lead them. Thus are they enabled to profit by an ox 
draught, winch, without being abuſed, will carry out a 
great number of loads in a geod ſeaſon. Thus will the 
farmer, who takes a farm of fifty pounds per aunum, 
raiſe a conſiderable part of the half- year's rent by the pay 
for his turves, without having expended one ſhilling, ex- 
cept in ſupport of his draught and ſervants, which he muſt 
in any caſe have expended; 

have been thus particular, gentlemen, in my account 
of the making and uſing of turf-aſhes, in obedience to 
the requelt of one of vou; and from a perſuaſion, that the 
account may be entertaining, and perhaps even uſeful to many 
who live in a country where the practice is not known, 

i azrce, gentlemen, with your intelligent correſpondent 
Mags, (fee p. 198) that © ſquabbling among ourſelves 
about trifles, can never advance the cauſe” we profeſs 
to join in, v/z, public good; but when you think your- 
ſelves obliged, by your mmpartiality, to admit attacks on 
any principles or conclufrons, experiments or regſonings, which 
ſeem to your correſpondents z//-grounded, that ſame imbar- 
{ality muſt oblige you to afford the perſon attacked a fair 
opportunity of dee, Which he often cannot have with- 
out expoſing the weatneſs, inſoleuce, and unfairneſs of the 
aſwlant, Many writers will never reſtrain their petulance 
"om any other conſideration than the fear of being nn 

{rubbed, to the juſt terror of themſerves and their brethreu. 


- he only way to quit yourſelves of nici writers, (if 


you have unde/ignealy given them a place, and I dare ſay 
vou will never 2therwi/e give them a place) is to allow the 
:njured an opportunity of ſhewing them in true colours. 
Gentlemen, while cs bark at nothing but their own 
ſhadow, I with the whip may always 5. ang 5 fit, to „ill 
them for the ſake of their neighbour's quie 

In conſequence of theſe . A 5 men, I have 
ſeldom been better pleaſed than with your allowing your 

7 worthy arenen the Eugliſhman from Ireland, to 

ive an bearty and cell. deſerved drubling to P. H. in No. 
NAV. of your preſent V otume. What your able cor- 


Vorl. V. No. 26. 8 reſpondent 
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reſpondent the Engii/man advances now on the ſubject of 
that letter, <:z, that the fab of the hoaved beaſt ſhould be 
made perperdicularly from the back, with the knife's point 
downwards, is highly rational, and ſeems to cloſe up all 
neceſſary explanation of that important ſubject. 

I am glad, gentlemen, that the ſenſible Hago and I have 
fallen on the ſame uſeful ſubject, dig. a reform of what 
he calls the five-coultered Plough, and I the zzanure Plough; 
I have long fince wrote to you a letter on that ſubject, with 
a drawing annexed, and have only waited for a frank or pri- 

te hand to convey it, and ſome othe r pieces, We have 
oth fallen on the improvement of adding wheels ; but I have 
10 forward beam, nor any plank. Mine is much the {impler 
machine; and I ſhall be glad, that the better of the ma- 
chines may be preſerred, a itil] better formed fron! 
both our improvements. 

The writer of No. XXI. in your preſent Volume, gen- 
tlemen, labours under the fame malady as P. H. and crics 
out. for the ſame remedy, the oleuin laculinum. One would 
wonder that men, who do not pes ir in other reſpects to 
Want 0972272972 fenje, ſhould fo palpably miſtake their own: 


7 
be 


my 


bare 05 tions Tor arguments, as we find they often do. 
i ne militant Mr. . B. has Lene! 0770 7 y and Hercically under 
taken to deſe ad the v;/:1nmous Ty Mills, in an affertion 
wich might Wh be ſtiled Jirans HT if indecd Mr. G. B. 
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ſoil is ſo good, that they can aHord to turn lean ſtoc! 
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into their ſummer-grounds to eat, at the latter end of the 
year, the ſourer graſs which the better-fed ſtock diſdained 
to meddle with, and yet have good crops in the ſucceed- 
ing ſummer. But what conſequence ariſes hence? 4 
we, may we conclude fairly, that becauſe the extreme 
goodneſs of the ſoil, in ſuch caſes, ſecures a good ſum- 
mer crop, it would not have been better to leave the co- 
ver on the ground? Or. if it could be proved better to 
eat it off in that particular caſe, mnſt we, may we conclude 
fairly hence, that it is in any degree prudent, or rather unt 
in the higheſt degree abſurd, to cut off the cover mndiferin!- 
nately from all grounds, which is a#/iutely neceſſary in 
many to keep the ground warm, and fecure an early 
ſoring-graſs * Vet this latter cencliſim muſt the ſagacious 
Mr. G. B. make and maintain, from theſe premiſes, if he 
will Hedtualiy, out of his ee zeal toi. baut Anctoledęge, 
defend Mr. Mills; for the whole -/i:b/tance of what he oy 
vances, in his letter of two pages 2 185 a half, on the ſub- 
ject which gives it the title, is, that “the graziers in the 
* 00 of Ely, and neighbouring ones in the confines of 
& Lincolnſhire, turn their lean ſtock to cat down the re- 

„ mains of ſummer-graſs.“ I ſay, gentlemen, this is the 
whole ſubſtance of what he advances; for as to his lou- 

riſh, that his neighbours take their ſcythes and cut down 
the graſs which the cattle ' will not, and cannot eat, it 
deſerves no notice; for he tells us, that the deſign is to 
make the ground look ncater. If tue queſtion were about 
a plot of ground, juſt before the hovie of ſome nobleman 
or gentleman, no body of ſenſe would. diſpute about pre- 
ferring the_neatneſs of mowing in that caſe, to the prope 
ariſing from the not mowing. Dut to Coup 2 


218 14 
and advantage, as always going together in the manage- 
ment of ground in general, maſt be ſuch a Daraloziim' as 
Mr. G. B. muſt be aſhamed ef; for it would authorize 
us to conclude; that it is m2{t- advantageous. to lay no 
manure. on our ground, becauſe the F/t5; [74 thereof 


ſpoils the neatne/s, This is to be a . u. in agriculture 
indeed. 
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This curious huſbandman, of his gracious condeſcen/ions 
informs me, that if I had turned cattle in gc9d plight into 
ground which had 2% or tuſſochs of old ſour graſs, they 
would not have touched any of them till they were pinched 
with hunger. Wonderful diſcovery, reſerved to eſtabliſh 
the fame of G. B- And now that he is in a liberal mood, 
he graciciſy, very graciouſly, informs us.. .. (mind, gen- 
tlemen, what he informs us. . . .) that rah theſe tuſſocks 
ſtink, or are too rank I- Surprizing! And may we, Sir, 
take ſo unexpected a fact on the ſingle authority of you, 
an anonymous writer ? If you will tell us, that you are Mr. 
Mille, we will believe you fer once. 

But to be ſerious, gentlemen I In order to ſhew hs4v 
extremely abſurd it muſt be, to cut off, for no purpoſe, the 
cover of every meadow and paſture-ground, which would 
keep it warm in winter, I brought an inſtance in point, 
diz. that the young graſs was kept warm by the old, as was 
evidenced hence, that a finer crop appeared in the ſpring 
or ſummer, where old tufts of graſs had been ſuffered to 
ſtand in winter, than where the grafs had been eaten 
near, in other parts of the ſame cloſe, other things being 
equal, as the philoſophers ſay. Now, poor Mr. G. B. is 
fe unfortunate, as to turn theſe tſts or tuſſochs, as he calls 
them, againſt himſelf and his friends; for he truly aſſerts, 
that they are. often 759 rank, or flint; that is, they are 
advancing faſt to a Kate of pretreſadtion and diſſolution; that 
Is, are at preſent a good cer, and will ſoon be a goed 
manure. Now, what does Mr. G. B. adviſe? Truly, to 
turn in Jean ſtock. Will they eat any of theſe tufts, 
while any of the finer graſs remains? No, ſurely ; and ſo 
himfelt affiims. What then muſt be the conſequence ? 
The lean ſtock will gnaw the fine graſs up, even by the 
roots, while their tecth will bring it up at all, and thus 
ſtarve that part of the ground, and greatly damage the 
future crop; and then, being almott pinched to death with 
hunger, they will tear up the old tuſts, and receive ſcarce 
any benefit from ſuch a retting food, and probably con- 
tract many diſtempers, and e 


eprive that part of the ground 
too of its cover. 
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This is the able maſter of agricuiture, who gravely tells 
you, he is ſorry to difſent from me, juſt when he is going 
to make the 7% petulant attack upon me! He is »4-/7 
enough, or (to ſpeak truly and properly) affetted enoegh, to 
own, he will not DISPUTE, that is, REASON: 
and indeed, he is in the right not to attempt what he has 
not. the leaſt talent for. But what will this wonder- 
worker do? Why, truly, e n, he will CON- 
VICT.-CONVICWT! What! evidence, jury, and 
judge at once! Alas ! poor Mr. G. B. you have given us 
a full conviction of one thing in your letter, vz. that it 
you convict any body, it muſt be only on che principle, 
that lence gives conſent.” If any body whom you 
may take it into your head to crvi7, have his tan c 
out, or his hand; cut cf, fo that your 2π n i 
may go for pros, you may convigt him; but hardly 
otherwiſe. Whether you can convict your; as you Yours 
we ſhall ice by your taking Patientin this juſt conviction. of 
your petulant attack on me, 

Before I diſmiſs Mr. G. B. let us ſee once more how 
he wields Ji dazger of /athe. He aſſures you, that all I 
have ſaid, appears to be mere theory and ſpeculaii 


t{t3%, 
oy Sick the lca/? [park of practical tnowleage, ſave in my 
„ own neighbourhood. This is out-doing his own out- 
doings. — “ Theory, ſupported only by practice, in one's 
«© own neighbourhood.” Where would the man have one 
ſupport one's theary by Practice, but in one's own n21. 2+ 
bourhood ? Should one r abroad, purhaſfely to neglect What 
paſſos at home? Does not every one of your vatiena 
erreſpondents ſupport his theory by practice 1 in his neigh- 
bourhood ? Does not this 7% friont improver, Mr. G. B. 
himſelf tupport not his 19, "but his farcy, his arear!, by 
the practice in his neighbourhood, it we may believe 
him? As he has been fo liberal in his inſtruction to 
me, Iwill amply requite him by a ſecret, v:z. © that I have 


„% travelled through moſt of the counties in Eule 
(e 


A4. 41 110 
never met with any one perſon who defer ded e the pra les 
* of cutting away the winter-graſs.“ Let him now 
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with his old philoſopher, remember, and apply to himſelf, 
his definition of idleneſs at the bottom of his letter. 

You, gentlemen, will, I hope, on account of this in- 
ſtance, and many others, pay no regard to the cant againſt 
theory and ſpeculation, which ſaid cant is nothing elſe than 
bigotry in favour of nonſenſical cuftoms.. 

I am, as uſual, Sc. T. ComBER. 
Errata in your laſt Number, in my letters; /arning for 
earning, and ſower for fewer. 


— 


NUMBER IX. 


The Plantation of the Great Maple rec:mmended (commonly 
called the Sycamore. ) 

GENTLEMEN, 

HE plantation of ſeveral forts of timber has been 
recommended by premiums of the ſociety of arts, 
and with great propriety and ſucceſs, I believe. There is, 
however, one ſpecies of trecs which is little known 77 
general, and not much eſteemed generally by ſuch as do 
know it. This is what is v#{garly called the ſycamore or 
plane- tree, but erroneouſly; for it is neither the one nor 
the other, but the great maple, Its ſpeedy growth, and fine 
ſhade, are circumſtances which cannot fail of recommending 
it to every one who ſees it; and the conſideration, that it 
grows well on almoſt any dry ſoil, may further encourage 
its plantation. 

But then, there are many circumitances which may diſ- 
courage its culture, viz. its being a white ſoft wood, 
which is hardly uſed by any workmen, except diſh-turners: 
and lead-bowls being now the faßbionable ware, it ſhould 
ſeem that there can be little demand for the great maple. 
This tree is alſo very apt, when lopped, to run into 
knots; and when an hole is once made, it takes water 
and dccays apace. The foftneſs of the wood alſo tempts 
the wood-pecker, and the knotty part 1s of no uſe except 
for ſire. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe diſcouragements, gentlemen, 
| will venture to recommend the plantation of the great 

hes maple, 
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maple, from a fact which I can aver on my own knowledge, 
ſo far as regards the ſale, and on authentic records, ſo far 
as the planting i 1s concerned. 


About the year 166 905 ny creat grandfather, ” liam 


Richmond, in York e, (the jointure-ſeat of bis mother- 
in-law, my great great eee lady Vandoesſorde) 

ſome keys, or chats, of the great map! e, and ſet them here, 
in conſequence of which we had, in a ſmall ſpot of ground, 
three rows of trees, twenty-ſix in number; which, when 
young, were many of them miſmanaged, by injudicious 
lopping, Sc. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvants ges, one 
of the extreme trees, having ſuffered in a ſtorm, was fold, 
about twenty years ago, to Themas MHyres, of Helmſiry 
Black Moor, dith-turner, for three pounds. Three years 
ago, ten more, not picked, were fold to the ſame perſon 
for twenty fix pounds; and I have pail now ſold to the 
ſame perſon. the hiteen remaining for thirty-four pounds. 
So that the whole number of twenty-ſix trees were fold 
for ſixty-three pounds; an inſtance perhaps not to be 
paralleled. - 

It deſerves obſervation, gentlemen,” that one tree in the 
ſecond bargain, was allowed by the buyer to contain three 
tons of wood; and if it had been preſerved from rain, 
and taken before it pait its beit, was thought to have bee 
worth three times the value tet on it when fold, One of 
the trees in the preſent bar gain! is valued at about four 
pounds ten ſhillings. So that ſurely, gentlemen, here is 
abundant encouragement tor Maia the gre: maple, 

We have tae /pce5/ed large maple introduced: in the 
North of late years. Francis Ch: 5 5, Of Brandi in this 
neighbourhood, Eſa; has ſet conſiderable numbers in the 
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The tree which I mentioned above, as being valued 
at about 4/7. log. had a bole of ſome yards, and then 
divided into three conſiderable boughs. The buyer, well 
knowing that this wood is very apt to ſake and be ſadly 
damaged in the falls, ſent up a workman to take off one 
of theſe main boughs, that the fall might be more eaty. 
The workman ſent up, who is my neighbour, and a man 
of veracity, for any thing I know to the contrary, af- 
firms, that when he came up to the cleſt of the tree, he 
ſpied, in a few handfuls of dry carth in the cleft, which 
had been brought thither by the winds, a mole, rooting as in 
common arth; and that he cut off her head with his ax, 
and threw her Aden : and both the wood-buyer and his 
jon affirm that they ſaw her fall thence. It is to me, gen- 
tlemen, utterly unaccountable, how this mole could come 
in the cleft of the tree, at ſeveral yards diſtance from the 
ground. I cannot conceive, that ſhe could, at this ſea- 
ſon, ſurvive ſo long above ground as was neceſſary to 
mount that bole, even if ſhe found no unnatural diffi— 
culty in climbing up the rough bark with her ſoft belly. 

I cannot conceive that ſhe could ſubſiſt any time in thoſe 
few handfuls of dry earth which were in the cleft of the 
tree. I cannot conceive it probable, that any bird of prey 

hould raiſe her from the ground, and then drop her in 
the cleſt. Nor can J more caſily conceive, that the work- 
man ſhould” have any motive to carry up the mole with 
him, and drop her there, to create a wonder; eſpecially 
as the catching a live mole was a thing out of his way. I 
with, eden that ſome of your correſpondents; and 

eſpeciaily ſuch as correſpond \ with the Royal Sccicty, would 
give their ſentiments on the ſubject, by your channel, ta . 
he public, and particularly, 
SE GErxTLEMEN, 

Eaft-Newton, Your old 5 

July 20, 1765. | THoMas COMBEER, 
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Continuation of Mr. John-Wynne Baker's Report to the 
DuBLIN SOCIETY : Containing Experiments and Obſerva- 
tions on the comparative Ripening of Spring and Common 
I heat; the comparative Advantage of ſowing Barley in the 
Broad-caſt or Drill Mays; French Barley; Burnet; Lucerne; 
Red Clover; the native Strawberry Trefoil; and the Means 
F killing the Red Warm, which frequently deſtroys young 


Cornu. 


Experiments on the comparative Ripening of Spring and 
Common I heat, 


OME little time after receiving the inſtructions I 
was honoured with from the Society, I was deſired 
by the committee, then fitting to ſettle the pre- 
miums for the ſucceeding year, to make a comparative ex- 
periment between ſpring and common wheat. 

T he purpoſe of this experiment was to diſcover, whether 
common wheat would not ripen when fown late in the 
ſpring, as well as ſpring wheat. 

Vor. V. No. 27. 1 . Accord- 
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Accordingly, on the twenty-cighth day of March, I 
ſowed two perches of each ſort of wheat in my garden, in 
drills three feet aſunder, at the rate of five ſtone to an 
acre. I had but two pounds of ſpring wheat, otherwiſe I 
ſhould have extended the experiment. 

'The common wheat came up well, but the ſpring wheat 
came up very thin in the drills, which, for ſome time, 1 
apprehended was owing to fome fault in the ſeed ; but the 
caſe was otherwiſe, as appeared afterwards from a ſecond 
ſowing in another place: add to this, that in a few days I 
diſcovered mice had eaten great part of the feed ; however, 
ſome little of it eſcaped, and planted greatly, as did the 
common wheat, 

As a ſubſtitute for the horſe-hoe, which could not be 
introduced in theſe ſmall experiments, I ufed the ſpade, 
and the plants grew to admiration. 

The fatality, which attends all ſmall experiments in the 
corn tribe, followed theie: for I was obliged to cut the 
ſpring wheat before it was ripe, the birds, in defiance of 
all protection, having devoured moſt of it; however, it 
would have ripened completely, and, as a proof of this 
aſſertion, I have a few ears, which I ſelected from the reſt, 
which are very fine. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the ſpring wheat was 
more expoled to the ravages of birds than the other, as 
the common wheat I ſowed was bearded, which is always 
a great, though not a perfect, protection to it from 
birds. 

The common wheat metwith a diſtemper which was quite 
as fatal to it, as the mice and birds were to the other: 
this was the ruſt, or mildew. Before this diſeaſe came 
upon it, it was as fine corn as ever I ſaw, but it never 
ripened ; although in appearance the ears were very fine. 

This diſeaſe attacking this corn and ſparing the other, I 
am inclined to attribute to this circumſtance, vrz. that 
this was very thick and ſtrong; whereas the ocher was 
very thin, from the accident before mentioned: perhaps, 
had it been as thick, it might have ſhared the ſam fate. 


S0 
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So that I think theſe experiments are not by any means 
_ concluſive, as to the ripening of either of theſe ſpecies of 
wheat, when ſown late in the ſpring. 

I ſowed another plot of ground, as was before men- 
tioned, on the fourth of May with ſpring wheat, which 
came up well, grew very ſtrong, and formed very fine ears 
in appearance, but never ripened. 

On the twenty-ninth of April, I ſowed an acre of very 
good ground with common wheat, which I ſteeped before- 


hand in putrid water; it came up in eight days, but made 


no figure till June; it formed ſmall ears, but produced no 
grain at all. 

So far we have two concluſive experiments that ſpring 
wheat will not ripen when ſown the beginning of May; 
and that common wheat will not ripen when ſown the 
latter end of April. 

__ Notwithſtanding that our queſtion is not anſwered by 
the two firſt experiments; yet the diſeaſe attending the 
common wheat has furniſhed ſome obſervations with re- 
ſpect to the mildew, or ruſt, upon corn and other plants, 
which tend principally to confirm thoſe made by the in- 


genious Mr. Tillet, director of the Mint at Troys, and 


ſeem to contradict moſt of our Engliſh writers on this 
diſeaſe; many of whom ſeem to have implicitly followed 
others, who, I am afraid, have undertaken to account for, 
and furniſh remedies againſt, a diſeaſe, which perhaps 
they had never ſeen. 

Various are the opinions, and many of them contra- 
dictory in themſelves: but, upon the whole, candour 


obliges me to own mytelf as much at a loſs to determine 


with certainty the cauſe of this diſeaſe, as, I find, the 
many writers arc, who have thought themſelves perfect 
maſters of it, Even by reading fix pompous pages, which 
I have gone over many times, I ſhould ſcarcely know the 
diſeaſe, ſo faint is the deſcription ; but it will ever be 
known by the greateſt ſtrangers to country aftairs under 
the French name, which indeed 1s as truly deſcriptive as 
it is laconic, by them it is called role, or ruſt. By the 
Romans it ſeems to have been called r6:29. 


t 2 I ſhall 
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I ſhall omit to give my obſervations upon this diſeafe at 
preſent, as it would oblige me to quote many tedious 
paſſages from the books; and where there is a contrariety 
of opinions, although without evidence : yet, a little man, 
with a ſew facts only to ſupport a new theory, would ſtand 
a chance of making but a poor figure. 

At preſent J join in opinion with Mr. Tillet, and Mr. 
Reneaume; who ſeem to think that the extravaſated juices 
of the olives; operated upon, and condenſed, by the acri- 
mony of the air, I ſhould rather ſay incruſted, are the 
occaſion of it. To this I ſhall only add, that I am at 
preſent of opinion, that the lacerated parts of the plants 
giving paſſage to, or rather changing the courſe of, the 
Juices before mentioned (which are the nutriment and 
life of the plants) to the diminution, and loſs, of the 
vegetable food to the nobler parts, is the true cauſe of the 
plants failing in their produce: but, I repeat it, I attempt _ 
not here to account how, and from what cauſe, thoſe 
lacerations, which I believe to be the baſis of the diſeaſe, 
happen. | 

The comparative experiment between ſpring and com- 
mon wheat, I think, ſhould be repeated, as the diſcovery 
thereby ſought for tends to a public benefit : but it ſhould 
be in a larger way, and in an open expoſure. 

A circumſtance has recurred to my memory, which had 
eſcaped my attention from the time it happened, till fince 
entered upon this ſubject. 

Laſt ſpring a poor neighbour of mine told me he had 
loſt the ſeaſon for ſowing his wheat, for want of money 
to buy ſeed, but that, if he could get a barrel of Poland 
wheat, (as he called it) which was the white cone, he 
would then ſow his ground : accordingly he obtained the 
ſeed, and did ſow it; but I underſtand, upon enquiry, 
that it produced not a good crop. He ſowed it ſome time 
about the beginning of February. 

And yet I am informed there is a gentleman in Scotland, 
who makes it his conſtant practice to ſow his wheat in the 
ſpring by choice; and that he intends to publiſh a re- 
commendation of that practice, 
'The 
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The lateſt I ever ſowed any with ſucceſs was the 
thirtieth of December; but that was only a ſmall experi- 
ment once in England, 

A noble lord, who is a member of the ſociety, informs 
me, that he has ſown red lammas wheat twice in March, 
old ſtile, with great ſucceſs, in a piece of ground which 
had been old gardens, and that the produce was about ten 
barrels an acre. 

The firſt time on the "EA" of March. 

The ſecond time, his lordſhip ſays, he fred the like 
ſeed on the ninth of March, new ſtile, upon turnep 
ground; and that the produce was computed to be four— 
teen barrels an acre. 

His lordſhip informs me, the only difference he obſerved 
between that and the October wheat, was, that the wheat 
ſown in the ſpring, ripened about fourteen days later than 
that ſown in October. 

His lordſhip has been fo kind as to order his ſteward to 
repeat this experiment this ycar, and has condeſcended to 
promiſe me a report of the exact produce, time cf ſowing, 
and condition of the land; which, under his permiſſion, 
will appear in my next year's report. 


Comparative Trial of Broad-caft and Drilled Barley. 


The next, and laſt article, which I had the honour 
to receive inſtructions from the Society to try experiments 
upon, was barley. 

For this purpoſe I had not 2 piece of ground in ſuch 
order, either as to its quality or tilth, as I could have 
wiſhed, by many degrees; the beſt I had, having been a 
clover lay, broke for fallow in Auguſt, 1763; which lay 
all the ſucceeding winter, certainly very much to its 
benefit. 

This field was ploughed once again, in the ſpring, 
| before I received any inſtructions from the ſociety; and 
ſoon after once more, for the experiments on barley. 

Thus it had the benefit of a winter fallow and three 
ploughings; beſides that of being harrowed after the 
fecond ploughing. 


B 
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- Be it noted, that at the third ploughing, one acre of 
this field was thrown into ridges of hve feet breadth, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe already deſcribed for the 
turneps. 

The lateneſs of my inſtructions, added to many un- 
avoidable impediments, prevented my ſowing this ground 
till the ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of May; 4 
which 1 found was by much too late; however, on the 
ſeventeenth and eighteenth, I ſowed fix acres, in the 
common or broad-caſt way, with one barrel of ſeed to 
each acre, and harrowed it in; and on the nineteenth, I 
ſowed the one acre before mentioned, with the drill plough, 
two drills, ten inches aſunder, on the middle of each 
ridge, with four ſtone and a half of ſeed to the acre. 

The difficulties which I had to encounter afterwards, 
were the crows and weeds. The crows, at this ſcaſon of 
the year, are very bold, from the great ſcarcity of food 
there then is for them; and they did conſiderable damage 
to the crops, particularly that in drills; for where they 
pulled up the corn, there were no neighbouring plants to 
extend their branches and roots to occupy the ſpaces, as 
there was in the broad-caſt way : yet the damage would 
have been much more, had I not kept a man with a gun 
conſtantly in the held, 

The winter fallow greatly meliorated and improved the 
ground, but did not deſtroy the weeds, as the addition of 
a ſummer fallow, for which I intended this land, would 
have done. Under theſe circumſtances, I was greatly 
diſtreſſed with thiſtles in both the crops ; but in the drills 
more than the other ; the horſe-hoeing giving every hbre 
of the roots freſh nouriſhment, which: added new vigour 
to their growth, although I was frequently hand-weeding 
them from the barley. 

On the ſecond of July, I Koa the drilled barley 
for the firſt time, by taking off each ſide of every ridge as 
cloſe to the plants as could be. 

This was a total deſtruction to all weeds on the outſides 
of every row of barley, but the internal intervals I was 


obliged to weed by hand, On the twelfth of July I 
5 | horſe- 
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horſe-hoed it again, by turning back a furrow to each fide 
of every ridge. The vigour which this hoeing gave the 
plants afforded me great pleaſure. On the firſt of 
September I gave it the laſt hoeing, which was no more 
than to throw the remainder of the mould out of the 
furrows up to the plants ; which brought the ridges into 
their original form, and left the furrows fair and clean. 

I have often heard great accounts of the extraordinary 


produce of French barley; and, after waiting a con- 


ſiderable time, acquired my intended importation of a 
little of it: with this 1 ſowed five of the ridges of the 
drilled acre, on the nineteenth of May. 

The weather being very dry for ſome time after theſe 
crops were ſown, they both came up late: upon their ap- 
proaching to maturity, they looked tolerably well ; but, 
upon cloſely examining them, they were not ſo ſtrong and 
thick as I have had, and have often ſeen: the ears were 
ſhort, and the grains were ſmall. 

The broad-caſt was thin in many places; and the drills 
failed, in ſome places a foot, and in others a yard: this 
laſt muſt have ariſen from the crows, as we cannot err in 
dropping the ſeed regularly with the drill-plough, when 
once it is ſet to work. Perhaps in the broad-caſt it might 
be ſown a little thinner in one place than in another. 
Add to this, that ſome plants, in both the experiments, 
were cut off by the red worm; and they would have 
ſuffered much more, had we not on the twenty-third of 
June had very fine rain, which {topped the progreſs of 
_ theſe deſtructive inſects, as I find rain always does, pro- 
vided it is ſufficient to penetrate the ground. 

From the time of ſowing, to the twenty-third of June, 
we had dry weather, except that for ſeven of the inter- 
vening days we had a few light ſhowers ; which were of 
no uſe. This dry ſeaſon was much againſt theſe ex- 
periments. 


The land in which theſe crops were fawn, is upon a 


lime-ſtone quarry, in ſome degree inclinable to. a loam, 
though not ſufficiently ſo to prevent its incruſting by dry 
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weather: it is tolerable good ground in nature, very 
proper for wheat, but not fo fit for barley as I could have 
wiſhed, and without manuring would not bring turneps 
to any degree of perfection, I having ſown ſome in the 
ſame field laſt June, to try the quality of the land: this 
is a good criterion, by which to try ground for barley ; 


and perhaps from thence has ariſen the cuſtom of barley 


following turneps, which is an unexceptionable good 
practice; for where land will bring a good crop of turneps, 
a plentiful crop of barley may be expected, provided the 
{ſeaſon be favourable. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the land for thefe experiments 
was not manured at all, 

On the third of October, I began to reap theſe crops, a 
very late ſeaſon; but that muſt be charged to the late ſow- 
ing, and dry weather, which followed that. 

The fix acres of broad-caſt produced fifty-four barrels, 
ſeven ſtone, and four pounds of ſaleable corn, which is at 
the rate of nine barrels, one ſtone, and three pounds for 
every acre. 

The drilled acre produced of the French and common 
barley together, eight barrels, two ſtone, and four pounds, 
which is leſs than the broad-caſt by fourteen ſtone and 
thirteen pounds. 

Thus we ſec, upon the face of the experiments, that 
the produce of the broad-caſt is ſuperior to the drilled by 
near a barrel; but out of that we are to deduct the original 
ſaving of ſeed at the time of ſowing the drilled acre, which 
was eleven ſtone and ſcven pounds, which brings the 


produce near to an equality with an acre of the broad-caft 


crop. 
| . . . 
One acre of the broad- caſt cher produced 9g 1 3 
One acre of the drilled produced —8 2 4 


In favour of the broad-caſt o 14 13 
Deduet for ſeed ſaved in ſowing the drilled o 11 7 


Still in favour of the broad-caſt © 3 6 


Hence 
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Hence we ſce, that in fact the broad- caſt produced only 
three ſtone and ſix pounds more than the dtilled. 

However, neither of the crops are what they would 
have been, had they been ſown in proper ground, and in 
due ſeaſon; and therefore I look upon neither of the ex- 
periments as concluſive by any means, as to which is the 
preferable method of ſowing barley. 

One circumſtance I ſhould not omit to mention, which 
is in favour of the drilled crop, iz. That the land, after 
taking the crop off, was in a much finer ſtate for wheat, 
or any other crop, than it was at the time of ſowing the 
barley *; whereas the ground upon which the broad-caſt 
was ſown, was by many degrees worſe, It is true, the 
horſe-hoeing 1s ſomething to be added to the account of 
expence, which was four ſhillings and pur-pence, for 
men's hire, excluſive of two horſes; but that will be 
amply repaid by the ſucceeding crop. To this may be 
added, that at leaſt half that expence was ſaved in the 
difference of reaping the drilled acre, and an acre. of the 
broad-calt, = | | 

The French barley did by no means anſwer my ex- 
pectations; the car was ſhorter confiderably- than the 
other, but indeed the grains ſtand much cloſer together: 
it is very flat in the ear, and is good corn. Perhap 8 it 
would have ſucceeded better, had it been 19570 earlier, and 
on rich land. | 

Some of the drilled and broad-caſt barley was ſmurted ; 
a diſtemper to which all the bread-corns are liable; but, 
in truth, the cauſe of it ſeems to have baffled the enquiries 
of all naturaliſts who have attempted to examine into it; 
and although many perſons have wrote upon it, and almoſt 
every one thinks his theory concluſive and initructive, vet 
J have generally ſound them miltaken. | 

Various motives, ſuperſtition, avarice, the pleaſure of 
writing, or the ſpirit of coutradiction, have influenced 


The ground upon which the broad-caft | barley grew, 15 now, 
the twenty- -fifth of Jul, , under oats, and the acre which was 
drilled is under v heat, the excellent appearance of wich I at- 
tribute to the horſe-hoeing the crop of drilled barley, 
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the ſentiments of many, without having that due regard 
to the honeſt purpoſe of writing, which every writer 
ſhould obſerve; and, in truth, they ſeem to be as much 
unacquainted with the real cauſe of the diſeaſe, as I 
candidly profeſs myſelf to be; I wiſh to be underſtood, 
to mean with any degree of certainty, for I am not with- 
out my theory, as to the cauſes and remedy of this diſeaſe, 
as well as other perſons, but I difown the motives which 
have manifeſtly influenced the ſentiments of many of the 
writers whom I have read. 

The moſt candid, leaſt poſitive and ſuperſtitious, 
manifeſtly enquiring after the truth, are the modern 
French writers, whoſe diſintereſted labours, and ingenious 
obſervations in huſbandry, have more merit than all the 
fix ſcore volumes I have before me, and do no leſs honour 
to their country than to themſelves. Yet, in almoſt every 
author, ſomething is to be found worthy of praiſe ; but 
that is too often ſhaded by their pretenſions to too much. 
I would be underſtood not to include Mr. Tull and Dr. 
Home in the bulk of writers; their labours are well en- 
titled to the attention and praiſes of every ingenious 
man. 

I ſhall probably in ſome fatue paper trouble the Society 
and the public with my ideas on this diſtemper, which can 
be founded upon conjectures only; but by comparing them 
with the obſervations of the moſt-ingenious men on this 
ſubject, I think they carry a complex1on of probability: 
but, from an abhorrence of poſitiveneſs, I wiſh always to 
preſerve a diffidence, which I hope will protect me from 
cenſure, in a ſubject which can be diſcourſed upon only on 
principles founded on theory and conjecture, 


Experiments on Burnet, 


Burnet has been lately introduced in England, as r 
artificial paſture for cattle in the winter; and I find, by 


the Muſeum Rvſticum, bas very much engaged the attention 


of the public, 
bY, 
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It is a native both of England and Ireland * ; there are 
many ſpecies of it, which, now it is likely to be intro- 
duced as a winter paſture for cattle, is the foundation of 
diſputes amongſt the preſent writers, reſpecting the diſtinct 
ſpecies cultivated by Mr. Rocque; but, upon the whole, 
it ſeems to be the great meadow burnet. Moſt of the 
other ſpecies, according to Miller, are exoticks. 

A member of the Society, who had purchaſed ſome of 
the ſeed of Mr. Rocque, did me the favour to give me a 
pound of it laſt April, part of which I ſowed in the fol- 
lowing manner, on the firſt day of laſt May. 


Experiments. 

No. 

11. One perch in the broad-caſt, or common way of 
ſowing. | 

12. One perch in drills, one foot aſunder. 

13. One perch in drills, two feet aſunder. 

14. One perch in drills, three feet aſunder. 

22. Sown on the fifteenth of June, one perch Town in 
drills, three feet aſunder. 


In about fifteen days after ſowing, the plants began to 
appear, each throwing up two ſmall lobes or leaves, rather 
round. . 

On the twenty- fifth of Auguſt, ſome of the branches 
began to bloſſom, ſome of them red, and ſome rather of 
a yellow white. 

From Mr. Rocque's account of the plant, I expected 
to have ſaved ſome ſeed from it, but in that I was diſ- 
appointed; though there did form a little, but the quan- 
tity was ſo ſmall, that it was not worth attention. He 
ſays it forms ſced the firſt year: perhaps the ſeaſon was 


I ſaw many native plants laſt ſummer, which were found in 
Rathfarnham park ; and the root of one of them, which was at 
leaſt two feet long, over and above a long piece, which plainly 
appeared to have been broken off by the workman in the 


digging it up. 
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too wet and cold for it. I had alſo an objection to the 
cutting of it, as I was very deſirous to ſee how it would 
ſtand the winter, when grown as mine was. 

All the care I beſtowed upon the broad-caſt, was to 
pull up any weeds that grew high amongſt it; and the 
intervals between the drills I dug with a ſpade, as a ſub- 
ſtitute for the horſe-hoe, which could not be introduced 
in ſuch ſmall experiments. 

All the plants grew very well, and are now, the twenty 
ſecond day of February, very hne green herbage. 

I ind the broad-caft is a little yel low | in the lower fibres; 
the one-foot drills the ſame, only in a leſs degree; the 
two-feet drills are ſtill leſs affected, but the three-feet 
drills ſcarce at all, and the plants are very green, and 
ſtronger than any of the preceding. 

This ſeems to ſhew that ſingle drills, with three-feet 
intervals, is the beſt culture for it; but Mr. Rocque 
ſays, as I am informed, it ſhould not be ſown in drills; 
urging, that in that poſition it runs upon the ground, and 
does not riſe perpendicularly ; however, I do not find that 
to be the caſe ſo much as I expected from his report. The 
plant is naturally very buſhy, and throws out an infinity 
of branches and leaves, which naturally keeps the lower 
ones down. Certain it is, that my three-feet drills are 
much the beſt ; for the broad-caſt js lodged, and is much 
cloſer to the eroind than the drilled, and therefore retains 
the wet more, which accounts for its being injured in the 
colour. Notwithſtanding this, I ſhall not venture to 
determine, whether in drills or broad-caſt be the beſt 
culture for it. 

That which was ſown in June is not ſo high, nor fo 
ſtrong, as the three- feet drills firſt ſown, but is near equal 
to the two-feet drills, and is 5 to either of the 
other two experiments. 5 

I think it a graſs which merits great attention, for it 
has preſerved its verdure all the winter, and has not 
received the leaſt injury from the froſt and ſnow we have 
ately had, which was pretty levere for the time it laſted. 

A 
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A few mornings fince, I walked out pretty early ta 
examine it, when the froſt was hard, and the burnet 
covered with ſnow; with a broom I beat off the ſnow, 
and the plants were as erect, and retained their verdure 
as perfectly as in September laſt. Hence I have not a 
doubt but it will be a great acquiſition to the farmer and 
grazier, when it comes into general uſe, 

I have this day, f. e. the twenty-ſecond of February, 
cut ſome of it, which I gave to my ſheep, black cattle, 
and horſes, and they all eat very eagerly of it. I ſhall 
immediately ſend to England for the ſeed of it, and ſhall 
extend my experiments upon it this year, and hope in my 
next year's report to give a pretty full account of it. 


Experiments on Lucerne. 


The ineſtimable value of this plant has been ſo much 
ſpoken of by all the ableſt writers on huſbandry, that it 
is quite unneceſſary for me to ſay any thing in its re- 
commendation, 


Here follow my Experiments upon it this Year, 
No. TT 
15. Son in drills, three feet aſunder. 
16. Sown in drills, two feet aſunder. 
17. Sown in drills, one foot aſunder. 
18. Sown in the common, or broad-caſt way. 


I ſowed the ſeed for theſe experiments on the firſt of 
May, but the middle of April would have been a more 
proper ſeaſon. ; 

The Jucerne began to appear on the eighth day: in its 
firſt appearance, it has two very ſmall leaves of an oval 
form. 

Theſe expertinanta were treated in the ſame manner as 


the burnet. | 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, I cut the Jucerne of each 
experiment, and the proguce of green fodder was as 
folloyys: 


Number 
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Number 18. f. e. the three-feet drills, produced off one 
perch, thi [Ty'-ONE pounds and a quarter, 

Number 16. 7. e. the two-feet drills, produced off one 
perch, fortv-ſour pounds and a half. 

Number 17. 7.ec. the one-foot drills, produced off one 
perch, forty-three pounds. 

Number 18. 7. e. the broad-caft, produced off one perch, 
fifty- nine pounds. 


Upon the face of theſe experiments, the broad-caſt has 
the greateſt produce. Above the three-feet drills twenty- 
ſeven pounds and three quarters; above the two- feet drills, 
fourteen pounds and a half; and above the one-tfoot drills 
fixteen pounds, 

Hence it may be concluded by perſons not acquainted 
with the nature and culture of this plant, that the broad- caſt 
fowing is to be preferred, as yielding the greater produce, 
but I think that concluſion ſhould not be too haſtily drawn, 
for the following reaſons, 

Theſe crops are all from the firſt cutting after ſowing 
the ſeed, and therefore the lucerne in the broad-caſt was 
then as good, cr probably better, than it will ever be again 
in any ſucceeding crop, the ground being looſer, and fewer 
weeds in it, than there ever can be hereafter; for the 
natural graſs is already riſing in it, although it was 
managed in the way practiſed by Mr. Rocque; which is 
to harrow, or rake the ground after cutting the lucerne, 
Another reaſon is, that for the firſt year the plants are in 
their infancy ; but in three years I apprehend the drills 
will more than treble their produce: whereas, at that 
time, I ſhould fear. the broad-caſt would be quite or near 
deſtroyed by the natural graſs. In other words, as falt as 


the drilled gs improve, I do conceive the broad-caſt will 


diminiſh, 

The culture of lucerne in drills, with intervals of only 
one foot, I find is no better than the broad-caſt, as there 
is no ſuch thing as horſe-hoeing between the rows, and 
where the crop ſhould be large, digging would be too 


But 
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But upon the comparative experiment, between the two 
and three feet intervals, I confeſs I cannot ſo readily 
. pronounce : the two feet produce the moſt, by thirteen 
pounds and a quarter; whether that diſtance will continue 
to do ſo, I cannot ſay: it may happen that when the roots 
become large, which is the propereſt time to aſcertain the 
fact, that the three- feet drills may have the greater produces 
but time alone can determine this point, which really is 
very material to know. 


Second Set of Experiments on Lucerne. 


Theſe experiments were calculated to diſcover how far 
the roots of this plant would bear being wounded, as in 
the culture of Jucerne practiſed by Mr. Rocque: I do 
conceive many of the roots muſt be injured, to the maniſeſt 
diminution of the crop. 

In April, 1763, 1 ſowed a little lucerne in my garden. 
May the firſt, 1764, I treated ſome of the plants in the 
following manner, after thinning of them ia the row, by 
taking all others from them, and leaving the plants {notes 
and about two feet aſunder. 


Numb. 1. The root of this plant T ſplit from the crown 
of it downwards, for about an inch. 

Numb. 2. The root of this plant was: ſplit firſt in the 
ſame direction as the former, and then I ſplit it tranſ- 
verſcly, for about an inch downwards, 

Numb. 3. The root of this plant I cut a flice of one 
ſide, about an inch long, juſt below the crown of the 
. 

Numb. 4. This plant [ cut the whole crown of the 
root off, 

Numb. 5. This plant I iplit the root of, in the ſame 
manner as Numb. 1. and thea cut about an inch and 
a half off one hs. 


After . theſe plants, I dug the earth round 
them, in order to feed the fibrous roots to che nouriſhment 
of the plants, 


They 
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They never afterwards made any figure, Towards 
September, Numb. 1, 2, and 3, threw out a few weak 
ſtems, not worth notice; but Numb. 4, and 5, never 
grew afterwards. 

Theſe experiments I mean to repeat in a greater number, 
and that for two or three years together, before I ſhall 
venture to draw poſitive concluſions from them: but 1 
think theſe ſeem to prove, that Mr. Rocque's method is 
not to be preferred ſo much beyond Tull's, Duhamel's, 
and M. de Chatavieux's, as his advocates would inſinuate“. 
But the fair trial between his method and the drill, will 
be to experiment carefully upon them for four or five year: 
together; my experiments in wounding the plants, being 
only calculated to ſupport theory by facts; for my notion 
of the conſequences which muſt happen from his culture, 
is no more than theory. 

Till 1 made this ſet of experiments, I confeſs I never 
was [ſenſible of the texture and firmneſs of I::cerne-roots, 
which are really very hard to cut, and not much unlike a 
dried ſtick, which I muſt confeſs ſeems to favour Mr. 
Rocque's method, ſo far as relates to my apprehenſion of 
the plants being wounded by his inſtruments, which, from 
the hardneſs of the roots, cannot wound them in the 
manner I did mine with a knife. And as my purſuits tend 
only to diſcover the truth in matters of huſbandry, for 
Mr. Rocque's honour, and my own credit, I could not 
omit to communicate this remark, as I hope the reader 


will belicve J am endeavouring to aſcertain the beſt culture 


for lucerne, and not writing to leſſen Mr. Rocque or his 
ſyſtem : every man aCting in a private capacity, has a right 
to adopt ſuch as he pleaſes; but I, who am acting in a 
great meaſure for the public, think myſelf bound to be 
conſcientiouſly exact in my ſcrutiny of every ſyſtem, which 


I ſhall comparatively experiment upon. If I am miſtaken 


in the culture of lucerne, I have the ſatisfaction of con- 
ſidering ſome of the greateſt men, who have ever wrote 
upon the ſubject, are no leſs miſtaken than I am. 


* See Muſeum Ruſticum, Numb. LXXXI, fol. 339. Vol. I. 
4 Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid by many writers 
on lucerne, as to its tap-roots, yet I find it has many 
lateral ones, and it is only a few of the plants that ſend 
down but one tap-root, but an infinite number in all 
ſhapes and directions. At a year old, I find the healthy 
ones are from ten to eighteen inches long ; I preſerve them 
of that age now by me, and intend every year to take 
them up, in order to have them of all ages; the better to 
ſee their progreſs from year to year. 

Upon the firſt of laſt May, ſome of my lucerne, which 
was ſown the year before, was eighteen inches high; but 
let it be obſerved, that it had the benefit of a ſouth aſpeR, 
aided by the reflection of a fruit wall. This induces 
me to believe, that a declivity with a fouth aſpect, will 
be the moſt advantageous ſituation for this plant, in this 
country; for, although lucerne will live in the ſevereſt 
winters, yet it flouriſhes beſt under the influence of a 
warm ſun; the only bleſſing we feem to want in this 
country. 

In the ſummer months I obſerye, in a good ſoil, and 
under proper culture, it grows about an inch in twenty- 
four hours; ſometimes I have known it grow an ine@h and 
a half in the ſame time, | 


Third Set of Experiments on Lucerne. 


The tranſplanting lucerne feems to have been firft 
thought of by the ingenious and never-ſufficiently to be 
praiſed M. de Chateauvieux, whoſe reaſons for every new 
attempt are founded upon ſuch ſolid and rational principles, 
that they have generally ſucceeded to his expectations, 
This gentleman ſays, plants of two or three years old may 
be planted equally well with thoſe of one year old. 

My plants laſt April were all one year old, which, upon 
taking up for the purpoſe of tranſplanting, I found differed 
very much in their ſize, which induged me to divide them 
into three parcels, 7. e. the ſmalleſt, middling, and largeſt. 
Theſe I tranſplanted in the following manner, fix inches 
aſunder in the rows, and the rows three feet. 

Vol. V. No. 27. XX Numb. 
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Numb. 1. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off, 


Numb. 2. Forty of the middling plants, with their tap or 


leading roots cut off. 


Numb. 3. Forty of the largeſt plants, with their tap or 


leading roots cut off, 

Numb. 4. Forty of the middling plants, without cutting, 
their roots. 

Numb. 5. Forty of the largeſt plants, without cutting 
their roots. 

Numb. 6. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, without cutting 
their roots, 


Theſe fix rows of plants were put down the twenty- 
eighth day of April, I watered them at the time of 
putting down, and once afterwards, 

Very few of them died; ſo that the different ſizes and 
methods ſcem to anſwer equally well the firſt ſeaſon. 

I intended to have cut the produce of cach experiment 
for weighing; but a few days before that was to be done, 
my horſes got into the place where it grew, and eat ſome 
of it, which diſappointed my purpoſe. From the appear- 
ance of the experiments reſpectively, there would have 
been very little, if any difference in the produce; but a 
third and fourth year's crops will aſcertain how far cutting 
off the tap-roots will benefit the plants, and how far 
tranſplanting is preferable to ſowing. Be it noted, that 
the tranſplanted roots make no great figure the firſt 
year. 

In order to aſcertain, with ſome degree of certainty, 
how far lucerne may be worth the farmer's attention, I 
laſt ſummer made an experiment with an horſe, to dif- 
cover how much he would cat, which being known, we 
can, from the firſt ſet of experiments, pretty exactly tell 
how many horſes an acre of lucerne will maintain during 


the ſummer months. The horſe I choſe for this purpoſe 


1s 2 very large one; he had been ploughing from ſeven 


_ o'clock in the morning till ſeven in the evening, during 


1 whieh 


| 
| 
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which time I forbid his having any thing to eat. When 
he was taken out of the plow, I ordered him into a table 
by himſelf, where J had provided for him fifty-ſix pounds 
of lucerne, without any other food for that night, of which 


he had eat by next morning, forty-nine pounds; a quan- 


tity, which I own ſurprized me. 
Lucerne will in this country, in favourable ſeaſons, 


mow. four times in a ſummer after the firſt year, and we. 


may ſafely calculate, that at every cutting it will yield 


half an hundred weight upon each perch, which at the 


four cuttings is two hundred weight upon a perch in the 
ſeaſon, or ſixteen tons upon an acre, 7. e. thirty-five thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty pounds. This is a low cal- 
culation; but at this rate, ſuppoſe five horſes to be allow- 
ed forty-nine pounds every twenty-four hours, which is 
two hundred and forty-five pounds, in that caſe an acre 
will maintain them one hundred and forty-ſix days, which 
is twenty weeks and ſix days. No man will contend for 


it, I believe, that any natural paſture will do any ſuch 


thing. Add to this profit, the circumſtance of making 
dung all the ſummer; an object, I am ſorry to obſerve, 
not ſufficiently attended to in this country, amongſt the 
common farmers ; if they can make a little for their po- 
tatoes, they ſeem to think of no more, 

Lucerne ſhould never be ſown upon wet or ſpungy 
ground, but upon dry rich land, and mult always be kept 
tree from weeds. . 

I ſowed ſome laſt April in drills, upon ground not fix 
inches deep, above a lime-ſtone quarry, and it grew very 
luxuriantly, but the ſoil is very good. 

Turneps are the beſt preparation of ground that I know 


of for lucerne, particularly if they be raiſed in drills, in 


the manner before repreſented. 

My lucerne in the broad-caſt and one-foot drills, was 
infected with the ruſt or mildew, during its growth ; this 
ſeems to be an objection to the ſowing of it with fuch 
narrow intervals, or in the broad-caſt way, ſince the two- 
ect and three-fect drills were in the ſame place, and they 
were not at all infected with this diſeaſe. 
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Red Clover. 


This is a graſs of very general uſe, and will grow upon 
almoſt any ground, except that which is wet; but the 
abundance of the crop depends upon the quality of the 
land, and the ſeaſon. 

For the firſt time in my life, I ſowed a little laſt year in 
drills, three feet aſunder, on the firſt day of May, without 
any corn with it. In Auguſt following, I cut one perch 
of it, and the produce green, weighed one hundred weight 
and a quarter, i. e. one hundred and forty pounds; a 
quantity, which I confeſs ſurprized me; but producing 
iuch an abundance the firſt year of ſowing, and that at one 
cutting; what mult be the produce the ſecond and third 
years, upon good land and in favourable ſeaſons, when it 
will cut at leaſt twice, if not three times in a ſummer ? I 
am willing to believe, at Jeaſt, three hundred weight up- 
on a perch, which would be twenty-four tons upon an 
acre.—lf ſo, lucerne I am afraid will never come up to 
it; but this opens a field for experiments, not only for an 
improvement in the culture of clover, but alſo for compa- 
rative ones between that and lucerne, 

Left any one ſhould be induced, from what I have ſaid, 
to expect abundant crops of clover by mowing, I beg leave 
to premiſe ;z that when it is ſown upon poor land, with a 
view to improve it, the clover ſhould never be mowed. 
But where it is intended to be made into nay, it muſt al- 
ways be ſown upon good dry land; in which caſe it will 
be very profitable, if the ſummer be not too dry. 


Tie native Strawberry Trefoil. 


I come now to ſpeak of a plant, which, from what 1 
did vith it laſt year, ſeems to claim very ſerious attention, 
Fhe firſt time I ever took notice of it, was in the county 
of Meath, upon a bank of lime-ſtone gravel : this induced 
£2 to look more carefully after it; and after ſpending 2 

great 
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.great deal of my time, J collected about a quarter of a 
ound of the ſeed, concluding that a plant, which ſhews 

ſych natural luxuriance in its wild ſtate, muſt make a 

great figure under a culture equal to its own bounty. 

I obſerve where it is crowded by common graſs, it is 
in no proportion equal to what it is, where a plant hap- 
pens to be alone. 

This graſs, or rather permit me to call it acquiſition, I 
found in my ſearches after other graſſes, of which I have 
made a pretty good collection in their ſeeds, and ſhall in 
due time make my experiments upon them. 

The plant now before us is a trefoil, which I find in 
Miller's Gardener's dictionary, being one of the twenty- 
five ſorts he deſcribes, and is by him called, No. 5. Tri- 
folium fragiferum, or Strawberry trefoil. 

Miller ſays it is a native of England ; what I SA be- 
fore ſaid, proves it alſo to be a native of Ireland. He ſays 
it is often preſerved in botanic gardens for variety. 

The bloſſom, or flower of it, very much reſembles a 
ſtrawberry, only that it is much leſs, and from thence 
takes its name of ſtrawberry trefoil. 

The ſeed before-mentioned, I collected in 1763, and 
on the firſt of laſt May I ſowed one perch of ground with 
it in drills three feet aſunder, which came up in about 
eight days. It grew very faſt, till at laſt it covered the 
whole ground, and appeared to have been ſown in the 
promiſcuous way. 

I intended to have let it ſtand, to ſee if it would ripen 
the ſeed (which I believe it would not have done the firſt 
year) but the horſes which got into the lucerne, as before- 
mentioned, alſo injured this. Provoked at its being diſ- 
figured, I ordered it to be cut; till then I had no concep- 
tion of its quantity, the mow<cr could ſcarcely turn it with 
Eis ſcythe, it was ſo itrong, heavy, and ſo much en- 
tangled, 

The produce of this fingle perch green, was one hun- 
ared weight and three quarters, i. e. one hundred and 
hinety-ſix pounds; 2 quantity, which I think very great. 

I have 


— 
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| have this year collected about three quarters of 2 


pound more of the ſecd. 


The ground I ſowed it upon was very well reduced, 
and manured with dung. | 

[ flatter myſelf it will mow twice the ſecond year, but 
kow long it will grow I cannot yet tell. 

I had a natural plant which ſprung up in my orchard 
Jait ſummer, which ſome worthy members of the Society 
ſaw meaſured, from the extreme point of one branch to 
the extreme point of the oppoſite one, ſeven feet. But 
when it is ſown together, the branches are ſo entanglcd, 
that it is hard to meaſure them. 

If any gentleman, into whoſe hands this report may 
fall, ſhould have this plant abound upon his land, I ſhall 
think myſelf highly obliged to him, if he will order the 
poor women of his neighbourhood to collect the ſeed, 
and for their trouble I will give them a guinea 'a pound 
for five pounds, provided any gentleman, who way be fo + 


indulgent as to take this trouble upon him, will inſure its 


not being mixed with other ſeeds. The ſeed to be ſent 
to Mr. George Faulkner, in Dublin, where the money 
will be paid upon the above conditions, 

J had a variety of other ſmall experiments depending 
laſt year, but the accident before-mentioned, of my horſes 
getting amongſt them, diſappointed my enquiries. 


Some Account of the Red-worm + an Iuſect which is very de- 
firuttive to young Corn. With ſame probable Methods ta 
deſtroy it. | 


I have often heard of the havock which red worms 
inake in young wheat, barley, and oats; and in ſome few 


_ writers upon huſbandry, have read of them; but never 


jaw them till May, 1764; when, to my great mortifica- 
tiong in a few days, they deſtroyed, almoſt totally, nine 
acres of my wheat ; I ſay almoſt totally, becauſe I did not 


reap above half a barre] an acre. This misfortune indu- 


ced me, to propoſe to the conſideration of the Dublin 
Society, whether the offer of a premium might not pro- 


bably 
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bably produce a diſcovery of ſome effectual method for 
deſtroying ſo injurious an inſect; to the infinite advantage 
of the public: and the Society were pleaſed to offer a a pre- 
mium accordingly. 

I now have the honour to lay before them, what has 
occurred to me upon that ſubject. 

The moſt ingenious M. de Chateauvieux ſpeaks of 
an infect, which is certaialy the ſame kind, if it be not 
the very inſect which I have now under conſideration. 
This gentleman, after ſaying, „Our wheat, in the month 
of May, 1755, ſuſtained a loſs, which even that culti- 
„ yated according to the new huſbandry did not eſcape *, 
«« deſcribes the worm thus: We found in it many little 
© white worms, which afterwards became of a cheſtnut 
colour. They poſt themſelves between the blades, and 
« eat the ſtems, They are uſually found between the 
« firſt joint and the roots; every ſtalk, which they at- 
© tacked, grew no more, but became yellow, and wi- 
thered. The ſame misfortune happened to us in the 
year 1732. The inſects appeared about the middle ef 
% May, and made ſuch havock, that the crops were al- 
«© moſt deſtroyed.” 

It perhaps might be expected, that this great man Mould 
have made the very enquiry which we are now upon, as 
the loſs appears to have been very great in Geneva, at che 
two periods which he mentions: but when we contiider, 
bow much the high office, which he held in the city aud 
republic of Geneva 4, muſt have engaged his attention; 
it is rather aſtoniſhing, that he could oblige the world 0 
much as he hath done, by his repeated experiments in 
huſbandry, and his judicious obſervations upon them! it is 
therefore leſs to be wondered at, that this circumitance 
eſcaped him. 

'The ingenious Mr. Benjamin Stillingßeet alſo, in the 
ſecond edition of his Nuſcellaneous I tracts, in a note, 

175-6, ſpeaks of an inſect, which is probably the ſame 
as that which we are ſecking to a SAI words are, 


cc 


Mine was alſo ſown according to the new huſbandrv. 
+ Fir Syndic. 


«Thus 
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„ Thus in Suffolk, and in ſome parts of Norfolk, the 
« farmers find it their intereſt to encourage the breed of 


« rooks, as the only means to free their grounds from the 


„ grub, from which the tree or blind-beetle comes, and 
„ which in its grub ſtate deſtroys the roots of corn and 
& graſs, to ſuch a degree, that I myſelf have ſeen a piece 


of paſture-land, where you might turn up the turf with 


“ your feet. 

Mr. Matthews, a very obſerving and excellent far- 
* mer, of Wargrove in Berkfhire, told me, that the rooks 
« one year, whilſt his men were houghing a turnep held, 
* fate down in part of it, where they were not at work, 
and that the crop was very tine in that part, whereas in 
the other part there were no turneps that year.“ 

We ſee, that M. de Chateauvieux deſcribes this worm 
as being firſt white, and afterwards becoming of a cheſt- 
nut colour. I have carefully ſought them at different pe- 
riods during the paſt year, but always found them of the 
ſame cheſtnut colour, never varying in any particular, ex- 
cept that of ſize, which I find to be the caſe at all ſeaſons, 
in which I have ſeen them. 

The inſe& which Mr. Stillingflect ſpeaks of, he calls a 
grub, which, he ſays, deſtroys corn and graſs : this in- 
duces me to believe, that it is the ſame inſect (though the 
report which he relates from Mr. Matthews ſeems to con- 


cc 


tradict it) becauſe I have obſerved, that the red or cheſt- 


nut worm, never appears voluntarily upon the ſurface ; 
but, when the earth is turned up, either with plough or 
ſpade, the rooks and crows are very bold in their approach 
to pick them up; a circumſtance, which I own has in 
ſome degree abated my enmity to theſe birds: I therefore 
never deſtroy nor frighten them off my land whilſt I am 
ploughing it; but when I ſow, when the corn riſes, and 
when it is ripe, . I deſtroy or baniſh them as well as I can, 
becauſe the miſchief which they do at thoſe times is into- 

lerable. 
A member of the Dublin Society informed me laſt ſum- 
mer, that ſome of his turneps were deltroyed by a worm; 
1 had 
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I had ſome few which decayed in their leaves, and became 
of a lemon colour, preceding the putrefaction which fol- 
lowed, and deſtroyed the turneps : I examined their roots, 
but could not diſcover any inſect which had injured them, 
and therefore I cannot pronounce that it is the red-worm 
which deſtroyed this gentleman's turneps ; but I ſhall be 
very watchful with reſpect to this circumſtance, upon 
every opportuity Which may preſent itſelf, 

] have obſerved my lucerne to decay in its tops, ſoon af- 
ter it has been up; and upon examining the roots, I have 
found the red-worm, which had cut them off. 

This inſect ſeems to be every where in Ireland called 

the red-worm; by fome of the Engliſh writers who have 
ſpoken of an inſect, which deſtrovs corn in the manner 
already mentioned; Which I think is undoubtedly the 
ſame: it is called a grub, by others the large maggot, 
and the rook-worm, becauſe the rooks eat it; but as none 
of the writers have given any other deſcription of it, than 
the name by which they reſpectively call it, I ſhall endea- 
vour to deſcribe it, 
Red-worms are about half an inch long, and about one 
tenth of an inch in diameter: they are jointed in their 
ikins, and are of a very firm texture: they have many 
ſhort legs, two ſmall black ſpecks, which appear to be 
their eyes; and two ſmall points fpringing from their 
heads, with which I believe they cut the corn, and which, 
in that work, I apprehend, act like forceps: and all that 
I have ſeen of this ſpecies, are of a bright chefnut co- 
lour. For this reaſon, I ſhould conceive it would be 
more deſcriptive to call them the cheſtnut worms, 

When they are expoſed to the air, by turning up tne 
earth which is infeſted with them, they will very ſoon 
cover themſclves again in the foil, which they are very 
capable of doing, by the ſtrength which their make gives 
them, although they appear to be a ſluggiſh infect, and 
have not the advantage of a ſlimineſs upon their ſkins, 
which the common large creeping worm has, Which en- 
ables that inoffenſive worm to 'penctrate the carth, and 
get under timber and ſtones with ealr, 
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The red-worm, immediately endeavouring to cover it- 
ſelf from the air, is certainly from natural inſtinct, as it 
will ſoon die, when expoſed to the air; as will appear by 
the experiment, No. 10. hereafter mentioned. 

Theſe worms deſtroy wheat, barley, oats, and lucerne, 
whilſt in an infant ſtate, in the months of March, April, 
and May. Late-ſown barley and oats, they will deſtroy 
as late as Juna I have not yet experienced, that they de- 


ſtroy any other crops. 


The miſchief done by them is in dry weather. Rain 
ſufficient to penetrate the ground, makes them deſiſt from 
deſtroying the corn; and, I ſuppoſe, every thing elſe 
which they at any time injure. 

They cut wheat off, juſt above the crown of the roots; 
barley and oats in the ſame place, and alſo higher up, up- 
on any part of the ſtem, which is below the ſurface of 
the earth. | 

Theſe worms ſeem to abound more in ground which is 
lightly tilled, than in ſuch as hath been well tilled ; but, 
in lay ground, they ſeem to be more numerous than any 
where clſe : and the fields upon my farm, in which I have 
found them, are wetter than other fields where they are 
not; whether that circumſtance contributes to their in— 
creaſc, I cannot ſay; but the following experiments prove, 
that they will live longer in water than they can, when 
expoſed to the open air. 


Experiments an Red-worms. 


Numb. 1. I put ten ren worms into a wine glaſs with 

common ſalt in it. They were all dead in four hours. 

Numb. 2. Into a glaſs with brine in it I put ten red- 
worms. They were all dead in fix hours 

Numb. 3. Into a glaſs with lime in it, which had been 
flaxed for 2 long time, and expoſed to the weather, I 
put the like number, They were all dead in forty- 
tour hours. | 


Numb, 
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Numb. 4. Into a glaſs with the above lime, and ſome 
water in it, I put the like number. They were dead 
in twenty hours, 

Numb. 5. Into a glaſs with lime newly flaked, and when 
cold, I put the like number. They were dead in fout- 
teen hours. 

Numb. 6. Into lime-water, made with cold water *, I 
put the like number. They were dead in ten hours. 
Numb. 7. Into a glaſs with ſoot in it, I put the like num- 

ber. They were dead in four hours. 

Numb. 8. Into ſoot and water, I put the like number. 
They were dead in four hours. 

Numb. . Into fair water, I put the like number. They 
were dead in fifty-two hours. 

Numb. 10. Into a glaſs, without any thing in it, I 


put the like number, They were dead in thirty-two 
hours, 


By theſe experiments we fee all the articles uſed will 
kill this inſect in a ſhort time, particularly the ſalt and 
ſoot. I thought it neceſſary to conſider different articles, 
the better to ſult different parts of the kingdom. 

Where lime can be conveniently had, and that it is uſed 
as a manure, I am apt to believe, from the experiments, 
that no injury can be ſuſtained from theſe worms; but J 
am afraid a ſmall quantity will not effeQually deſtroy 
them ; beſides, I ſhould fear, if it were not put on before 
the ſowing of the corn, that it might ſinge the blades of 
the corn; for, from the experiments, it appears, that lime 
newly ſlaked, is more ſuddenly deſtructive to them than 
old lime, and therefore it is to be preferred. 

Where lime tis uſed for no other purpoſe than to deft: roy 
this worm, I ſhould conceive, that about eight barrels, 
regularly ſown by hand oh an acre of *round; might be 
ſufficient: it muſt be firſt ſlaked and cold before a man 


* Lime-water made for medicinal uſe, is always made with 


boiling water, but as that cannot be in the caſe before us, I 
therefore uſed cold water. 
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can poſſibly caſt it upon the ground with his hand, lime 
being a very ſtrong cauſtick ; and, even when it is cold, 
the man ſhould have a thick glove upon his hand, 

Where ſalt ſhall be uſed to deſtroy this worm, it muſt 
always be ſown upon the ground, before the intended crop ; 
for, although corn will vegetate, and receive benefit from 
ſalt as a manure, when it is uſed antecedent to the ſowing 
the corn, yet, if it be added after the corn is growing, 
it will certainly deſtroy it: and therefore, it ſhould never 
be uſed for this purpoſe, but before the corn is ſown, or 
at leaſt before it vegetates. 

I conceive that where ſalt is uſed for this purpoſe only, 
about four hundred and a half to an acre will anſwer the 
purpoſe, which is a trifle more than « one ounce to every 
iquare yard. 

We ſee by the experiment, that ſoot kills this worm as 
ſoon as falt ; and, as in moſt places it is to be had at a 
much leſs price than ſalt, I think there can be no doubt 
about preferring of it; beſides which, it may be ſafely 
uſed after the corn 1s up. 

] had ſome ſmall parcels of barley under experiments, 
which theſe worms began to deſtroy; and in order to con- 
vey the ſoot as ſoon as poſſible to the roots of the plants, 
I mixed a little of it in water, and poured it on the plants 
with a garden watering-pot ; the conſequence was, that r- 
did not loſe one plant afterwards. 

It will hardly be imagined, that I mean that the ſame 
method is to be perſued upon a whole farm: no; the me- 
thod I would recommend to the practice of the farmer is 
this, to ſpread or caſt by hand, as he ſows his corn, about 
{ix or eight barrels of ſoot on an acre, and let him be 
careful to chooſe a calm day for the work, otherwiſe the 
wind will carry away great part of it: and as what remains 
cannot be regularly diſpoſed, let him be careful to do it 
early enough in the ſpring, that the rain may waſh the 
ſoot and convey it to the roots of the plants, before the 
worm begins the miſchief; if he does this, I am perſuaded 
his crop will be preſerved, 


We 
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We fee by the experiments, that this worm will live 
longer in water, by twenty hours, than when expoſed to 
the open air; but at length, i. e. in hfty-two hours, they 
died in the water ; perhaps this might be from the effect 
of drowning ; but if ſo, I might have expected they would 
have been totally deſtroyed in my two fields in the winter 
of 1763 and 1764, by the immoderate rains which fell at 
that ſeaſon for a long continuance, by which the Jand 
was often flooded. But they ſurvived that winter, as ap- 
peared by the great loſs I afterwards ſuſtained, by their 
deſtroying my Wheat; and therefore, whether water be an 
enemy to them or not, it ſeems not eaſy to determine: 
but if theſe which died in the glaſs of water were really 
drowned; yet, I think we may conclude, that water is 
neceſlary to their exiſtence in the earth, and probably aids 
them in getting their food from it: and what ſeems to 
confirm this notion is, that when the land is wet, they 
do not touch the corn, but as ſoon as ever the land is dry, 
they begin their miſchici. However, this ſpeculation I 
muſt ſubmit to the conſideration of perſons more capable 
of diſcuſſing it than I am, 

We ſee by the experiment, No. 10. that they cannot 
live in the open air; which ſeems to prove, that, where 
they abound in land, the oftener it is ploughed, particu- 
larly in the ſummer, when they cannot penetrate the 
ground ſo eaſily as when it is moiſt, they muſt be, by ſuch 
ploughing, greatly diminiſhed ; beſides which, the fre- 
quent ploughing gives the crews more opportunities of 
picking them up, in which, as I before ſaid, Foy are 
very watchiul, 

| Frequent ploughing has been recommended by ſome 
Writers, as the only means of deſtroying this worm; and 
they have recommended the ploughs being ſtuck with 
nails, urging, that by thoſe nails the worms are cut to 
pieces; others have recommended walnut leaves being 
ſoaked in water, to ſprinkle the land; and ſteeping ſeed- 
corn in various liquors, as infallible remedies : but ſuch 
methods as theſe are founded upon miſtaken principles ; 
they only miſlead the farmer, and muſt diſappoint him. 
5 Worlidge 
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Worlidge recommends a ſtrong lye made of fixed ſalts, 
but that would be impracticable. Mortimer recommends 
ſea- water, for ſuch lands as are near the ſea-coaſt, which 
I believe would anſwer very well. He ſays he uſed ſoot 
once with ſucceſs, but that it did not ſucceed with him 
afterwards. I am perſuaded he did not uſe the ſoot early 
enough to have it waſhed into the ground by rain, or per- 
haps he uſed too ſmall a quantity. 

I would not be thought to arrogate any merit to my- 
ſelf, on account of what I have here offered, on this ſub- 
ject, ſince it appears, that other perſons have uſed the 
articles which I have recommended, againſt this common 
enemy; but many perſons have been diſappointed in their 
expectations from theſe remedies, which muſt have ariſen 
from their either having uſed too ſmall a quantity, or not 
having obſerved the neceſſary precautions; if thoſe, which 
I have recommended, ſhall be put in practice, and found 
to anſwer, I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded. 


— — 


NUMBER LXI. 
Comparative Reflexions on the different Methods of cultivating 


Lucerne, 


To the Editors of the MusEUM RusTrIcum. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Thought net long ago, that I had advanced all ſuch 

reflextons on the culture of lucerne as ſeemed important 
enough to deſerve the notice of the public through your 
channel. Since that time, however, ſeveral have offered 
themſelves, which appeared worthy an addreſs to you, I 
ſit down therefore to communicate them. 

I. Your correſpondent, ** A member of the ſociety,” 
in his letter, marked No. LXI. of your laſt Volume, aſ- 
ſigns a plain reaſon for being an advocate for Mr. Rocque's 
method of cultivating lucerne, in preference to Mr. Miller's, 

VIZ. 
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viz. © I imagine the farmer will be much more likely to 
« adopt the firſt than the laſt ; and the culture of lucerne 
can produce very little advantage to the nation, unleſs 
“eit 1s generally adopted by the farmer.“ 

This, gentlemen, is a plain and good reaſon ; and I have 
never diſcouraged Mr. Rocque's method for this very rea- 
ſon ; yet I think the methods of ſowing in drills and tranſ- 
planting into beds ſhould not be diſcouraged ; for gentlemen 
may try their comparative excellence with that of the 
broad-caſt method; and if upon a fair calculation it appears 
more profitable, the ſenſible farmers, who profit by the 
firſt method, will be inclined to profit ſtill more by the 
ſecond and third. If the expence and return be what the 
celebrated author of the eſſays on huſbandry, as reprinted 
in your work, ſtate tranſplanting at, the method ſeems 
highly eligible, even in conſiderable undertakings, where 
a man's purſe will ſupport it. I haye, however, even in 
this very dry ſummer, found the weeding by the hand- 
hoe and the hand exceedingly troubleſome, 

II. The principles of the zew huſbandry appear to be 
_ ſtrongly recommended by this method of drilling and tranſ- 
planting of lucerne. For though I was obliged, ſoon af- 
ter tranſplanting, to give water pretty frequently to my 
plants (and by not giving it ſoon enough, I loſt ſeveral) 
yet I have given them none for many wecks in this intenſe 
drought ; and notwithſtanding this, the plants have thriven 
ſurpriſingly, the pulverized ſtate of the earth, by good 
digging, having kept it moiſt, and enabled the roots of 
the plants to ſhoot too deep to ſufter from the dry weather. 
The extreme row, and the ends of ſeveral rows, in which 
the earth was leſs thoroughly dug, have turned yellow, 
and throve much leſs than the reſt; and it is not certain 
whether they will recover. 

III. Mr. Roque thinks, that drills ſhould be only ten 
inches wide ; becauſe if wider, the lucerne will lodge in 
them. (See his tract lately publiſhed.) I muſt beg leave 
to diſſent from him. I have made my drills alternately at 
about twelve inches diſtance, and find them too ſtrait to 


weed 
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weed in with conveniency. When J have weeded, I draw 
up the earth to the roots of the plants; and this manage- 
ment ſerves to keep them erect, But if they ſhould lodge, 
I ſee not any great inconvenience, unleſs the weather be 
rainy; and then it is a neceſſary inconvenience, it being 
impoſſible to keep up lucerne of great growth. 

IV. Mr. Rocque thinks, that half a crop of corn muſt 
be ſown with the lucerne ; otherwiſe weeds will get up, 
and they mult be mown, and the lucerne with them. Now 
tue queſtion is, Whether the corn, getting above the Ju- 
cerne, will not do it as much, or nearly as much harm as the 
weeds would; and conſequently, whether or no it be not 
an eſlential defect in this method of culture, to have any 
thing which will draw the foil, and over-top the lucerne ſo 
much as half a crop of corn will ? 

To determine this point, let three pieccs of equal ground 
be ſown with the ſame lucerne, in drills and in broad-caft, 
with half a crop of corn, and by itſelf. Let a compariſon 
be made of the height of the lucerne when kept weeded in 
one, and when the corn and weeds are mowed in the other ; 
and then the advantage may be fairly determined, 

V. Mr. Rzcque appears fully convinced, that cutting of 
lucerne, when young, makes it bleed much, and hurts it ſo, 
that it is a long time before it recovers. - He no otherwiſe 
determines the time when it is ut too young to be cut, than 
by ſaying it may ſafely be cut when the corn is mown ; 
and again, that it ſhould never be cut, but when in 
bloom. 

The inhabitants of Languedoc cut it when fix or ſeven 
inches high. I cut fome juſt two months after ſowing, 
when it was twice that height, and ſhall carefully oblerve 
whether or no the roots of that part of the row be worſe 
than the reſt in the row, or no. 

VI. Some modern writers ailure us, that lucerne ſeed, 
ſaved in England, is not only as gd, but better than eigen 
ſeed. However, Mr. Rocque aſſures us, that it is not worth 
any perſon's while to ſave lucerne ſeed on any fort of 
ground in England. Perhaps, gentlemen, the reaſons of 
this 
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this diſſent may be fairly expoſed, by obſerving that Mr. 
Rocque founds his aſſertion on experiments of ſeed ſaved 
from the ſecond growth. All gardeners, whom I have read 
or ſpoke with, agree, that ſeed ſhould be ſaved from the 
earlieſt growths, for ſeveral obvious reaſons, viz. that the 
weather, eſpecially in our climate, is then moſt favourable 
for ſaving of ſeeds; the ſun is hotteff to mature it; the 
rains and dews, which retard its ripening, are eaſieſt blown 
off; the roots have moſt vigour to give it full juices, and 
the froſts are leaſt likely to nip it before it be fully ripe. 
Mr. Rocque's ſole objection is, that the firſt crop is 775 
rank, and apt to rot at the bottom. Now it ſeems to me, 


that the very rankneſs is the foundation of the goodneſs and 


plenty of ſeed, as it implies powerful juices, And as to 
the danger of rotting at the bottom, when wet weather 
and cold dews and froſts ſucceed at the latter end of the 
year, there is much more danger. 


VII. It has been obſerved, gentlemen, W ich much more 


probability, that as a plant's running to ſeed weakens it 


much, and the generality of plants die in conſequence of 


ſeeding, lucerne ſhould not be ſuffercd to ſecd till its third 
year, I deſign, however, to ſuffer ſume few of my earhicit 
and fineſt tranſplanted lucerne, in this its ſecond year, to 
go to ſeed, in order to try what effect in weakening the 
plant can be diſcovered. 

VIII. Mr. Rocgue apprehends, that if due attention had 
been paid to the anſwers to queries about lucerne, ex- 
tracted from Mr. Hartlib's legacy, and publiſhed in No. 
LX. of your laſt Volume, our modern writers 
would not have drawn the public into / mary eros,” 
I muſt here diſſent from Mr. Recque ; for that whole paper 
is ſo full of point-blank contradictions, without determ:- 
ning at laſt in favour of any of the aſſertions, that I know 
not any concluſion more naturally to be drawn from it by 
the reader than this, that it would be imprudent to throw 
away time and money in trying an experiment, about rhe 
method of which the ſeveral writers profetliny themlelves 
maſters were at direct oppoſition, and gave neicher refer 
nor experiment in favour of Your fepugnant tenets, 
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3 

I doubt not, gentlemen, but the amaſſing ſuch an heap 
of contradiftions, contributed conſiderably to ſtop the 
progreſs of the culture of lucerne. That I may not be 
thought to advance this aſſertion without good grounds, I. 
here preſent you and the public with a brief view of thoſe 
ſeveral contradictions under the principal heads. 


Quantity of ſeed. Twelve or fifteen pounds, firſt A.— 
Three pounds, ſecond A. two ſtrong 
porters full loads, ibid. —One-fixth 
of corn uſually ſowed, third A.— 
One-fourth of a porter's load, ibid. 
about fixteen pounds, N. 

Time of ſowing. February, firſt A.—April, third A. 

80. proper. Whettiſh, firſt A.—Rich, looſe, and 
light, third A.—Rather moiſt, ibid. 
Dry, ſtrong, and gravelly, P. 8. 

Thjes, For all cattle, but given moderately, 
and rever green to kine, third A. — For 
nothing through all ſummer, P. 5. — 

Given alne all the year long to all 
cattle, ibid. 

Soton with what. With oats, but beſt alone, firſt A. — 
With ſome oats beſt, third A. 

Duration. Ten, twelve, or fifteen years, third A. 


N. B. A. Stands for Auſiber, P. S. for Potſcript, and 
N. for Note. 


IX. Another reaſon which, I dare ſay, greatly retarded 
the propagation of lucerne in England, was the badneſs of 
the ſeed. When there is no great demand, retailers are 
no! very careful about the goodneſs of the ware; but when 
that quickens, their attention quickens with it. In the 
ipring of the year 1752, I got from one of the principal 
ſee men in Landen, as much lucerne feed as coſt me on 
the ſpot two pounds ten ſhillings ; and it was fo bad, that 
ſcarce any of it came up. | 

I am, GENTLEMEN, fas uſual] 
Faſt-Newton, | Your friend and ſervant, 
July 22, 1765. Thomas CouBRR. 


P, S, The 
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P. S. The advice given by Mr. Rocque, about ſprink- 
ling ſalt in all the beds of lucerne-hay, apprehended to 
be ill-gotten, is worthy to be practiſed, with regard to all 
ſpecies of hay which is ſuppoſed to have ſuffered by the 
weather. My only brother (the Rev. Mr. William Comber, 
vicar of Kirkby-Moorſide ia Yorkſhire) experienced the 
good effects of ſalt in his hay laſt year, and intends to uſe 
it more liberally in this year's hay, if occaſion require. 


Occaſional Reflexions on the Prefit of a Dairy, compared ith 
theſe of Tillage. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Think the public much obliged to the gentleman who 
ſigns himſelf Y. for his excellent letter, No. LXII. 
in your laſt Volume, containing ** Reaſons why Farming 
* ſo often proves unprofitable.” It highly deſerves the at- 
tention of the gentleman, and 1s wrote with great truth 
of ſentiment, and clearneſs of expreſſion. 
This encomium may, I hope, convince both him and 
you, that when I diſſent from him on any other ſubject, 


it is with ſome degree of regret. And though I have oc- 


caſionally diſſented from Ruricola Gloceſtris on ſome ſub- 
jets, I muſt agree with him in thinking, that Mr. J. has 
by no means proved, that agriculture or tillage, when pro- 
perly managed, is not the chief thing on which the far- 
mer can reaſonably depend. 

Mr. Y. in p. 285. of your laſt Volume, has allowed 
himſelf to treat Rarirola in a manner which deſerves an 
apology; and that apology is found in the acknowledge- 
ment he makes, p. 287. biz. that he is 7% warm. 

Ruricila was not inſenſible of this treatment, and an- 
ſwers it coolly enough in p. 403. when he writes, “I 
* would juſt ſay, Sc.“ But he is warm enough, when 
he accuſes himſelf of i in taking any notice of L's cal- 
culation, which ſo evidently contradicts itſelf, p. 2025 -: 
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The ſubject of diſpute betwixt theſe gentlemen is nor 
!rifiing, but may be of great conſequence to the public. 
For the public will find a very ſenſible difference reſult 
from men's being inclined to r://age or dairy, as the more 
profitable branch of huſbandry. 

Mr. 1; certainly can write with great clearneſs on fub- 
jects which ſeem more difficult to treat than is the ſtating 
an account from his ledger. Nor can I juſtly, any more 
than Ruricala, accuſe myſelf of inattentian; and yet I am 
not able to ſee, from his account, that he has at al! 
evinced his point, Fhere muſt be ſome defect in his 
reckoning, or in my conception of it. To me, gentle- 
men, he ſeems to have made a very conſiderable omiſſion ; 
or elſe I do not know what is meant by the word projet 
which yet ſeems very eaſy to be underſtood. | 

Iwill, gentlemen, ſuggeſt ſome obſervations on his ex- 
periments. Firſt, on that of 1763. 

1. Mr. J. ſtates the expences of winter-keeping his four 
cows at three pounds fifteen ſhillings, i. e. not one pound 
each. To account for this, he only reckons one ton and 
ſeven hundred weight of hay, 2. e. little more than one 
load and a half, and two loads and a half of ſtraw. 
This is but the quantity of a load to a cow of a mixture. 
nearly two-thirds of which were ſtraw. Our farmers 
know, that if they ſhould keep their cows thus poorly, 
they would be in no condition to give milk in ſummer, 
nor could they reaſonably expect to get any profit at all l. 
them. But Mr. T. owns, that his cows had their ſhare 
of all his own ſtraw, which five acres of oats yielded : 
that is, their equal ſhare with four horſes, about half hi; 
ſtraw. And not one penny is reckoned for this. 

2. We are not probably to underſtand, that the cows 
were kept in the houſe all the winter to their wretched (ry 
meat. Moſt probably they run out at graſs all the while, 
and yet nothing is reckoned for this winter-grais, which 
ihould be rated at ſomething very conſiderable. Were not 
this the caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe four cows to live on hall 

a load of firaw from December 30 to February 15, full 
lix weeks. | | 


3. How 
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3. However cheap Mr. Y. may get his fue], he ſhould 
conſider that this fuel, when got up and led home, might 
have been uſed for other PEPE and therefore ſhould 
be charged to the dairy. 

4. The expence of bowls, ealdrvas; vats, &c. ſhould. 
have been added. 

5. Did Mr. J. give his cows no corn in ſpring ? If ſo, 
they muſt nurſe their calves in ſpring moſt wretchedly. 

6. Mr. V. ſeems to have forgot the moſt material thing 
of all, the expences of the ſummer keeping! He ſays, he 
fed two of his cloſes for hay late. Probably the cows ran 
in them, He gave them a ſummer gait, firſt, in fix acres 
to themſelves, and in a common paſture of two acres ; 
then they had the fog or after-math of five acres; and, 
laſtly, of three acres, and four days run in clover. What 
muſt all this amount to ? 

7. Mr. T. forgets tithe for his cows, and carrying his 
goods to market, | 

8. Mr. Y. in his produce reckons two yearling calves at 
three pounds ten ſhillings. But ſince he allows nothing 
for the graſs and hay which they eat in the ſummer and 
winter, and he ſold two ſucking calves for fifteen ſhillings 
and ſixpence, he ought only to add as much more, and the 
value of the milk they drank. In ſhort, in all probabi- 
lity, if Mr. T. had ſtated his expences fairly, and his pro- 
duce as fairly, he would ſcarce have had one poune per 
head clear profit, And indeed (in p. 278, 279.) Mr. Z. 
owns, that a cow's feed a twel; 1 is above four 
pounds. So that he ſcarce leaves himſelf twenty thillings 
per head in 1763. 

Gentlemen, what idea tr:fling is this with a man's 
ſelf and the public, under pretence of demonſtration by 
ngures! 

Secondly, on that of 1764. 

1. Mr. J. reckons e twenty-two hundred weight of 
hay, and half a load of ſtraus, or four cows ! Can any rea- 
ſonable man ſuppoſe hw 80000 be kept on this ? No, 
ſurely. Himſelf owns, that they had all the ſtraw which 
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could be ſpared from his whole farm, and yet he reckons 
not one farthing for all this ! Is this calculation? — Ob- 
ſervation two, three, four, five, fix, and ſeven, are all to 
be applied here, except the ſingle article of clover. 

In produce, Mr. J. reckons the price of two heifers ſold 
(deducting the laſt year's value) to his profit. But can 
any body ſuppoſe, that theſe two heifers were kept in 
ſummer with four cows on four acres of ground, and in 
winter with about a ton of hay, and half a load of ſtraw ? 
Not one farthing then ſhould be reckoned of that price to 
the article of profit. 

Our farmers generally reckon, that a good cow will 
eat in winter two or three loads'of hay ; and I ſhould 
therefore think it much more probable, that Mr. Y.'s four 
cows might cat all the hay of his eight acres in 1763, and 
his four cows and two heifers his ten acres in 1764, be- 
ſides the ſmall quantities charged in the expences, and 
probably bought them, that they could live on ſuch pit- 
tances as are allotted in the table of expences. 

Gentlemen, Mr. J. boaſts, p. 278. of having cleared 
up the my/tery of the cows; but, I fear, he has made his 
calculation all a myſtery. _ 

As to the profit by the hogs, which Mr. Y. repreſents 
ſo conſiderable, that he avers, “were it not for the hogs, 
& 1 would have nothing to do. with a dairy, with four 
pounds profit per cow, (p. 279.) Ruricola ſays, “ His 
* method of feeding hogs is altogether as cligible,. where 
© there are no cows, as Where there are ever fo many,“ 
P. 403. 

I cannot, gentlemen, go ſo far as Ruricala does; be- 
cauſe Mr. T. obſerves, p. 280. ©© that in 1763, all the 
„ Whey and flet-milk was thrown into the hog's ciſtern.” 
Mr. Y. however, ſhould remember, that he bred two 
calves in 1762, and conſequently tney muſt have drunk 
a goed propertten of the whey and flet-milk of tour cows, 
eſpecially as the family uſed much milk unſkimmed, I 
apprehend ; and therefore the profit of the hogs ariſing 
from the dairy could not be conſiderable. 
| Since 
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Since Mr. Y. confeſſes, “ 1 am totally ignorant of every 
& thing concerning a dairy,” p. 277. I greatly apprehend 
that his ſervants have impoſed on him, except in what he 
actually ſold, by bringing to the account of profit many 
articles for houſe- uſe, to pleaſe him, which never exiſted ; 
and poſhbly his cows eat much corn and hay, of which 
he knew nething. They could never give any milk, con- 
ſiderable, on the allowances which he ſtates. 
L am, GENTLEMEN, 

Eaſt-Newton, Vour humble ſervant, 
July 22, 1765. THOMAS CoMBER, 


P. S. Ruricola is of opinion (ſee p. 401. of your laſt 
Volume) that the winter expences in the two experiments 
relate to only ene winter, and make the ſum ſuch as to leave 
little more than twenty ſhillings per head clear profit. 1 
can hardly ſuppoſe, gentlemen, any perſon, of tolerable 
common ſenſe, capable of committing ſuch blunders ; 
much leſs, that Mr. T. whoſe abilities, when properly ap- 


confeſſedly mide ſeveral miſtakes in his accounts, and 
muſt have been guilty of great confuſion in ſtating of 
them, to give even the appearance of this concluſion to 
Ruricola, I ſhould adviſe him rather to throw away or burn 
his ledger, than puzzle himſelf and others in this unedi- 
fying manner. 


NUMBER LXII. 


Continuation of the comparative Reflexioms on the different Me- 
thads of cultivating Lucerne. 


To the Editors of the MusEUM RUuUSTICUM. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I apprehend, that many who have not opportuni- 

ties of making experiments on lucerne, Sc. may 
wiſh to become acquainted with the ſucceſs of thoſe who 
do 


plied, are very good, ſhould commit ſuch. But as he has | 
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do make them, I fit down to communicate ſuch further 
remarks as have occurred to me in my attempts this 
ſummer. | 

1. As to my tranſplanted lucerne, it is grown now to the 
height of about ſixteen or twenty inches in general, tho' 
many plants died in conſequence of the drought which 
followed its tranſplantation in the latter end of April. It 
is not yet generally in flower, as I expected it would 
have been; and its branches are very little, inſomuch 
that if any thing touch them a little roughly, as the hand 
or foot in weeding, they almoſt inſtantly break off. 

I ſuſpect that the dryneſs of the ſeaſon has both retarded 
the flowering, and rendered the branches brittle. Though 
my ground was well dug, and by that means intirely free 
from quicks, yet the pains which have been required to 
keep it only tolerably clear of weeds, are almoſt incredi- 
ble, notwithſtanding the drought. 

Swine's thiſtle, groundſoil, chickweed, Sc. come up 
in amazing profuſion and luxuriancy ; partly occaſioned, 
I ſuppoſe, by the pulverized ſtate of the earth; ſo that if 
theſe be not increaſed by ſome peculiarity of my ſoil, I fear, 


requiſite pains will never be taken with any conſiderable 


quantity of tranſplanted lucerne. I ſet my plants at one 
foot diſtance from each other, and the rows two feet dil- 
tance: but I am now convinced, that this diftance is too 
{mal}, the plants of each row intangling with one another, 
and hanging over the intervals ſo, that one cannot, with- 
out the utmoſt care, weed the intervals, and not break the 
branches of the lucerne. 

II. As to my ſown lucerne, the generality of that which 
was ſown on the 19th of May, is now very flouriſhing, 
Eaving been carefully weeded by hand in the rows, and 
the intervals hoed, and the carth mowed up to the roots 
of the plants. Many parts of that lucerne are about ten, 
twelve, fourteen, or fixteen inches high. That which 
was ſowa about a fortnight later, viz. on Whitſun-Wed- 
neſday, is not by far ſo flouriſhing. I have tried whether 
4 lingle plant, of the firſt ſowing, would abide ee ly tranſ- 

planting ; 
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planting; and by ſheltering it under a wall from the 
ſouthern ſun, and watering it, I have preſerved it alive, 
though it was taken up a fortnight ago, and the root was 
very ſmall. 

III. As to my Timaihy-grafs, I wanted to try whether 
or no it would flourith in a very dry ſoil, and no rich one. 
. I accordingly planted the roots, which Mr. Perfect ſent 
me, in a very dry and channelly border, and about the 
midſt of the late drought gave them twice or thrice a little 
water. They are however in a very thriving ſtate, many 
of the ſtalks near a yard and half long, and the heads four 
or hve inches, and in full bloom. It ſeems not a forware 
graſs, but makes quick progreſs when it begins to grow; 
and muſt, I think, when reaped before it is too old, wake 
a very good hay, 

IV. As to burnet, the great common wild burnet is now in 
full red flower. The ſtalk is ſtrong, and the leaves ar 
harſh, and, I apprehend, cannot be very agrecable to any 
cattle, eſpecially the more tender and delicate. As far as 
[ remember, Mr. Mills, in his Complete ſyſtem, turns the 
attention of his readers to this greateſt fort, as ſuppoling 
it to be moſt profitable for the farmer. But this it can- 
not be, becauſe this ſort dies away before winter. I have 
obſerved, in one of my laſt letters, that the fort which J 
apprehend to be the original Mr. Rocgue's, is much ſmaller. 
But of this point I hope to be able hereafter to give a 
much more accurate account, 

Both my ſowings of lucerne came up in about ten or 
fourteen days; but my burnet-ſeed, though ſown on the 
adjoining ground, and a ſoil which ſeemed: more adopted 
to it, being gravelly, came not up in many weeks, being 
town on the ſame day with my other lucerne, except A 
few italks, inſomuch that I thought the ſeed had been bad. 
About two or three weeks ago, however, it came up thick, 
but is yet very low, being in general not above an lach 
and a half high, though ſown in the end of May. 

V. There is inother ſort of graſs, on which 1 would 
Wilt to have obſervations to be made. Tt us; i 

Vor. V. No. 27. A a 2 che 
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the North by the name of ſuet-graſs, on account (I ſup- 
poſe) of its fattening quality. It is chiefly found in fine 
ſneep paſtures, and though it grows low, yet grows very 


thick, and bears a ſmall white flower. I will endeavour to 


{ſend you a ſpecimen, (though it is not plentiful here) 
marked A, and another marked B, of the head of the 
large moſt common wild burnet, as it was not in flower when 
I ſent the ſtalk. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, to you and the public, 
Eaſt-Newton, a friend and ſervant, 
July 17, 1765. THOMAS COMBER, 


P. 3. For the benefit of future experiments in 'tranſ- 
planting of lucerne, I muſt remark, that I would earneſtly 
adviſe them to avoid ground on which potatoes have lately 
been ſet. I thought this root would prepare and mellow 
the ground for lucerne ; ; and accordingly I both ſzwed and 
tr anſplanted lucerne in ſuch. But, alas] though my gar- 
dener, and a boy which followed him, picked out all the 
potatoe roots which they could find, ſuch numbers of 
ſmall ones remained, as have ſhot up innumerable heads, 
2nd broke and dentro '& in many places my rows of 
lucerne. 

There does not ſeem, gentlemen, ſufficient proof, that 
the fiote-feſcue produces with us the manna-ſeed, of which 


ſome betanical writers have lately ſpoke, But I find in 


Parkinſon ſomething of this kind aſſerted of a plant which 
he calls 1ſchemen ſativum five gramen manne eſculentum ; (1 
ſhould have expected eſculente) ; the white ſeed of which 
(he ſays) is uſed by the Germans commonly in broth, as 


oatmeal with us. 


I wiſh your coreſpondents would communicate any 
tnowledge they have of the ſuet-graſs, and its different 
names in different counties. I have found it both on h:gh 


and low, dry and wet, ſituations; though rather on the 


former. 
July 18, 1765. [I have this moment defired an ingeni- 
ous friend, who has. connex!ions with the proprietor of 


the 
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the Barby- manufacture, to get me the beſt minutes of the 
circumſtances which he can obtain : but, he tells me, 
that he apprehends the proprietor may be ſhy as to a com- 
munication. 

Some of my burnet, ſown on Wedneſday in Whitſun- 
week, is juſt peeping above the ground. As it comes up 
ſo flow, it ſeems adviſeable to weed the ground before the 
burnet comes up. I ſhould have weeded mine, but I 
thought the ſeed would not come up at all. 

I have tranſplanted ſome of my ſown lucerne into de- 
fective parts of the rows; but apprehend no great ſucceſs 
in many of them, which appear to have failed originally 
by ſwarms of ants. I have alſo cut within four inches 
of the ground ſome parts of my rows, to try whether the 
roots will be ſtrengthened by checking this luxuriancy of 
the head. July 19. 

I have ſought diligently in the place, where fome time 
ago I gathered the graſs called ſuet- graſs, but cannot find 
one ſtalk. I apprehend the drought has deftroyed it, or 
the ſheep have eaten it up ; but I will ſend a ſpecimen as 
ſoon as I can get any. 


— 


NUMBER LXIII. 
Account of a propeſed Improvement of the Mauure-plong l. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N the packet which I ſent to you by Mr. Erberington, 

was a delineation of very conſiderable improvements 
on the cutting-box, I apprehend that packet is irretrievably 
loſt. However, as I carry in my mind the idea of thoſe 
improvements, I may ſome time again delineate them 
for your uſe. 

In the mean ſeaſon, gentlemen, I ſend you an improve- 
ment of the manure-plough. If the advantage of the old 
plough be any thipg near what is repreſented, an improve- 
Aa a 2 ment 
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the North by the name of ſuet-graſs, on account (I ſup- 
poſe) of its fattening quality. It is chiefly found in fine 
ſnheep paſtutes, and though it grows low, yet grows very 


thick, and bears a ſmall white lower. I will endeavour to 


fend you a ſpecimen, (though it is not plentiful here) 
marked A, and another marked B, of the head of the 
large moſt common wild burnet, as it was not in flower when 
I ſent the ſtalk. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, to you and the public, 
Eaſt-Newton, a friend and ſervant, 
July 17, 1765. THOMAS COMBER, 


P. S. For the benefit of future experiments in tranſ- 
planting of lucerne, I muſt remark, that I would earneſtly 
adviſe them to avoid ground on which potatoes have lately 
been ſet. I thought this root would prepare and mellow 
the ground for lucerne ; and accordingly I both /ewed and 
tranſplented lucerne in ſuch. But, alas! though my gar- 
dener, and a boy which followed him, picked out all the 


potatoe roots which they could find, ſuch numbers of 


ſmall ones remained, as have ſhot up innumerable heads, 
2nd broke and deſtroyed in many places my rows of 
lucerne. 

There does not ſeem, gentlemen, ſufficient proof, that 
the fite-feſcue produces with us the manna-ſeed, of which 
ſome betanical writers have lately ſpoke. But I find in 
Parkinſon ſomething of this kind aſſerted of a plant which 
he calls Iſchemen ſativum five gramen manne eſculentum ; (I 
ſhould have expected eſculente) ; the white ſeed of which 
(he ſays) is uſed by the Germans commonly in broth, as 
oatmeal with us. 

{ wiſh your coreſpondents would communicate any 
Knowledge they have of the ſuet-graſs, and its different 
names in different counties. I have found it both on high 
and law, dry and wet, ſituations; though rather on the 
former. | | 

July 18, 1765. I have this moment deſired an ingeni- 


ous friend, who has. connex!ons with the proprietor of 


the 
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the Barby-manufaQuure, to get me the beſt minutes of the 
circumſtances which he can obtain: but, he tells me, 
that he apprehends the proprietor may be ſhy as to a com- 
munication. 

Some of my burnet, ſown on Wedneſday in Whitſun- 
week, is juſt peeping above the ground. As it comes up 
ſo flow, it ſeems adviſeable to weed the ground before the 
burnet comes up. I ſhould have weeded mine, but I 
thought the ſeed would not come up at all. 

I have tranſplanted ſome of my ſown lucerne into de- 
fective parts of the rows ; but apprehend no great ſucceſs 
in many of them, which appear to have failed originally 
by ſwarms of ants. I have alſo cut within four inches 
of the ground ſome parts of my rows, to try whether the 
roots will be ſtrengthened by checking this luxuriancy of 
the head. July 19. | 

I have ſought diligently in the place, where ſome time 
ago I gathered the graſs called ſuet- graſs, but cannot find 
one ſtalk. I apprehend the drought has deftroyed it, or 
the ſheep have eaten it up ; but I will ſend a ſpecimen as 
foon as I can get any. 


\ 


NUMBER LXIII. 
' Account of a propoſed Improvement of the Manure-plo19h. 


GENTLEMEN, 


N the packet which I ſent to you by Mr. Etberingtor:, 

was a delineation of very conſiderable improvements 
on the cutting-box. I apprehend that packet is irretrievably 
loſt, However, as I carry in my mind the idea of thote 
improvements, I may ſome time again delineate them 
for your uſe. 

In the mean ſeaſon, gentlemen, I fend you an improve- 
ment of the manure-plough. If the advantage of the old 
plough be wy ching near what is repreſented, an improve- 
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ment of it muſt be very valuable x. I hope I have hit upon 
ſuch improvement, ſo far as I can be aſſured by zheory. I 
have had no time to make the experiment; and I am in 
great want of an ingenious artiſt. 

I heartily wiſh, for the ſake of the public, that who- 
ever tries the manure-plough, either in its e/d or improved 
ſtate, would carefully obſerve the different effects of cu 
guantities of equal manure on equa! foils, with the only dif- 
terence of the coulters being nearer each other in the one 
than in the other ſoil. I am apprehenſive the effect mutt 
be in favour of the nearer coulters ; but it is of importance 
to know whether that advantage overballances the expence 
and greater labour attending more coulters, 

Whenever the manure- plougbh is to be uſed in a field, 
which has a declivity, as molt have, I ſhould adviſe the 
plough to move tranſverſely with regard to the declivity; 


o that the openings made by the coulters may receive, re- 


tard, and diſperſe the juices of the manure, which would 
otherwiſe deſcend too faſt. | 

This deſcent, in all caſes, is ſo obvious to common ob- 
!ervation, that every farmer, I think, lays his manure chiefly 
on the higher parts of his ground, knowing that the rain: 
will not fail to carry the juices of it to the lower. 

In any uſe of the manyrc-plough, whether the /d or 
: mproved one, great Care is requiſite to make a proper track 
at every turn; ſo that no conſiderable part remain wicrt, 
or be cut twice, The track of the wheels will be of great 
aſſiſtance here; and in any cafe a ſteady horſe ſhould be 
led by a careful boy, to keep him in one track. 

{ have adviſed the two outermoſt coulters to ſtand at 
the diſtance of four inches and a halt from the ends of the 

* The account of the manure-plouzh, which gave occaſion to 
Mr. Comber's attempting the improvement here propoſed, will. 
be found on p. 196, No. 25. Vol. 5. of our work. It were to 
be withed, that trials were made 6 all the feaſible methods ct 
conſtructing and uſing ſuch an inſtrument: as the rendering ma- 


nure more quickly, or more powerfully efficacious, is a mattes 


of the higheſt importance to agriculture. We shall, therefore, 
be obliged to any gentleman, who having made experiments on 
this ſubje&, will impart the reſult of them to us, with ſuch 
obſervation as they may think proper. E. 
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axle, that if great care be taken, the laſt track of one turn, 
and the firſt of the next, may be juſt nine inches from 
each other; in which caſe the whole field would be equally 
cut. 

But ſuch era tneſe ſeems not neceſſary. If any one 
thinks it is, he may have it by ſtretching a line with ſticks 
at each end of the field, to direct the draught. . * add 
a ſketch below. 

I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Eaſt-Newton, Your humble ſervant, 
July 19, 1765. THOMAS Comp. 


Let AA, BB, Cc. repreſent the lines ſtretched on ſticks; 
each line at twice the breadth of the plough's track from 
the next. Let the plough move from A 1 to A 2, and 
then turn from C to C2; and then turn again from C x 
to C 2, and ſo on; and in return take the half diviſions 
which remained unplowed : and ſo the cords will guide 
the plough all the way. If the expence of ſo much cord 


is grudged, two lengths may ſerve; and the cords may be 
moved, 
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Delineation of an Improvement of the Manure-plough, tc: m- 
mended in Mr. Mills's Complete Huſbandry. 


— % 


, 


a 2, the two handles. 

b b, the two ſmall wheels. 

cc, the points of the coulters. 

d d, two moveable rings, fixed with ſtaples to the beam, 
to which the harneſs is faſtened. 
ee, wedges at the back of the coulters, to ſet the coul- 
ters more or leſs forwards, as the ſoil requires. 

N. B. There are holes in the coulters to faſten them 
above and below, higher or lower, as the ploughman 


chooſes to go deeper or ſhallower. 


The dimenſions of each part I will not pretend to af- 
certain, as they muſt be different to ſuit every ſoil, and 
the draught every man propoſes to uſe. 'The beſt model 
ſeems that which is ſtrong enough to ſtand work in any 
common ſoil, and yet not too heavy for one horſe. 

The advantages of this improved manure-plough. 

1. The addition of wheels gives ſteadineſs to the whole; 
and theſe being ſmall, will be ſo far from adding to the 
load, that they will greatly eaſe it. 

2. This improved manure-plough is diſincumbered of 
the psle or forward beam, to which the cattle were fixed 
in the old one, and may de drawn by one horſe, if made 
dexterouſly by a good mechanick, 

4 | 3. The 
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3. The horſe or other cattle being faſtened to moveable 
rings, will always draw in the line which is eaſieſt to the 
draught. 

4. The ploughman, when he has a mind to go > ies 
or ſhallower in the ſame ſoil, has nothing to do but to preſs 
the handles more or leſs upwards or downwards ; and when 
he has a mind to diſengage his coulters quite, in order to 
turn or to leave off his work, he need only preſs his han- 
dles downwards, till he bring the points of his coulters 
above the ſurface of the ground. 

5. This machine is conveyed to and from the field 
without the help of any ſledge, as the ploughman need 
only keep the handles in ſuch a poſition as to preſerve the 
coulters out of the foil. 

6. Though I have added wedges, holes, and pins to 
ſet the coulters forwards or backwards, higher and lower, 
yet the advantage of being able to move the coulters by 
the handles is ſuch, that if the proprietor chooſe to have 
a more ſimple and cheaper machine, he may have his 
coulters fixed; only in that caſe the ploughman will have 
more labour; for he can then ſuit his poſition of the coul- 
ter to his different ſoils, or different parts of the ſame ſoil, 
only by changing the poſition of his hands, 

7. The handles may be ſo contrived as to be moveable 
in their ſockets, and conſequently to ſet the coulters more 
or leſs forward. But as great ſtreſs is laid on them, and 
they muſt be firm, or all the work is at an end, perhaps 
the making the coulters moveable is the eaſier way. 

8. One principal advantage of adding ſmall wheels to 
the machine, is, that the beam in which the coulters are, 
may be greatly lengthened, without making the whole un- 
wieldy, and in danger of being broke every minute with- 
out wheels. By this means more coulters may be uſcd, 
and at greater diſtances, without inconveniencies, and 
conſequently much more work done in a given time with 
a given draught. The diſtance fixed on by the author of 
the old plough, ſeems quite too little. I ſhould adviſe to 
have tac coulters not leſs than nine inches, and the tes 
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outermoſt of five to be four inches and a half from the 
track of the wheels. By this diſpoſition, if care is taken, 
the juices of the manure, which falls further from an 
opening made by the coulters, will only have four inches 
and a half to run: and it is well known, that any liquid 
poured on the earth in a proper ſeaſon, when it is not 
bound, will eaſily inſinuate by means of opening at that 
diſtance, 


NUMBER LXIVV. 


Experiments and Obſervations on the Means of preventing the 
Smut in Corn: With an Inquiry into the Cauſe of it. 


To the Editors of the MustEum RusTiICUM, 


GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE ſome years ago, either in converſation, or in 
ſome author, or perhaps in both, met with an account, 
that liming and brining of wheat, to prevent its being black 
or ſmutty, was by accident introduced into ule in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

A ſhip or veſſel, laden with wheat, was ſtranded in 
ſome part of England, and the wheat was ſpoiled, for the 
uſe of flour, by the ſea-water : but as it happened at a 
proper ſeaſon for ſowing, ſome part, or all of it, wis uſed 
for ſuch purpoſe. The ſame year, almoſt all the other 
wheat ſown in England proved black : but this, which had 
been much ſoaked with ſalt-water, proved free from that 
diſorder, How far this relation is true, I muſt leave 2 
matter of doubt, TAIPEI Laney 

Many farmers have told me, that by changing their ſeed, 
and ſowing good wheat, well limed and brined, they were 
ſure of having their crops free from ſmut, But if by 
chance they had not quite enough iced limed and brined, 
to finiſh the held, and ſowed a little of it dry, it was al- 

ways 
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ways black. Now, if this is true, the changing of wheat 
ſeems to have very little or nothing to do in preventing 
the ſmut. Forit is to be preſumed, they finithed with 
the ſame ſeed ; and the ſtreſs therefore appears to lay on 
the liming and brining; and, I ſhould think, on briniag 
only. For, I apprehend, that the lime, in ſuch caſe, was 
only made uſe of for drying the wheat, in order to make 
it be more readily and caſily fown. Yet, perhaps, and 
very likely, the lime may be of ſome ſervice in preventing 
inſects or vermine deſtroying the body of the wheat in the 
ground. But as ſome farmers have laid great ſtreſs on 
lime, to prevent blackneſs in wheat; and as I had this 
jaſt year a ten-acre field, which had been well limed ready 
for ſowing, I had the experiment tried, to ſee whether 
lime in the ground would prevent the blackneſs. I there- 
fore had thice acres of this field fown with dry wheat, 
and the other ſeven with wheat limed and brined ; all of 
the ſame wheat, fiom one threſhing, and raiſed on a quite 
difterent ſoil, at ſix miles diſtance, the air being different, 
as the ſituation was under a hill. 

Juſt before harveſt, on examining this field, which 
made a fine appearance, (for the corn was as thick as it 
could ſtand; ſo that if it had not been white ſtrawed, it 
mutt have been lodged) we found a fixth part at leaſt of 
the wheat with ears, containing nothing but colour; and, 


— 
— 


from the moſt minute obſervation, we could find no dif- 
ference from that which was limed and brined, or that 
part which was ſown dry; ſaving a ſmall dry brow, or 
bank, (for this is a wet field) which proved quite free 
from this diſorder. I think from this it ſhould appear, 
that ſmuttineſs in wheat is occaſioned by the weather 
affecting ſome particular pieces of land more one year than 
another; and that this year it was owing to the lait winter 
and ſpring's being ſo exceflive wet . For my thrafher 

ſays, 


It is in general allowed, that a wet ſeaſon is an auxiliary 
cauſe of ſmut in corn. It is not, however, to the imple effects 
of moiſture in the vegetative economy of the plant that this 8 

Vot. V. No, 27. B bB owing: 
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ſays, this field uſed to produce very fine coloured wheat ; 
and the brow being dry, and free from blackneſs, is a 
proof of it; and that, therefore, liming and brining will 
not always preyent ſmutty wheat. Take another inſtance 
this Jaſt year. 

The day after my wheat was found to be ſo black, I 
met a pretty large farmer, who lives about five miles from 


me, to whom I related the ſtory of my wheat; and aſked 


him if he had heard of much black wheat being about hiz 
part of the country. To which he replied, and I believe 
he is a very honelt man, that he never had any black 
wheat till this year, and that now he had four acres, 
which is the blackeſt he ever yet ſaw. I aſked him, if he 
limed and brined: he ſaid, yes; and what is ſomething 
very extraordinary, I have a piece of three acres, ſown 
with the ſame wheat from one cleaning, limed and brined, 
in the ſame manner, which is quite bright and clear. He 


owing : becauſe it is well known, that the principal cauſe cf 
{ſmut is a ſmall animal, which breeding in the grain deftroys it, 
and produces the appearance of blackneſs, to which the name 
of ſmut is given. This animal is, doubtleſs, produced by re- 

ular gencration ; and, therefore, all the ſhare which the wet 
{eaſon can have in the increaſing the ſmut, is only in the aiding 
the more extenſive propagation of it. Another great cauſe of 
the increaſe of ſmut, is found in the uſe of too large a quantity 
of crude dung, which moulding, encourages the breeding of the 
ſmut animals; and has been the occaſion of great detriment to 
perſons who have managed injudiciouſly as to that point, A 
ſtrong illuſtration of this may be ſeen in the young farmer's let. 
ter, inſerted page 104 of the Mu/eum Rufticum for laſt Auguſt. 
Premiſing the cauſe of the ſmut to be, as it unqueſtionably is, an 
animal, it would not be difficult to reſolve our correſpondent's 
doubts with refpect to the effects of the change of grain, liming, 
brining, &c. either ſeparately or together. But as ſuch a dit 
cuſſion appears too long and incommodious for the form of a 
note, we ſhould, as well as the public, be greatly obliged to 
any of our correſpondents, wha are maſters of this ſubjeR, to 
tavour us with their opinion at large on this important matter; 
as it may afford an uſeful light to many, who may be in the 
ſame ſituation as to doubt, with reſpect to the beſt manner of 


practice, as to the means of preſerving corn from this deſtruc- 
tive accident. R. | A | 


told 
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told me, on aſking him, that the four-acre field was very 
wet, and the three-acre very dry. | 

This perſon has been a farmer near thirty years, and 
uſed the ſame land. Some of your correſpondents may, 
perhaps, account for it from ſome other cauſe, But I can 
venture to ſay, that there has not been any thing like ſo 
much black wheat about this part of the country for many 
years, 

As I have mentioned to have limed this ten-acre field, 
though it had no effect in preventing the ſmuttineſs of the 
wheat, yet it had to the crop; for it prevented the walder and 
buddle from growing, to which this field is much ſubject *; 
and notwithſtanding the great loſs in the ears, I was wel! 
paid for my lime this year, | 

I have ſown this ſeaſon ſeveral acres of rey-graſs amongſt 
my wheat, on light land, by way of experiment. Some 
are great advocates for it, others quite the reverſe, How- 
ever, in ſome kind of lands, it is a moſt profitable paſture, 
and as to its drawing the lands ſo much as has been men- 


tioned, I think the matter very dubious; but am of opi- 


nion, if it ſhould remain only one year in the ground, and 


be afterwards fed down with ſheep, it would be of ſervice, 


rather than prejudice, to ſome lands. Time will ſhew 
this, 1f I live, to 
| | GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Nov. 1765. The KExNTISHMAN. 


Walder is pretty much like kilk, and the yellow buddle 
like a large marygold. The blew buddle, of which we have a 
great deal, I do not at preſent know how to deſcribe +. 


+ We are much obliged to our correſpondent, the Kentiſhman, 
for this compliance with our former requeſt, that he would ex- 
plain what he means by awalder and baudd/e, mentioned ſeveral 
times in his letters. But we are afraid, that the brief account 
he here gives of them, without any deſcription of the figure, 
leaf, flowers, Sc. will leave it as difficult to comprehend what 
ipecies of plants he means by theſe local names, ay it was before 
his explanation. E. A. 
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NUMBER LAY; 


O3/cruations on the Structure and Utility of the Spiky Roller, 
intended to rea, and BOY fine, tiff and clotted Ground, in 
3 to the Editors: M ith additional Remarks relative 

the Uſe and Klee ages of this Inſirument, 


T8 


A a» . 3 R ** . 4 „ + xy» . 
To the Ediigrs of the MusSEUM RUSTICUM-. 


GENTLEMEN, 


vil L me leave, through the channel of your 7rſcur: 

4/t1crin, to communicate, to my brother farmers, 
a moſt ulcful implement in huſbandry, which has but of 
late been introduced amongſt us. It is fo very efficacious, 
and its powers ſo much ſuperior to all other inſtruments 
vet contrived for the reduction of ſtrong land, that, I 
think, there is not any poſleſlor of ſuch ground (who has 
no objection to a fhne feed furrow) that will be without 
this inftrument. This laſt autumn it has been of the 
greateſt utility. For whilſt the neighbouring farmers were 
waiting for rain, ſo that they might with th eir own rolls 
and harrows bring their land to that degree of fineneſs they 
could with to have their ſeed ſown in: thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed of the ſpiky roller, (for that is the name of the 
implement I am going to give ſome faint idea of, as it is 


impoſſible by letter to make: any body more fully acquaint- 
ed with it) had their fallows in ſuch a degree of fit endſo, 
as I never before ſaw that kind of land in; ; and had finifh- 
ed the whole of their lowing, before the others ever thought 
of taking their plows, Sc. into the field. 

To begin then with the beſt deſcription I can give ot 
the moſt complet: te I have yet icen. The roller is of oak, 
ſix- feet three inches long, ſeventeen inches diameter, hoop— 
ed With iron at each end; the circumference divided into 
„ihteen equal parts, where rows of iron ſpikes are ſet 


(in 
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(in the quincunx order) at fix inches diſtance, one from 
the other, in the rows : ſo that there are thirteen ſpikes in 
one row, and twelve in every other throughout the cir- 
gumference, The number of the ſpikes is two hundred 
and twenty-hve. They are to project four inches and a 
half from the roller, and to be one inch by three quarters 
of an inch ſquare at that part of the ſpike next the roll, 
tapering off to three quarters of an inch by half an inch 
at the top part. The whole length of the ſpike, with 
what is driven into the wood, will be about nine inches 
long. And I would adviſe the falling ſide at the end of 
each ſpike to have a ſtroke or two with the hammer, 
that they may be a little more pointed to give them greater 
facility in penetrating the very hard clots they arc JeGened 
to break. Every ſpike wall welah about one pound and a 
quarter, which will be of ſufficient ſtrength, 

The frame ſhould be made for horſes to draw a-breafſt, 
or with a pole for oxen. . For by the horſes, Sc. drawings 
double, the roll is more eaſily turned; and, beſides, it is 
likely to prevent the end of the roller from going over the 
driver, if by chance he ſhould fall, That it may with 
greater caſe and conveniency be conveyed from held to 
field, or to any diſtance, an axis is fixed upon the frame 
immediately above the roll with wheels; fo that by turn- 
ing the frame, the wheels take up the roll, and away you 
may drive. And, when you have brought it to the held ; 
in order to make uſe of it, by turning the frame back 
again, you let down the roll, and then the wacels are 
carried by the roller. 

Since making of the above deſcription, I have talkea 
with the wheelwright, who tells me, he could greatly im- 
prove the manner of fixing the wheels, by making them 
run within the frame: for as they now run without, id 
ſets the wheels at ſuch a diſtance, as makes it difficult to 
paſs through gates made only the common width. And 
lizewiſc Fay s that great care muſt be taken in ff Bug tha! 
part of the frame which the gudgeons of the roll runs in: 


tor by that means the roll will be let down with OT cater 
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eaſe ; which will not be the caſe, if regard is not paid to 
that particular. The roller, frame, wheels, &c. are, to- 
gether, about eleven hundred weight. If you can, by al- 
tering any part of this deſcription, make it appear in a 
clearer light to your readers, (and if you think it worth 
publiſhing) you have my liberty for ſo doing. 
I am, GENTLEMEN, 

Nottinghamſhire, Your's, 

Nov. 22, 1765. A Ciay Farmer *. 


P. S. If your land, by once paſſing over it with the rol- 
ler, is not ſo fine as you could wiſh to have it, let a large 
harrow be faſtened to the frame of the roller, which will 
pull up the remaining clots, and thereby give the roller a 
better chance for breaking of them the ſecond time going 
over. Four able horſes are equal to this work. 


Wie are much obliged to our correſpondent, who here ſtiles 
himſelf the Clay Farmer, for this his ſenſible, though brief, let- 
ter; which has led us into a ſubject we have for ſome time wiſhed 
to come properly in our way, The account of this inftrument 
is ſo judiciouſly, though ſo conciſely given, that we cannot be- 
lieve the Clay Farmer has confined his uſeful ſpeculations to this 
ſubject only; and whenever he will favour us with the reſult of 
his obſervations on any other, we {hall give it a thankful accep- 
tance. A. O. H. 


Aadditic eral Remarks relative to the Ujes and Aguantages of the 
Spiky Roller. 


HERE is ſcarcely any late mechanical improvement 

of agriculture, which promiſes to be of greater uti- 

lity than the i roller, whenever its uſe ſhall become 
general. It merits, therefore, that we ſhould pay the ut- 
moſt attention to it in this work, and by every means con- 
tribute to render its ſtructure and uſes extenſively known 
and underſtood. We ſee with pleaſure, by the above let- 
ter ©! our kind correſpondent, the Clay Farmer, that it has 
got 
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got ſome footing in Nottinghamſhire in his neighbourhood 3 
and, I preſume, from the account Mr. Randal gives, in 
his Semi-virgilian huſbandry, of his introduction of it into 
his own practice in Yorkſhire, that it muſt have taken 
place among the judicious there, But it is far from be- 
ing commonly uſed or known; and, conſequently, the 
rendering more public every thing which tends to a juſt 
practical notion of it, muſt of courſe be ferviceable, . As, 
therefore, Mr. Randal, in the work we have juſt men- 
tioned, gives a very particular account of the occaſion 
and method of his firſt uſing it, and alſo of the advantages 
which reſulted to him from his trial of it, we ſhall inſert 
them here ; as nothing tends more to a right comprehen- 
ſion and conviction, in matters of this kind, than a juft 
relation of facts. And, in doing this, we ſhall ſupply 
what the brevity of the Clay Jarmer's letter has not ad- 
mitted; that is, a more explicit detail of the occaſions 
and manner of its uſe. We ſha!l, likewiſe, for the ſame 
reaſon, ſubjoin ſome other general remarks on the appli- 
cation of this inſtrument, to ſeveral very material purpoſes, 
which will be the better underſtood from having gone over 
what Mr. Randal ſays in his account, which is as follows: 

I think it was in the ſpring 1752, when I had fifty 
& acres of ground, deſigned to be ſowed with barley, at 
© one particular farm; but the weather had been ſo un- 
favourable, and the ſpring fo extremely dry, that there 
was no ſuch thing as preparing the ground for the re- 
* ception of the ſeed: and this was the caſe with the 
* whole country, in theſe parts of England. On looking 
one morning, at a barley roller, that lay juſt before 
* me, I recollected that Mr. Ellis, in one of his eight 
volumes of Huſbandry, made mention of a ſpiky roller, 
and referred the reader to another volume for its plate. 
and deſcription, which were no where to be found. -] 
immediately ſent for ſome workmen, and produced this 
uſeful inſtrument againſt the next morning, as the ſeaſon 
was far ſpent, and much ground Was to be ſowed, in 
ſeveral farms, with this grain. 
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& On this morning, a neighbouring ſubſtantial farmer, 
paſſed by us, with half the country for clotters, as we 
were going to put the horſes to the roller, as he had 
no longer patience to wait for rains, to reduce the 
rough ſtate of his ground, deſigned for barley ſeed: he 
gazed at the roller, ſmiled, and went his way, with 
his troop. They, after clotting two acres, all return- 
ed the ſame way at night; their maſter rolled his eyes 
all over a field of about twenty acres, ſaw it perfectly 
fine, (as the roller came back upon the ſame ground 
it went down) and, after a pauſe, ſaid, that was a 
good hedgehog, for doing ten times more in one day 
than all his troop together, and ten times finer than 
2 thouſand clotters could do, in the ſame time. This 
was the firſt time this farmer could be brought to ſay 


a civil thing of any uſeful inſtrument, though com- 


mon ſenſe would pronounce the utility of this on his firſt 


ſeeing it; but the truth is, nothing but ſuch glaring 


eftccts can ever convince theſe people, as they have 
the great art of deſpifing what they do not underſtand. 
or have not had in practice for ten centuries. 

« While the ſame man was going over the other ground 
that ſtood in equal need of the roller, the ploughs were 
ſet on to turn up the ground he had rolled; and, when 
all was thus ploughed, the roller went again over the 
whole, to cruſh the clots thus turned up, and made al! 
as fine as before, by going twice in a place: then they 
ploughed for a ſeed furrow, ſowed the ſeed in the uſua! 
way, and harrowed it in; then the roller, with a thorn 
bufh faſtened behind, went over again, once in a place, 
and left all exceeding fine, which even would not have 
diſgraced a gardener in his manner of preparing the 
ground for the garden culture in general. 

Ihe conſcquence of this lucky hit was, that, before 
the country could get their feed into the ground, my 
barley was fairly up, went forwards, .and did extremely 
well; while, in general, my neighbour's barley made 
but a ſorry appearance, ariſing from the rough ſtate of 
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the ground, which they could not bring into that fine 


order this grain requires, notwithſtanding all their toil 


and expence. This atchievement of the ſpiky roller, 
eſtabliſhed its reputation among the neighboucing far- 
mers; bur ſtill they could not prevail on themſelves to 
be at the expence, which indeed was not ſmall, in hav- 
ing one made for their own uſe, The reſult of all was, 
that I had other rollers made for the ground in other 
parts belonging to me, only they were made heavier, 
and both longer and larger, the better to ſuit the ſoils 
that were much ſtiffer, 

From this time we never ſowed any ſeed in the com- 
mon form, but the ſpiky roller, and thorn-buſh at its 
tail, followed the harrows; as it effectually buried the 


ſced, and left the ground in a fine ſtate. It may eaſily 


be conceived, that this operation is of conſequence to 
vegetation; for the fine mould, being thus ſwept into 
the holes, made by the irons, and where the ſeed was 
buried, muſt needs greatly promote their growing ſoon, 
and nouriſh them well above ground; as it is well 
known, the finer the mould is, where the ſeed is depo- 
ſited, there vegetables are puſhed on to their deſtined 
maturity, if all other requiſites concur. Aud upon this 
principle it is, that if the corn in the ſpring is rolled 
once in a place -in like manner, the owner will. be far 
from having any cauſe to complain of the practice, 
provided the weather, and ſtate of the ground, will or 
ought to bear the tical of the horſes, and weight of 
the ſpiky roller. 

J am very ſenſible this will appear ſtrange to many 
perſons, as it looks like ſending a herd of rapacious 
wolves to nourith a flock of tender lambs, or tearing, 
bruifing, and throwing all the corn up from their very 
roots, and bringing on a general deſolation over all the 
ground, This is like Siu in Hemer; we crop the 
ground with much ſweating and tugging, and then 
ſuffer all to be deſtroyed again, by this ponderous, 
grinning creature. But it may not, perhaps, be ill ex- 
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preſſed, when we ſay, that, in order to come at the 
* truth of things in farming, we muſt, according to the 
** Greek epigram, aſcend downward, and deſcend upward : 
the moſt triumphant ſucceſs, in the true biaſs of nature, 
*© 1n eſtabliſhing agriculture, riſes ſafely and ſurely on the 
foundations laid by bold experiments, that ſeem to con- 
s tradi ſuperhcial reaſon. 

Let us now conſider the effect of this terrible deſola- 
„tor, as it goes over the young corn. If we conſider 
the ſyſtem of irons on the roller, they muſt leave ſome 
of the corn untouched by them; and then this is only 
rolling the corn in the common way, as it is only 
*© ſqueezed by the roller, and not bruiſed by the irons : 
*© ſo far there is no harm done, There muſt be corn, 
<*© you will ſay, that is cruſhed and bruiſed, if not quite 
<< deſtroyed, by the violence of the irons, But ſuppoſing 
«* the corn loſt, wherever the irons pitch, which is very 
« far from being the caſe, yet the untouched corn will 
© be ſo improved, by this ſhattering and looſening of the 
<« ſoil about their roots, and feraping of the mould by the 
„ thorn-buſh, and ſhaking and tearing the tender blade, 
c that the owner will judge for himſelf, whether the Gree 
« epigram ought to have a place among the paradoxes in 
„ apriculture. However, it can do no gentleman much 
„ harm to let the roller go down in one place, and up 
again in another, and give over: and this fingle trial 
© is all that the author pleads for, and that the weather 
< and ſtate of the ground be ſuch, as will ſafely admit ot 
& the experiment. 

The uſe of the roller, in making the fallows, and 
e preparing the ground to a requiſite degree of fineneſs, 
« in the old, new, and what this treatiſe calls the t. 
„ virgilian huſbandry, is, by this time, pretty evident to 
ce the reader, and needs no more inſtances, where ſuch 
& perfection is deſired. 

We come now to ſpeak of its uſe on graſs land, 
„where the ſwarth is worn out by age, ſpoiled by mots, 
or a bad ſort of graſs; or defective, in any ſhape, from 
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ſome cauſe or other, and yet it is very dangerous to 
plough it up, and lay it down better, on account of its 
ſituation, or it is not convenient, perhaps, for other 
reaſons, to diſturb it with the plough : whatever the 
caſe is, the owner, undoubtedly, would be exceeding 
glad to have a better burden of graſs on the ground, 
for the maintenance of his live ſtock, or for the plea- 
ſure of feeing his ground, about his houſe, put on a 
better appearance. 

Here, then, there muſt be ſome compoſt prepared; 
that is, a mixture of dunghill, ſods, aſhes, lime, mould, 
ſoap-aſhes, and ſuch like ingredients, or as many of 
them as can be conveniently procured, laid up in a 
heap, in this manner: A ſtratum of mould, about half 
a foot deep, then dung, then ſods, then ſoap-aſhes, 
then common aſhes, then lime, then dung; and to 
cover all with mould about half a foot deep. When 
theſe have laid ſome time, that the dung may commu- 
nicate its juices to the ſtrata beneath, the heap may be 
thrown down with ſpades, fo as, in the operation, theſe 
ingredients being mixed together, the firſt ſtratum of 
half a foot of the new heap may be compoſed of all the 
ingredients; and ſo, in like manner, all the reſt of the 
ſtrata, till the new heap is compleated : and after theſe 
have laid ſome time, they will be very mellow, and fit 
for uſe the Michacliias after the winter, when the firſt 
heap was formed, 

«© We muſt now ſuppoſe the cloſe, whoſe ſwarth is to 


be improved, to have been laid down even, and not in 


ridges ; and that between Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
the ſooner after the former the better, the ground is to 
be ſo moiſt, as to admit the irons. of the ſpiky roller, 
but not the horſes feet ; that 1s, the irons will penetrate 
three inches, or thereabouts, and the horſes feet make 
little or no impreflions. Here, then, the roller muſt 
go up and down, till the ſwarth and ground are pretty 
well broken up: this being done, the ſeeds of clover, 
trefoil, and rye-graſs, or any other mixt with them, 
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*© muſt be ſown, in the uſual way and quantity: then the 


* compoſt mult be ſpread over the ſeed, fo as to cover 
& them, and @ common barley roller, with a thorn-buſh 
„ faſtened to it, muſt follow, and the ground ſhut up, 
„ left cattle ſhould do harm, by treading the ground. 
MA gentleman making this experiment, will have great 
<< cauſe to be pleaſed with what he had done, and will 
* alſo ſee the neceſſity of laying down his ground as even 
as poſhble for the future, that he may increaſe the bur- 
% den of his graſs, whenever it falls ſhort of a proper 
«&. quantity or quality.” 

Mr. Randal has added a plate of the ſpiky roller to 
this account of it, but has omitted the wheels, which ap— 
pear very neceſſary for bringing it to, and carrying it from 
its deſtined place of operation. The wheels are indeed 
abſolutely wanted, for bearing it off the ground when it is 
not intended to penetrate ; and are therefore an eſſential 
improvement of Mr, Randal's roller. We have omitted to 
give any plate of the roller here ; becauſe we apprehend the 
Clay Farmer's deſcription of it in his letter, notwithſtanding 
his modeſtly in ſaying, he ſhall only give ſome faint idea of 
it, is ſo full and clear, that we cannot doubt but that any 
able workman may eaſily make ſuch a roller, as all the duc 
proportions are given for every eſſential part of it. 

Beſides the purpoſes already mentioned, this roller muſt 
undoubtedly be of uſe in laying, originally, down lawns, or 
large pieces of graſs required to be level. Mr. Randal 
only mentions the reſtoring ſuch when depraved : but ccr- 
tainly this inſtrument muſt be extremely effectual in the 
caſe of all {tiff lands, for the producing a good face in 
the firſt forming fine pieces of graſs. The manner of do- 

ing this, in ſuch caſes, is too obvious to perſons qualified 
for executing ſuch work, to require any explanation: as 
the inſtrument may be uſed concurrently with any of the 
common methods of manuring and ſowing graſs ſeeds, as 
well as with Mr. Randal's compoſt, &c. they being no ways 
particularly neceſſary to the effects of the roller, though 
it may greatly aid them. 
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This roller may likewiſe be very uſeful in preparing clay 
for the making canals or pieces of water, For where, as 
ſometimes happens, the clay grows dry, and will not ad- 
mit of being duly tampered for uſe without great pains in 
breaking it, a very large quantity may very ſoon be re- 
duced to the requiſite fineneſs, by ſpreading it on hard 
ground in a due thickneſs, and paſſing this roller a few 
times over it. In very great works, much treuble and la- 
bour may be ſometimes ſaved, by this means, where ſuch 
a roller is at hand; and the clay prepared in a manner 
that will anſwer the purpoſe much more effectually. 

It is certainly an inſtrument, which no farm, where the 
land is ſtiff, or in the leaſt liable to clot, ſhould want. 
For beſides the conitant advantage of ſaving labour, and 
bringing land to a better condition for any kind of ſowing, 
than the plough and harrow with any aſſiſtance of the 
work of hands can make it, in unfavourable ſeaſons and 
under ſuch circumitances as Mr, Randal has mentioned 
in the above quotation, the loſs of the whole crop by an 
otherwiſe unavoidable delay beyond the ſeed-time, may be 
with certainty prevented, We hope, by propagating the 
knowledge of this important invention, to be the means 
of doing the public a material ſervice; and, if any, who 
may de diſpoſed to avail themſelves of it, ſhall mect with 
diticulties, we ſhall readily afford a place to any letters 
or queries, which may conduce to procure the informa- 
tion that may be wanting to remove them, 
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NUMBER LXVI. 
A Letter reſpecting the mating Pot-aſbes in Great-Britain. 
To the Editors of the Mus EU RusT1cCUun. 


CENTLEMEN, 


Some time ago ſaw a paragraph in one of the news- 
papers, mentioning that the Society of arts and ſciences 
had given thanks to a gentleman for furniſhing them with 
3 | a recipe 
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a recipe for making pot-aſhes profitably, in ſmall quanti- 
ties, in our American colonies, which had been carried 
into practice with great ſucceſs. It was to this purpoſe I 
think; though I do not perfectly remember the words. 
Now, Sir, I live in a part of the country where there 
is a great deal of wood burnt, and where the aſhes are 
either fold for a trifle, or laid on the ground for manure ; 
and where, at leaſt part of the year, there is a number of 
ſpare hands, that could afford, and would I believe be 
willing, to do any work at a very eaſy rate. I ſhould be 
glad, therefore, to know, whether in ſuch cafe this com- 
modity, or whatever you call it, might not be made with 


profit here *. A little return of money, and the employ- 


ment of the women, and the children too, that are able 
to do flight work, would be a great benefit in ſuch a cor- 
ner of the country as ours; and help the people to bring 
up their children, and live much better: and I do not ſee 
how the public would be any way hurt by ſuch a thing, 
if it were done. The aſhes I ſuppoſe would be ſtill uſeful 
as manure : as I have ſome knowledge from experience, 
that wood-aſhes, when they have been uſed for making a 
lye, will anſwer for ſuch purpoſe. I ſuppoſe as the recipe, 
this gentleman has given, is for making pot-aſhes in 
ſmaller. quantities, the veſſels and tools that are wanted, 
would not be very expenſive; and that a perſon or two in 
any village, who could ſpare a little money, might begin 
the work, and buy the aſhes at a ſmall price of the rett of 
the people; and where there are large families, ſuch as in 
the houſes of noblemen and gentlemen of great fortune, 
they could hardly fail of a ſupply, to make it anſwer in 
ſome degree. 

If you think this a matter likely to be brought to bear, 
and that it is a proper one for your Muſeum, you will, I 


We are obliged to this gentleman for imparting his notion 
of this matter to us; and we will endeavour to procure him ail 
the ſatisfaction, as to the point he deſires, which may be in our 
power. The facts he ſtates are undoubtedly true; and his con- 
cliftons ſeem juſt, R. | 


hope, 
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hope, afford it a place; and if the ſame gentleman, who 
gave the Society the proceſs for the colonies, or any other, 
would publiſh it in your work, with any further informa- 
tion and inſtructions, that would ſuit it to our own coun- 
try, they might poſſibly do more good than they may be 
at firſt aware of. 
Your compliance with my requeſt, if proper, will much 
oblige, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Kent, Your very humble ſervant, 
Nov. 26, 1765. . 


NUMBER LXVII. 


Obſervations on the Value of Manors and Efates let on long 
Leaſes determinable on Lives; demonſtrating ſome material 
Errers in the Rates, according to which they are at preſent 
fold. In à Letter to A. B. communicated is the Editors. 


To the. Editors of the Mus EU RusTicun. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE contents of the incloſed letter from T. J. to me, 
appearing very intereſting to many gentlemen, who 

may have occaſion to make purchaſes, I deemed it fo far 
of a public nature, as to come properly within the com- 
paſs of your plan in the Muſeum Ruſticum. Calculations 
are eaſily made by perſons qualified to undertake them, 
who are not rare; but the obtaining ſuch a collection of 
relative facts, ſtated with accuracy and certainty, as arc 
neceſſary to be the ground or ſubject of them in ſuch mat- 
ter as this letter concerns, is ſeldom to be had. I think, 
therefore, the inſerting it may be uſeful, and conſequently 
agreeable to many of your readers, whom, I conceive, for 
the moſt part, to be gentlemen who have concerns in 
land 
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land eſtates. If you are of the ſame opinion, it is at your 
ſervice to be publiſhed by you at your own time *. 

| I am, GENTLEMEN, 


Your humble ſervant, , 
A. B. 


S I R, 


Have received your letter, incloſing a particular of an 
eſtate offered to ſale to you, concerning which you 
defire my opinion. 

As the greateſt part of this eſtate is let on leaſes for 
ninety-nine years, determinable upon lives, I do not think 
it an eligible purchaſe; unleſs you chooſe a large extent of 
land, producing à very ſmall interet for your money. 

In the weſtern parts of Cornwall, where lands of inhe- 
ritance, in poſſeſſion, ſell at thirty years purchaſe ; rever- 
ſions after three lives ſel] only at five years. In this coun- 
ty ſuch reverſions ſell at fix and ſeven years purchaſe, 
though lands of inheritance, in poſſeſſion, ſell only from 
twenty to four-and-twenty. One of theſe valuations muit 
certainly be wrong. 

The method I have taken, to arrive at ſome degree of 
certainty in this matter, is as follows. There is a large 
eſtate in this county; conſiſting of eleven manors, let in 

4 mall parcels, on leaſes for ninety-nine years, determina- 
1 ble upon lives, with which eſtate I have had ſome con- 
3 cerns. 


* 


Very exact accounts have been kept of the profits of this 


eftate, ariſing by fines, paid on renewals, for fifty years 
Jaſt paſt. 


* Ve are obhged to Mr. A. B. for. his communication of 
1. Y.'s letter. We think it very deſerving of a place in our 
Aae um, as we have reaſon to believe it comes from a hand, 
„here we may deem the authority for the facts, on which the 
calculation is founded, unexceptionable. Every material conſi- 
deration, which reſpects land-eſtates, falls properly within the 
comprehenſion of our deſign ; and we ſhall aſſign a place to any 
thing of this kind, that we may be favoured with at any time. E. 


I went 
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I went as far back as September 1724; and ſelæcted 
ſuch tenements as were then full ſtated; that is, had three 
lives ſubſiſting thereon; and rated them at five years pur- 
chaſe. I alſo added together 2!! the fines paid for re- 
newals, from September 1724, to September 1754, being 
forty 8 and to the ſum total I added ſuch ſums as 
would have been paid, as fines, for filling up the lives on 
ſuch of thoſe tenements as had not three lives thercon, in 
September 1764, in caſe the lives had been filled up : and 
the whole amount of all the fines was no more than after 
the rate of one pound ſeventeen ſhillings and ten pence 
per cent. per annum, upon the value of thoſe tenements, 
computed at five years purchaſe, 

As the foregoing computation is not made upon uncer- 
tain gueſſes, or arbitrary ſuppoſitions, but upon plain 
facts; and as there are no peculiar circumſtances attend- 
ing the eſtate, upon which the computation is made, we 
may, I think, lay it down as a general rule, that whoever 
purchaſes manors, let on leaſes for ninety-nine years, de- 
terminable upon lives, even at five years purchaſe, for 
ſuch tenements as are full ſtated, and in the ſame propor- 
tion for thoſe that have only two lives and one life ſub- 
ſiting thereon, will not make two pounds per cent. of his 
money. | 

Many gentlemen, owners of eſtates of this fort, ob- 
ſerving Sd {mall incomes they produced, have come to 
a reſolution not to fill up any of the lives as they drop, 
but to ſuffer the eſtates to fall into hand. But this has 
not anſwered their expectations. For the leaſcholders, 
when they have no expectation of renewing, work out the 
heart of the land, and ſufter every. thing to run to ruin for 
want of repairs; ſo that the tenements come into the lord's 
hands, in a moſt impoverithed and ruined condition. 

[f the foregoing obſeryations can be of any ule to you, 
I ſhall be very much e 


Aſtiburton, 1 am your's, &c. 
Dee. 1, 1766. . 


Vor. V. No. 27. D d d N U M- 
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NUMBER LXVIII. 


Obſervations on a Premium offered by the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. for a Machine to flice Turneps for 
feeding Cattle. 


To the Editors of the MustEum RUusTICUM. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Do not know a more effectual way of rendering your 
work uſeful to the public, nor perhaps agreeable to 
your readers, than by giving early notice of the new pre- 
miums relative to agriculture, or the œconomical arts, 
which may be reſolved on in the London Society; and ex- 
plaining or illuſtrating the reaſons of their being offered, 
or the means by which the reſpective matters propoſed 
may be moſt cafily or beſt effected. 

In this view, according to the promiſe I made you, in 
the letter publiſhed in your laſt number, containing gene- 
ra! obſervations on agriculture, and the means of promo- 
ting it, I now ſend you an account of a premium to be 
oftered for a machine for cutting turneps. 

The purport of the advertiſement agreed to at one of 
the laſt meetings is this: “ T hat for the beſt cheap ma- 
& chine, for ſlicing: turneps, for the feeding of ſheep and 
* horned cattle, with greater diſpatch than by any me- 
© thod now in uſe, twenty pounds will be given.“ 

It may, at firſt ſight, appear to many an odd object of 
the Society's regard. As the reaſons may not readily occur 
to perſons v-ho are unacquainted with the feeding fheep or 
horned cattle with this root, why ſlicing them at all for 
this purpoſe is neceſſary; or why that office cannot be 
performed by the knife and hand, in 'a ſufficiently quick 
and commodious manner. To fet the matter, therefore, 
in a juſt light, it may be proper to reſolve both theſe 
doubts, and afterwards to ſubjoin ſome general remarks 
on the utility and advantages of ſuch a machine, 


The 
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The circumſtances on which the neceſſity or expedi- 
ence of ſlicing turneps is founded, are theſe : That with 
reſpect to horned cattle they are frequently choaked by 
eating whole turneps ;—that with reſpect to ſheep they 
make a great waſte of them, by ſcooping out the middle, 
and leaving a great part with the rind or ſkin. Againſt this 
it is objected by fome, that the accident of choaking does not 
happen ſo often as to counterbalance the trouble of ſlicing ; 
and therefore that no advantage accrues from ſuch a prac- 
tice, But this is ſaid by thoſe only who have not ſuffi- 
cient opportunity of making a juſt obſervation, or are pre- 
judiced againſt all methods but thoſe which happen to be 
followed by themſelves ; for thoſe who have the greateſt 
experience have adopted it. 

Mr. John-Wynne Baker, in his report to the Dublin 
Society, republiſhed in your Muſcum of laſt month, ex- 
preſly ſays, p. 275. No. 52. that ſlicing the turneps is 
neceſſary : he does not even content himſelf with uſing the 
word expedient, In the Society, during the debate on this 
matter, it was alſo mentioned, on the authority of an in- 
genious foreigner, that, in the province of Corinthia, in 
the empreſs-queen's dominions, where very great quanti- 
ties of turneps are cultivated and applied to the feeding 
cattle, they are always ſliced; and that, moreover, this 
operation was performed by a. rude machine, very corre- 
ſpondent to the idea of the gentleman who propoſed this 
matter to the Society, as he explained himſelf. There 
can be no room to doubt, conſequently, but that the ſlicing 
the turneps, previoully to their being given to beaſts, is a 
right practice: though it would be a ſufficient reaſon to prove 
the utility of this machine, to ſhew it is a practice at all. For 
whatever of this kind is frequently done, whether through 
the effects of prejudice or judgment, had better be done 
by cheap and eaſy methods, than by ſuch as are more ex- 
penſtve and laborious. 

'Fhe.next queſtion, therefore, is, why the ſlicing tur- 
neps cannot be performed as well, or at leaſt ſufhciently 
well for the purpoſe, by the knife and hand only, as is 
Ddd 2 At 
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at preſent practiſed here. This will be eaſily anſwered, 
by afſlerting, what may be eſtabliſhed by recurring to facts, 
that a very conſiderable proportion of labour will be ſaved, 
and that the calamitous accident of cutting the hands, to 
which they, who are employcd in this work, are greatly 
ſubject, will be prevented. 

To illuſtrate the conſideration of the proportion of la- 
bour, that may be ſaved, TI will again have recourſe to the 
part of Mr. John-Wynne Baker's report before quoted. 
He there ſays, that in conſuming nine hundred weight of 
eurneps every day, as food for his cattle, he had occaſion 
to employ all his hands, an hour every night, from Sunday 
to oaturday, and two hours every Saturday night, after 
they came from work. Now he aſſerts, likewiſe, that a 
bullock can eat two hundred and fixteen pounds weight 
every day. The quantity he uſed was only equal, conſe- 
quently, to the portion of five bullocks, ſuppoſing them 
full fed. But if the quantity of turneps he uſed had been 
equal to the portion of forty or fifty horned cattle, joined 
to an equivalent number of ſheep, as may be the caſe uf 
many others, what number of hands would he not have 
wanted? and where muſt he have had them, even on ex- 
traordinary occaſions ? This may, nevertheleſs, be the caſe 
of many, at thoſe times where the feeding with turneps is 
moſt requiſite, For in ſeaſons, when fodder fails, and 
becomes very dear, it is ſometimes unavoidable for farmers 
or graziers to diſpoſe, on any terms, with a great part of 
their liye ſtock, or have. recourſe, if in their power, to 
the effectual pen ent of feeding them on turneps. 

The leaſt reflexion on theſe facts, is ſuſficient to evince 
how great a proportion of labour may be ſaved by a. pro- 
per machine far ſlicing turneps. The inconvenience of 
the ſneers being ſubjedt to cut their hands, particularly 
where the turneps are not large, Mr. Baker mentions 
340, in the ſame part of the report, in a manner Which 
lutc,catly intimates the additional advantage of ſuch a 
machine, in preventing thoſe accidents. Theſe are ce;- 
tainly ſuficient arguments, to 270 the importance pt 

{ | uch 
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ſuch a machine, to thoſe who feed cattle with turneps at 
preſent, ; 

But beſides the aſſiſtance given to perſons, who are now 
diſpoſed to cultivate this article, by the furniſhing a more 
advantageous method of ufing the turneps, by means of 
ſuch a machine, it may remove the objection which others 
have to the culture of them for this purpoſe, from the ha- 
zard of cattle being choaked; the apprehenſion of which 
has, to my knowledge, deterred ſeveral from perſevering 
in it, on account of their having ſuffered ſome material 
loſs by ſuch accidents. If an eaſy method of ſlicing the 
turneps be found qut, this objection to the culture of them 
is of courſe removed, which is a matter of moment to the 
public. For the uſe of turneps, cabbages, carrots, &c. 
to ſupply the place of hay, ſtraw, or graſs, is of much 
more conſequence than it may at firſt appear to be. 

To comprehend this properly, let us look back, and re- 
collect what were the conſequences whenever rigorous 
ſeaſons happened, before theſe ſubſtitutes for dry fodder 
were introduced. We may tov well remember the deplo- 
rable effects of the long froſt, in the year 1739-40. Not 
only a very great number of perſons either loſt their horned 
cattle and ſheep, or were obliged to fell them at any rate 
but even, from the almoſt total conſumption of hay and 
ſtraw, a great part of which was given to the ſheep and 
horned cattle, merely to keep them alive, the poorer claſs 
of people loſt their horſes alſo, _ 

The conſequences of this deſtruction of the breeding- 
ſtock was felt for many years after, and perhaps is not 
without ſome effect on the preſent market. The ſame 
miſchief, in a lefs degree, was felt on every unfavourable 
feaſon, till the art of ſaving the conſumption of dry fodder 
got the footing it now has. The benefit of the further 
prevalence of this method is, therefore, very evident, as 
it neceſiarily prevents that accidental ſcarcity of butchers 
meat, and conſequently of all other proviſions; not to 
mention tallow for candles, and ſkins for leather, that 
are equally affected by ſuch ſcarcity, which are very in- 

I convenient 
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convenient to the rich, and ruinous to the poor; and tend 
of courſe to injure our manufactures and foreign trade, 
by raiſing the price of labour. 

A machine, therefore, intended to aſſiſt thoſe who 
purſue a practice ſo intereſting to the public; to enable 
them to go more largely into it, and to encourage others, 
by the removal of a difficulty which deters them from it, 
to take it up, is certainly very well worthy the notice of 
the public, and the attention the Society has ſhewn to it. 
T he practicability of conſtructing ſuch a machine as will 
perform this office, and will not be cumberſome in weight, 
incommodious in bulk, or dear in price, is the next con- 
ſideration. But of this there certainly can be little doubt. 
The cutting of ſtraw and hay is a more difficult operation, 
from their greater tenacity, than turneps, and yet a ma- 
chine ſimple enough, known by the name of the cutting- 
tex, (of which there is a "deſcription in your Muſeum, 
Vol. V. No. 25. p. 208.) has been invented, that very 
well anſwers the end. Machines of the ſame nature, but 
more complex, have been conſtructed for cutting tobacco; 
as alfo woollen rags for the flock for paper-hangings. The 
latter of theſe has been executed with much ingenuity, 
and cuts the rags with great diſpatch and exactneſs into 
extreme ſmall parts. The machine of this kind, which I 
faw, was added to a diamond-cutters mill, and moved 
with the ſame power. I have ſeen another machine con- 
trived, very ingeniouſly, for the mincing fleſh for ſauſages 
by the ſame perſon, who deſervedly had a bounty from the 
London ſociety, for inventing and making a machine that 
plained the broadeſt caſt-iron plates, with the ſame effect 
as a common carpenter's plane, executes on boards. Theſe 
inſtances of machines which perform operations of a ſimi- 
lar kind, but much more difficult, clearly ſhew the 
practicability of conſtructing one for the ſlicing turneps. 
In machines for the cutting tobacco or rags, or mincing 
fein, where the diviſion is to be made into ſmall parts 
witli accuracy, and the texture unfavourable to the 
force, A Mere complex mechaniſm, wrought by the 

ands 
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hands of expert workmen, is indeed required: and conſe- 
quently ſuch muſt be expenſive, and not eaſily to be pro- 
cured every where. But in the caſe of cutting turneps, 
where the ſlices are not required to be thin, and the in- 
equality of them is of no conſequence, a very ſimple ma- 
chine, put together without more exactneſs of work than 
brings it within the ability of a common carpenter, may 
be very well made to anſwer the end, and it is ſuch a 
machine only, which the Society intend ; the gentleman 
who propoſed the matter to them, having introduced the 
word cheap in the advertiſement on that very account: 
ſince no machine of this kind can be cheap, without being 
ſimple. The giving a clear intimation, that cheapneſs, and 
conſequently iimplicity, are requiſite conditions to beobſery- 
ed for obtaining the premium, was very neceſſary; as it is no 
rare thing to ſee produced before the Society very complicate 
conſtructions for minute purpoſes: but, beſides the ob- 
jections to expence, ſuch inventions never anſwer in prac- 
tice. For, whenever we ſee the ſame elaborate mechaniſm 
in a cork-ſcrew, we ſhould expect to find in a crane, we 


may be ſure the reſult of producing it to the public will be, 


that they will uſe it the firſt month, and perhaps divert 
themſelves with it as a noveity the ſecond ; but it will be 
rejected the third, and in all probability forgot in the fourt].. 

| have ſaid more on this ſubject than I intended, partly 


by way of apology for ſaying any thing at all. For I was 


apprehenſive, from what I ſaw happen in the Society, while 


it was under conſideration there, that they who are unac- | 


quainted with the particulars relating to it, might deem it 
trivial and infignificant, till they were better informed. 
But I preſume, as it is worthy the notice of the Society, 
and I doubt not of the public, it may be worthy a place 


in your Muſeum , which however J leave intirely to your 


diſcretion. The next gme you hear from me, it ſhall be 
on a matter, the importance of which cannot admit even 
of the leaſt doubt. In the mean time I remain, 
| JENTLEMEN, 
London, Your's, 
Dec. 18, 1705. | | Acco A. 
| N U M- 
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NUMBER LXIX. 


Leiter to the Editors, containing ſome general Remarks an the 
Contents of the Muſeum Ruſticum ; with an Anſwer ta 
them from the Editors. 


To the Editors of the Mustum 'RusTICUM, 


GENTLEMEN, 


EING in company with a party of friends, who 
D have taken in your Muſeu for ſome time, and the 
converſation happening ts turn upon that performance, it 
was univerſally agreed, that your deſign was highly lau- 
dable, as the ſubjects you had choſe to treat of were ef 
the moſt extenſive utility : but we were all at the ſame 
time unanimous in this, that the actual execution of your 
plan was confined within a much narrower compaſs than 
what the title-page gave us room to expect. Agriculture, 
and the things immediately relating to it, (on which you 
have furniſhed the public with ſeveral very uſeful and en- 
tertaining eſſays) has been your general theme; which, 
though a ſubject of a very copious nature, and deſerving 
a molt particular attention and regard, as being of the 
orcateſt emolument to ſociety, yet ought not to ſuperſede 
the obligation you are under of acting up to your propoſals, 
by giving us ſome ſtrictures on the other ſeparate articles 
of commerce, arts, and manufactures, which were men- 
tioned as part of your deſign, but have had little or no 
ſhare in any of the Muſeums, we have yet had the plea- 
ſure of peruſing, 

We have been informed, by perſons learned in the Ro- 
man language, tnat your Engliſh title carries with it a 
much wider meaning than your Latin one, which anſwers 
pretty nearly to the extent of your performance. What 
might be your reaſon for hanging out this literary fign, 

or 
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or why a leſs comprehenſive ſcheme ſhould be promiſed in 
it, we preſume not to determine: but it affects not our 
cauſe, who can with reaſon only be ſuppoſed to build our 
expectations on what was propoſed to us in our own na- 
tive tongue: and it is our opinion, upon comparing mat- 
ters, that ſuch a curtailing of the propoſals offered to the 
Engliſh reader, of which ſort we apprehend are the gene- 
rality of your cuſtomers, is an infringement of his right : 
for though we are far from thinking, that what is pub- 
liſhed monthly is inadequate to the valuable conſideration, 
yet where more is promiſed, more is certainly due. —Be- 
ſides, that the completion of your deſign would ſerve to 
prevent the tediouſneſs of ſome particular, though not 
very important topics, make the work of more general 
benefit, and intereſt a greater number in its encourage- 
ment and ſupport, We hope you will excuſe the free- 
dom ; and arc, 
- GENTLEMEN, 

Northumberland, Your friends and well-wiſhers, 

OR. 21, 1765. J. F. Ke. Ke, Ke. 


Remarks on the Conduct of this Work, in Anſwer to thoſe in the 
foregoing Letter. 


HE editors do not ſhelter themſelves from any cen- 
ſure, under the excuſe that the Latin title Muſeum 
Ruſticum et Commercale, does not comprehend whatever 
may be expreſſed by the more explanatory Engliſh title, 
which enumerates agriculture, commerce, arts, and ma- 
nufactures. They originally meant, and do ſtill mean, 
that every material information, relative to improvements 
in the above ſubjects, which are either communicated to, 
or can be procured by them, ſhould have a place in this 
work. 
After admitting this, they are not conſcious, neverthe- 
leſs, of any breach of their engagement to the public, in 
Vol. V. No. 27. Eee the 
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the manner the ingenious writer of the above letter ſeems 
to charge them with, It is true, that the greateſt part of 
what they have hitherto publiſhed, regards only agricul- 
ture: but when the reaſons why that has happened are con- 
ſidered, they make no doubt their conduct will have a full 
acquittal from his candour, In the firſt place, a taſte for 
agriculture as a ſtudy, or an attention to it as a practice, 
are by far more general than thoſe for any other ſubject 
that comes within the comprehenſion of the title they have 
given. 

It ſhould be next conſidered, that agriculture, though a 
ſingle term, yet includes a great number of ceconomical 
arts. It reſpects the choice and preparation of ground for the 
different productions of every thing afforded by it ;—all the 
operations neceſſary for obtaining the produce, as well trees 
as herbs; — the preſervation and treatment of ſuch produce, 
in order to bring it to market, or conſume it with profit. — 
the apt conſtruction of inftruments for all theſe purpoſes ; 
the proper application of the produce of land to the 
feeding and fattening various kinds of beaſts, or cattle z— 
the propagation and preſervation of ſuch cattle from want 
of food, from inclemency of weather, and from diſeaſes; 
the ſeveral manners of fencing, and draining lands ;—the 
general improvement of ſoil, by a great variety of means; 
the introduction of new articles of culture, that yield ſu- 

perior advantage to the old; —and the improvement of the 
methods now purſued for all theſe various purpoſes. If it 
be wondered at, therefore, that ſo extenſive a field of in- 
yention, particularly cultivated at prefent, in conſequence 
of a reigning taſte, eſpecially as few diſcoveries relating 
to ſuch ſubjects are concealed, ſhould afford greater ſup- 
Sh of matter for ſuch a work than other arts relating to 
manufactures and commerce, where the perſons who make 
them have in general the {ſtrongeſt reaſon for keeping 
them ſecret. ; 

Our work has not, however, been wholly confined to 
a2riculture, even hitherto; and we aſſure this correſpon- 
dent, as well as all our others, that we have taken effec- 

tua) 
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tual meaſures for procuring diſcuſſions of a greater variety 
of topics, excluſive {till of all that are trivial and of little 


utility, in the future contents of this work. And parti- 


cularly we ſhall endeavour to follow the tracks which the 
Society of Arts ſhall point out by their premiums, or other 
notices, in order to render, by ample information and ex- 
planation of every ſubject, their labours more efficacious 


for the public ſervice. We hope, as this deſign perfectly 


correſponds with the views and intention of the Society, 
we ſhall have the countenance and favour of every zealous 
member, as well as of thoſe gentlemen, who, by their 
communications to the Society, mean to promote the 
ſame public-ſpirited end. And as the Society do not 
at preſent in general publiſh ſuch pieces as are tranſ- 
mitted to them ; and, when they haye thought fit to do 
it, have had no opportunity but that of inſerting them in 
magazines, or news-papers, where they are not likely to 


be ſeen, at the time of their publication, by thoſe to whom 


they would be moſt ſerviceable, and are buried for the fu- 
ture in a chaos of other foreign matter, we therefore re- 
peat our offers of giving a place in this work to every 
thing that has had the ſanction of a favourable reception 
from the Society ; and will either publiſh it as ſent there, 
or together, with ſuch additional obſervations or explana- 
tions, as the reſpective authors or communicators may 
think will render them moſt conduciye to the public 
benefit. 
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